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AT a remote period there lived in this 
country a people now designated Mound 
Builders. Of their origin nothing ‘is 
known. Their ‘history is lost in the 
lapse of ages. The evidences, how- 


ever, of their existence in the territory . 


now constituting the state of Ohio and 
a number of the other states of the 
Union, are numerous. Some of their 
earthworks—the so-called mounds—are 
yet to be seen. These are of various 
forms. Many are regularly arranged, 
forming squares, octagons, or circles ; 
others are like walls or ramparts, while 
not a few are imitative in shape, having 
the figure of implements or animals, 
resembling war-clubs, tobacco pipes, 
beasts, reptiles, fish, and even man. 
Some are in the similitude of trees. As 
to the object of these earthworks, all 
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knowledge: rests upon conjecture alone. 
It is generally thought that some were 
used for purposes of defense, others for 
the observance of religious rites, while 
many were for burial purposes. 

There are, also, scattered widely over 
the country, both in the present state of 
Ohio: and elsewhere, numerous relics, 
evidently the handiwork of these pre- 
historic people, such as stone and cop- 
per axes, spearheads and arrowheads, 
and various other implements and uten- 
sils. As these articles are frequently 
found many feet below the surface of 
the ground, it argues a high antiquity 
for the articles. These relics indicate 
that the Mound Builders were superior 
in intelligence to the Indians. None 
of the implements or utensils, however, 
point to a “copper age” as having suc- 
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ceeded a “stone age.” They all refer 
alike to one age—the indefinite past ; 
to one people, the Mound Builders. 

' The first savages discovered by civil- 
ized men having their homes contiguous 
to the Ohio country, were the Five 
Nations, or, as they were frequently 
called, the Iroquois. The Mohawks are 
said to have been the oldest in the con- 
federacy, and that the Oneidas were 
the first that joined them, by putting 
themselves under their protection. 
The Onondagas were the next, then 
the Senecas, then the Cayugas. 

When first discovered the Iroquois 
proper had not their hunting grounds as 
far west as Lake Erie. In general their 
western boundary (which was also the 
western limit of the grounds of the Sen- 
ecas) was the Genesee river.* They 
had already acquired a decided superi- 
ority over the other Indians. For this 
ascendancy several causes may be as- 
signed. Their geographical position 
was fortunate and they had the wisdom 
instead of extending and spreading 
themselves to remain concentrated. 
They were there protected against any 
sudden or dangerous attack on the 
south by wide ranges of mountains, on 
the north by Lake Ontario. What was 
of still greater importance, particularly 
in savage warfare, they were without 
doubt more brave and more ferocious 
than any of the other nations. They 
were also further advanced in agricul- 
ture, in the fabrication of their weap- 





* TheSenecas . . . before these periods [1643 and 
1655] had resided east of the Genesee.—Morgan's 
* League of the Ho-dé-no-zan-nee, or Iroquois,’ p. 
42. 


ons, and in the few arts of the Indians. 
On all occasions they discovered a 
greater degree of cultivated intelligence, 
in no instance more than in the forma- 
tion and long continuance of their con- 
federacy, and in attacking by turns the 
unconnected and disunited petty tribes 
by which they were surrounded. 

The first Frenchman that settled in 
Canada located upon lands of Algon- 
quins. These and the Hurons were, at 
that time, at war with the Iroquois, and 
by the assistance of the whites were able 
to defeat their enemies in almost every 
battle. The latter, at length, were in 
danger of atotal extermination. Mean- 
while the Dutch had begun their trade 
in the Hudson river which they profita- 
bly carried on with the Iroquois, sup- 
plying them with fire-arms and ammu- 
nition. Being now able to meet their 
enemies on more equal footing, they 
continued the war and with such success 
that both the Canadian Algonquins and 
Hurons, in their turn, were nearly all 
destroyed. It is, however, only neces- 
sary, in this connection, to mention 
what befell those nations having their 
homes contiguous to the Ohio country ; 
presuming, however, that the Hurons 
proper had their ancient dwelling place 
within the peninsula formed by the Not- 
tawassaga and Matchedash bays of 
Lake Huron, the River Severn and Lake 
Simcoe ; and that by the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the bullets and 
tomahawks of the Five Nations had 
completed their work and the Hurons 
were no longer a nation; their towns 
were abandoned and their gccupants 
who had survived fled in various direc- 
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tions ; none were left alive within their 
ancient domain. 

The Neutral nation, so-called because 
when discovered by the French they 
held a neutral position in the Huron- 
Iroquois war, occupied the northern 
shore of Lake Erie, extending east- 
ward, as we have already seen, so as to 
include the Niagara river, and a short 
distance around the end of the lake just 
mentioned, to the southwestward. They 
were called Kahkwas by the Senecas ; 
but they were known to the Hurons as 
Attiwandaronk—“ a nation speaking a 
little different language.” 

The hunting-grounds of the Neutral 
nation extended from the Genesee 
nearly to the eastern shores of Lake 
Huron, embracing a wide and important 
territory. In this region they reared 
their rude wigwams, pursued their game 
and preserved a rigid and singular neu- 
trality between the fierce tribes that 
waged their bloody wars on all sides 
around them. According to the Jesuit 
chroniclers, they excelled the Hurons 
in stature, strength and symmetry, and 
wore their dress with a superior grace. 
They regarded their dead with a pecul- 
iar veneration. The survivors of each 
family kept the remains of their deceased 
relatives in their houses until they be- 
came insupportable ; then scraped the 
flesh from the bones and displayed them 
in rows along the walls there to remain 
until burial, when they were deposited 
in heaps with many superstitious cere- 
monies. This was called the feast of 
the dead. 

Although hostile warriors meeting in 
a neutral cabin were forced to keep the 
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peace, but once in the open air, the truce 
was at an end. Yet this people were 
abundantly ferocious, and while holding 
a pacific attitude betwixt their warring 
kindred, waged deadly strife. with dis- 
tant tribes. They burned female pris- 
oners. Indeed, in their ferocity, they 
had no superiors among the savage na- 
tions. 

The place which the Neutrals had so 
long maintained with the Iroquois was 
destined finally to be broken. Some 
jealousies and collisions occurred in 
1647, which culminated in open war in 
1650. Six hundred of the Five Nations 
attacked them but were routed witha 
loss of one-third their number. An- 
other Iroquois army, numbering twelve 
hundred, invaded the territory of the 
Neutrals the next winter and desolated 
their country ; but the latter formed an 
alliance with the Andastes and gained 
such advantages that the Seneca women 
and children fled from their towns. In 
the end, however, the Iroquois were 
victorious ; the Neutrals left their hunt- 
ing grounds, some going with the 
Hurons and others yielding to the 
Senecas. Their last village was oppo- 
site Detroit. 

The next aboriginal people to be 
noted is the Tobacco nation. They 
had their homes, when first seen by 
Europeans, in the wooded valleys of 
the Blue mountains, south of the Notta- 
wassaga bay of Lake Huron. They 


Favored by their isolated position among 
mountains, this nation held their ground 
against the Iroquois longer than their 
kindred—the Hurons and the Neutrals. 
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At length, however, they too were com- 

pelled to fly. They made their way 
northward to the island of Michilimack- 
inac. With them went such of the 
Hurons as had sought refuge in their 
villages. Upon their arrival at the 
island just named, they were joined by 
the Ottawas, who with other Algonquins 
had been driven by fear of the Iroquois 
from the western shores of Lake Huron 
and the banks of the river Ottawa, The 
island home of these confederate bands 
proved, however, to be too exposed, for 
they were again attacked by the Five 
Nations. They, therefore, made an- 
other remove, this time to the island at 
the mouth of Green bay. Even here 
their old enemy did not leave them in 
peace ; whereupon they fortified them- 
selves upon the mainland, and after- 
ward emigrated southward and west- 
ward. This brought them in contact 
first with the [Illinois then with the 
Sioux. The latter drove them from 
their country, and they retreated to 
the southwestern extremity of Lake 
Superior. Continuing still to be ha- 
rassed, they returned, about 1671, to 
the island of Michilimackinac. Thence 
they soon removed to the mainland 
near by, where we will leave them for 
the present. 

That the Shawanese nation when first 
known to Europeans in the west had 
their principal villages in the valley of 
the Cumberland river, extending to the 
Ohio, is reasonably certain. At what 
period they migrated to that country is 
wholly unknown. A part of them after- 
ward moved eastward and southeastward. 
La Salle and his two,companions, Fran- 
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cois Dollier de Casson and René de 
Brehart de Galinée, had as one object 
in view in exploring the Ohio, to see the 
Shawanese living on that river (as they 
understood the location of those sav- 
ages).* The Senecas declared to La 
Salle that the Shawanese were very bad 
people, who would search for his camp- 
fires in the evening and then come in 
the night to kill him and his companions 
with their arrows, with which they 
would riddle them before being discov- 
ered. Besides, they would run great 
risk along the River Ohio of meeting the 
Andastes, who would surely break their 
heads. At the Indian village near the 
head of Lake Ontario, whither La Salle 
and his party had gone as before re- 
lated, two captives were secured as 
guides ; one was of the Nez Percés, the 
other a Shawanese. The former fell to 
the two priests, the latter to La Salle. 
But the Shawanese were not, although 
so far away, secure from Iroquis aggres- 
sion ; at this very time, they were war- 
ing with them with varying success. 

In 1670, Father James Marquette 
wrote from Chegoimegon bay (where, as 
will be hereafter explained, a Jesuit 





*The Shawanese are mentioned in the Jesuit Rela- 
tion of 1662 (Quebec Ed., p. 2) under the name of On- 
t6a-gaunha as living in a warm and fertile country on 
a river which empties into the Gulf of Mexico or the 
Vermilion Sea—referring to the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi combined. They are first spoken of as in the 
west, in the Relation of 1648 (Quebec Ed., p. 62), 
when they are called Ouchaouanag ; a small band, at 
that period, being associated with the Mascoutins 
(‘la Nation du Feu”), on Fox river of Green bay, 
in what is now the state of Wisconsin. The Shaw- 
anese were Algonquins but spoke a corrupt dialect 
—1la ou on ne sait pas parler,’: (Relation of 1662) 
[Quebec Ed., p. 2] 














mission had been established), that, 
when thc illinois came there to visit 
him, which a number of that nation had 
done, they passed a great river that was 
almost a league in width—referring to 
the Mississippi. ‘It flows,” says he, 
“from north to south, and to so great a 
distance that the Illinois, who know 
nothing of the use of the canoe, have 
never as yet heard tell of the mouth. 
They only know there are great nations 
below them, some of whom dwelling to 
the east-southeast of their country gather 
their Indian corn twice a year. A 
nation they call the Shawanese came to 
visit them during the past summer. The 
man who has been given to me to teach 
me the language [of the Illinois], has 
seen them. They were loaded with 
glass beads, which shows that they have 
communication with the Europeans. 
They had journeyed across the land for 
more than thirty days before arriving 
at their [the Illinois’) country.” * 

We now come to the savages actually 
inhabiting the Ohio country during the 
first half of the sevententh century. 
They were called Eries by the” Hurons, 
and by this name were known to the 
French, their nation—“ the Cat nation” 
—being so called from the number of wild 
cats in their country.t In their habits 
and language they seem to have re- 
sembled the Hurons.[ They came, it 


* + Jesuit Relation, 1670’ (Quebec Ed. ) p. gt. 


+ They are first mentioned in a ™, esuit Relations’ 
as Eriehronnon (1640: Quebec Ed., p. 35). They 
were called by the Onondagas—Riquehronnon (Re- 
lation of 1660: Quebec Ed., p. 7), ‘‘ gud sont ceux 
de la Nation des Charts.” 


tSome writers suppose them to have been identi- 
cal with the Shawanese ; but the weight of evidence 


is against this, 
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first heard of by civilized man, had oc- 
cupied the vicinity for a long time. 
Their ancient abode was the southern 
shore of Lake Erie, giving their name 
to that body of water—their hunting 
grounds extending a considerable dis- 
tance westward and southward to the 
Ohio, ranging eastward to near the east 
end of the lake, where they struck the 
territory of the Neutral nation. But 
they had afterward been compelled to 
retire very far inland by western enem- 
ies.§ They were noted warriors, fought 
with poisoned arrows, and were long a 
terror the to neighboring Iroquois. They 
had many towns, some of the principal 
ones being, it is conjectured, as far east- 
ward as the present Erie, Pennsylvania.|| 
They cultivated the earth and the Iro- 
quois obtained the paw-paw from them 
—‘apple trees with the fruit of the 
shape of a goose’s egg, and a seed that 
is akindof bean. This fruit is fragrant 
and very delicate. It is a dwarf tree, 
requiring a moist rich soil.” 

As we have already seen, the pen- 
insula of Lake Erie had been devastated 
by the all-conquering Iroquois. The 
Neutrals, the Tobacco nation, and the 
Hurons proper had everywhere been 
driven away or killed. The superiority 
of the Iroquois’ arms, and their numbers 
and prowess had made them irresisti- 
ble. They now encountered the Eries, 
no less brave and warlike than them- 





§ As to who these “ western enemies” were, his- 
tory is entirely silent. 

|| The name of but one of these towns has been pre- 
served: Kentaienton or Kentayentonga. This town 
was probably located upon or near the Ohio river. 
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selves, but lacking firearms. The de- 
struction of the latter was determined 
upon. Of the relentless conflict which 
sealed their fate, the leading incidents 
are preserved. But the immediate oc- 
casion of the war was trivial in its 
nature. It only needed a spark to 
kindle the flame which was to devour 
the ill-fated Eries. 

The occasion was this: the Eries 
had made a treaty of peace with the 
Senecas, one of the Five Nations, and 
the year previous had sent a deputation 
of thirty of their-principal men to con- 
firm it. While they were among the 
Senecas one of that nation was killed in 
a quarrel with an Erie, and, in retalia- 
tion, the thirty deputies were murdered. 
This brought on a war—the Mohawks, 
Onondagas, Cayugas and Oneidas join- 


ing with the Senecas against the Eries. 
The latter captured a famous chief of 
the Iroquois and resolved to burn him ; 
but they changed their minds and gave 
him to a sister of one of the thirty depu- 
ties who had been so treacherously 
slain, to take the place of the dead 


relative. In accordance with immemo- 
rial usage, the sister could either adopt 
or burn the chief thus presented to her. 
In revenge for the death of her brother 
she resolved that he should be burned. 
This struck dismay to the Eries. They 
feared the Iroquois would retaliate with 
a terrible vengeance. But the sister 
was not to be swayed from her deter- 
mination ; and in spite of the entreaties 
and remonstrances of the Erie chiefs, 
she insisted on his being tortured to 
death. The famous chief perished 
miserably ; but he warned his tor- 
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mentors, as their cruelty began, that 
a retribution would overtake them all. 
His words were prophetic. 

The Five Nations arose in their 
might. Everywhere was heard the 
war-cry. Warriors to the number of 
twelve hundred or more took the field. 
They were led by two of their most 
celebrated war chiefs. The Eries in 
the meantime prepared for the conflict. 
They mustered more warriors than their 
foes, but were lacking firearms. They 
used, however, their poisoned arrows, 
which they discharged with great rap- 
idity. They were as skillful in the erec- 
tion of their forts as their enemies ; and 
they awaited in the west the coming of 
the ferocious and haughty invaders, de- 
termined to fight to the last. 

The Iroquois, after reaching Lake 
Erie, embarked in canoes and were soon 
in the territory of the Eries ; but upon 
their approach the latter fell back, 
“withdrawing into the forests towards 
the west until they were gathered into 
one body, when, fortifying themselves 
with palisades and felled trees, they 
waited the approach of the invaders.” 
The pursuing Iroquois soon closely in- 
vested the Eries’ fortification. A parley 
ensued. Two haughty warriors, dressed 
in the clothes of white men, stood forth 
and summoned the besieged to surren- 
der. “Yield,” said they, “at once or 
the Great Spirit will kill you all. He is 
on our side.’’ But the Eries were not 
easily frightened. Neither the garb nor 
the speech of the two summoners made 
any impression upon them. Their 
words were answered with yells of de- 
rision. Now began the assault. Furi- 
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ously the besiegers rushed upon the 
palisades and felled trees, but the be- 
sieged showered upon them their pois- 
oned arrows and with such effect that 
many were killed and wounded and the 
rest fell back. It wasa complete repulse. 
The welkin rang with the defiant 
shouts of the Eries, though they did not 
venture to sally forth in an attempt to 
raise the siege. The Iroquois waited 
awhile before making another attempt. 
A council of war was held. A plan at 
once original as it was novel was agreed 
upon for the next assault ; and now with 
unabated fury the warriors from the east 
again rushed towards theenemy. Over 
their heads they carried their light ca- 
noes which effectually protected them 
from the poisoned arrows of the Eries 
until the palisades were reached ; then 
placing them upright they mounted 
the cross-bars, and with these im- 
promptu ladders scaled the barricade. 
The conflict was now most fearful ; but 
the impetuous fury and fire-arms of the 
besiegers were too much for the besieged. 
A panic ensued. The butchery was 
frightful. 

Some of the Eries escaped ; but so 
large a number was made prisoners that 
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a thousand fires, it is said, were lighted 
that night, at each of which perished at 
the stake amiserable Erie. The victory 
was most complete ; but it was fearfully 
purchased. For two months the victors 
remained in the country nursing the 
wounded and burying the dead. From 
the day of their signal defeat, the Eries 
ceased.to exist as a nation. This was 
in 1655. It wasa year or more, how- 
ever, before the vanquished were utterly 
exterminated. Deeper and deeper into 
the western wilderness they penetrated, 
followed by their implacable foe. The 


* last stand made by the Eries was, ac- 


cording to tradition, upon the banks of 
the Sandusky ; and, from that day they 
were no more. Thus perished the ear- 
liest possessors known to history of the 
Ohio country. Their territory was now 
an uninhabited wilderness. There were 
no other nations within what are now the 
limits of the state of Ohio for the Iro- 
quois to conquer ; and, for a number of 
years, the entire region lying between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio was the home 
not even of savages, as far as we have 
any authentic accounts. 


C. W. BuTTEeRFIELD. 
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POCAHONTAS.* 


Amonc the very few romantic inci- 
dents that have been woven into the 
web of American history is that of the 
rescue of Captain John Smith from 
death through the interposition of Pow- 
hatan’s young daughter, Pocahontas, 
who is represented as throwing herself 
upon the bound and prostrate form of 
Smith and pleading for him until Pow- 
hatant yielded. This incident is very 
briefly told by Smith in his ‘General 
History of Virginia,’ published sixteen 
years after the event, and appears at 
the time to have produced very little 


impression. Those were not romantic 
days. The new world was then re- 
garded in England more as an outlet 
for impecunious fortune seekers than as 
the theatre of romantic incidents, and 
Captain John Smith was famous more 





* Heckewelder derives Pocahontas from poko, be- 
tween two hills, and Aannetas, the diminutive of 
hanne, a rapid mountain stream. It would there- 
fore mean ‘‘a little stream between the hills.” This 
was not her real name, but one of the many endear- 
ing pet names bestowed upon her by her father, who 
spoke of her, playfully, as his ‘‘little wanton,” and 
who seems to have been very proud of her. 

+ Powhatan's chief place of residence was near 
where Richmond, Virginia, now stands, at the falls 
or rapids of James river. The Chippewas, who speak 
a cognate language to that spoken in Smith's time, 
in Virginia on the James river, call the Sault St. 
Marie, Pa-wa-tan, or the Rapids, and in Pa-wa-tan 
it is easy to recognize the elements of Pow-ha-ian, 
the main accent being on the first syllable in both 
instances. He derived his name, it is plain, from 
his residence. 


for what he discovered of this new 
country than for what he suffered or 
for the deliverance from danger he ex- 
perienced. It was only when the events 
of his time grew into history that his 
rescue by Pocahontas took on its ro- 
mantic hue. 

It is now attempted to throw discredit 
upon Smith’s relation of this event, and 
to treat it as a falsehood; and I propose 
to present here a synopsis of the argu- 
ments against the verity of Smith’s 
story, as well as the reasons which 
prompt me to regard them as lame and 
inconclusive. There is nothing im- 
probable or strange in the story itself, 
and unless the reasons are very strong 
for eliminating it from our historical 
record it should be left to keep its 
present place. 

The persons attacking the truth of 
this story are Mr. Deane, who published 
a small edition of Smith’s ‘True Rela- 
tion of Virginia,’ with notes, and a Mr 
Adams, who, in the North American 
Review for January, 1867, sets forth at 
some length his reasons for doubting it. 
The great reason of both these gentle: 
men for questioning Smith’s veracity, in 
this particular instance, is that he did 
not publish the story to the world until 
1624, some sixteen years after the date 
of its alleged happening, and that there 
is no corroboration of it from other and 
contemporary sources, 














There is no question of the fact that 
there were, in Virginia, at the time the 
first English colony was sent into it, 
such persons as Powhatan and Poca- 
hontas, his daughter, nor is there any 
question that Captain John Smith was 
a member of this English colony, which 
landed at Jamestown in the year 1607. 
It is also unquestionable that Captain 
John Smith in the latter part of that 
year, adventured on a voyage of discov- 
ery for supplies up the Chickahominy, 
and was made captive by Powhatan’s 
brother, who afterwards delivered him 
to Powhatan, and that he returned in 
safety from this captivity to Jamestown. 
All that is doubted about the affair is 
his sentence to death by Powhatan and 
his rescue by Pocahontas. 

The Jamestown colony, which left 
England for Virginia in 1607, sailed 
under sealed orders which were not to 
be opened until the vessel arrived off 
the capes of Virginia. When they were 
opened they were found to contain a 
royal decree putting the colony under 
the control of a council, whose names 
were therein set forth, and among these 
was the name of Captain John Smith. 
Prior to this, however, there had been 
much jealousy and quarreling among 
the colonists on board the vessel, and 
in one of these quarrels Captain John 
Smith had been arrested and tried upon 
a charge of conspiring with others to 
make himself king of Virginia upon the 
arrival of the colony. (See ‘Generall 
Historie,’ Vol. I, p. 152, Richmond edi- 
tion, and Purchas’ ‘Pilgrims,’ Vol. IV, 
p. 1688.) The charge was shown to be 
false, and he was permitted to be sworn 
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as one of the council. Still his enemies 
among the colonists do not seem to 
have forgotten it, and we find that when 
he returned to England, in 1609, under 
charges, one of them was that ‘the 
would have made himself king by mar- 
rying Pocahontas, Powhatan’s daugh- 
ter.”” (See Purchas’ ‘ Pilgrims,’ Vol. IV, 
p- 1731, where the statement is taken 
from the Oxford Tract of 1612, contain- 
ing Smith’s ‘True Relation of Virginia,’ 
and Richard Potts is given as authority 
for it.) It is important to keep these 
facts in mind, as they have a bearing 
upon this controversy 

The great want of the colony in its 
first years was food, and its resource for 
food was trade with the Indians. Cap- 
tain Smith was several times sent to 
trade with the natives, and we find one 
of the causes of complaint against him, 
among the colonists, was that he had 
not explored the Chickahominy in 
quest of trade and provisions, as he 
had probably at some time promised 
or undertaken to do. In the ‘ Generall 
Historie,’ p. 44, it is said: “ Some idle 
exceptions being muttered against Cap- 
tain Smith for not discovering the head 
of Chickahamania, and taxed by the 
council to be too slow in so worthy an 
attempt,’”’ he concluded, in December, 
1607, to make the effort. It was on 
this adventure up the Chickahominy 
that he was captured. In order to un- 
derstand what led up to this, let us go 
back a little. Captain Newport, who 
brought out the colony, returned to 
England for a second supply of colon- 
ists, June 22, 1607. His departure was 
followed by disasters to the colony and 
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trouble of every description. After 
months of quarreling, on September 10, 
Smith united with two others of the 
couricil in deposing Wingfield, its presi- 
dent, Ratcliffe being put in his place. 
‘It then became absolutely necessary to 
obtain supplies to keep the colony from 
starving, and Smith ventured out from 
Jamestown, up James river, to trade 
with the Indians for corn. On No- 
vember 9 he partially explored the 
Chickahominy and got plenty of corn. 
Elated by his success, and the friendly 
attitude of the Indians, he probably 
boasted, on his return to Jamestown, 
of his ability to ascend the Chicka- 
hominy to its source, and into the very 
heart of the Indian country ; and, being 
goaded by the reproaches of the colony 
for not doing so, he undertook the ex- 
pedition which resulted in his capture. 
As he himself says, “ to discharge the 
imputation of malicious things that halfe 
suspected I durst not, for so long delay- 
ing,” he determined to undertake the 
experiment. 

He set out on this expedition, on De- 
cember Io, in a pinnace, changing after- 
wards to a barge, and finally, not wish- 
ing to endanger the barge, he hired a 
canoe and two Indians to row it, and 
with two of his company, Robinson and 
Emery, he left the barge in charge of 
his men, with strict orders not to go 
ashore, and went twenty miles higher 
up the river. One of the men on the 
barge, Cassen, went on shore, was cap- 
tured by the Indians, who, after learn- 
ing from him which way Smith went, 
killed him. After penetrating twenty 
miles up the river, Smith went on shore 
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to prepare dinner, and while it was pre- 
paring he and the two Indians with him, 
leaving Robinson and Emery with the 
canoe, went on up the river, probably 
in search of game. It was while away 
from his men that they were assailed 
and killed, and he subsequently cap- 
tured. He was first taken before Ope- 
chancanough, Powhatan‘s brother, who 
afterwards delivered him to Powhatan, 
the principal chief. He was sent back 
by Powhatan to Jamestown, in January, 
1608. 

On the very day of his return the 
old enmity against him broke out in the 
colony with great violence. He was 
charged with having sacrificed the lives 
of his men, Robinson and Emery, and 
was tried and convicted of their murder, 
and sentenced to death on the same 
day ; and this sentence would have been 
executed upon him had it not been for the 
timely arrival of Captain Newport, from 
England, that evening. 

In the year 1608 Smith wrote a letter 
home, giving a long account of Virginia 
and of his experience there. This letter 
circulated freely and extensively, for 
some time, in manuscript, among his 
friends in England, printing not being 
so easy then as now, but in 1612 it was 
finally published as a “True Relation 
of Virginia,’ by some one, who wrote a 
preface to it and simply put his initials 
thereto, ‘I. H.” 

Wingfield, the deposed president of 
the colony, who returned to England in 
1608, delivered, on his return, what is 
known as “A Discourse of Virginia,” 
which was not published when de- 
livered, but remained in MSS. until 
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published in this country in ‘Archelo- 
gia Americana,’ Vol. IV., pp. 92-95. 

The next publication anent this his- 
tory was the Oxford Tract, published in 
1612, entitled ‘A Map of Virginia’ the 
map being accompanied by a geograph- 
ical description of Virginia, written by 
Smith, and an appendix, written by 
some of Smith’s companions, contain- 
ing an account of what had occurred 
among the colonists. 

Strachey, who went to Virginia in 
1610, and was secretary of the colony, 
on his return to England compiled a 
MSS., ‘The Historie of Travaile into 
Virginia,’ which was never completed, 
and was first published by the Hakluyt 
society in 1849. It was written, prob- 
ably, in 1615. 

Hamor, who did not reach the col- 
ony until after Smith left it, published, in 
1615, a volume occupied mainly with 
what happened in the colony while he 
was there. It is remarkable mainly for 
the extended notice which it gives to 
Pocahontas, who, in 1615, had attained 
to public prominence as the “daughter 
of an Emperor,” such being the sup- 
posed rank of Powhatan, in the eyes of 
the first colonists. 

Purchas first published his ‘ Pilgrim- 
age’ in 1613, and it had reached a third 
edition in 1617. He never was in Vir- 
ginia, and he follows, mainly, the Oxford 
Tract of 1612. 

These are the authorities which give 
the history of the Virginia colony up to 
that time. ‘The Generall Historie of 
Virginia,’ published in 1624 (a copy of 
the original edition is to be found in the 
Congressional library), together with 
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Smith’s letter of 1608, contained in the 
‘True Relation,’ his geography of Vir- 
ginia contained in the Oxford Tract of 
1612, and his ‘New England Trials’ 
cautain all that Smith had himself fur- 
nished toward a knowledge of this 
period. 

Now, it is alleged by those who at- 
tack the verity of Smith’s recital, in the 
‘Generall Historie,’ published in 1624, 
of his rescue by Pocahontas, in 1608, 
that in none of the publications here 
cited and referred to, is any mention 
made of the Pocahontas incident. 
Smith, himself, in the ‘True Relation,’ 
of 1608, makes no reference to it; 
Wingfield does not allude to it in his 
‘Discourse of Virginia,’ although pres- 
ent at Jamestown when Smith returned . 
from Powhatan ; Strachey, who follows 
Smith, in 1610, is silent about it; so is 
Hamor, who also follows shortly after 
Smith; and the ‘Map of Virginia,’ the 
Oxford Tract of 1612 containing a his- 
tory of the colony by some of Smith’s 
companions, is likewise silent about it. 
So also is Purchas, in his ‘ Pilgrimage,’ 
published in 1613, and republished in 
1617, after Pocahontas had been in 
England with her husband, Rolfe. That 
all these authorities should be silent 
about such an event, and that it should 
never be mentioned, even by Smith 
himself, until he published his ‘ Generall 
Historie’ in 1624, is, it is contended, 
conclusive evidence that such a thing 
never happened, and that we owe the 
apocryphal story solely to the inventive 
genius of Captain John Smith himself. 
This is the argument in a nutshell, and 
it is impossible, in the limits of a maga- 
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zine article, to amplify it at greater 
length. 

The great strength of Mr. Deane’s ar- 
gument, as here stated, and as Mr. 
Adams admits, consists in the silence.gf 
Smith’s letter of 1608. The silence of 
the other authorities is susceptible of 
easy explanation, but that of Smith 
himself is more difficult to understand. 
Still, I think a full consideration of at- 
tendant facts will serve to remove the 
difficulty. First, are we not apt to over- 
rate the importance of this event in the 
eyes of the people of that day? To us 
the incident seems romantic, because it 
has come down to us shorn of the com- 
monplace surroundings it had in con- 
temporary eyes. We seeit asa single 
fact, through the vista of nearly three 
hundred years ; they saw it, if they saw 
it at ail, as starving, struggling colon- 
ists, who had no time or disposition to 
look long or noticeably at events which 
distance alone has rendered romantic. 
What would the romance of Pocahontas 
be, cven if he heard of it, to a starving, 
matter-of-fact colonist? What he wanted 
was bread; and his position was too 
serious to justify him in remembering or 
talking about such things. We cannot, 
it is plain, measure their interest in the 
matter by ours, and it is not at all sur- 
prising that they, in writing their exper- 
ience, should fail or neglect to refer to 
a matter in which they had no personal 
concern. 

That Wingfield should be silent is not 
a matterof wonder. Smith and he were 
enemies, he having been deposed from 
the presidency of the colony through 
Smith’s action. If he knew or had 
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heard of the affair, he had a motive for 
concealing it, but it is not at all prob- 
able that he ever heard of it. Smith, it 
will be remembered, had no sooner ar- 
rived at the fort from his captivity than 
he was arrested and arraigned for mur- 
der, tried and sentenced to be hung in 
the short space of twelve hours. Nat- 
urally he would have neither time nor 
opportunity to relate anything but a 
very brief account of his capture and 
escape. The men at the fort were mere 
brutes, intent more on food and revenge 
than romance, and, therefore, it is not 
odd that they did not hear of this affair, 
or if they did, that they thought little of 
it and forgot it. To show how speedily 


and roughly Smith was dealt with on 
this occasion, it is sufficient to append 
here what Wingfield says of it: 


Dec. The roth of December Mr. Smith went up 
the river ‘ of the Checkohomynies to trade for corn. 
He was desirous to see the head of that river, and 
when it was not passable with the shallop he hired a 
cannow and an Indian to carry him up further: 
The river the higher grew worse and worse. Then 
he went on shore with his guide and left Robinson 
and Emmery, two of our men with the cannow, 
which were presently slain by the Indians, Pamaon- 
che’s men, and he himself taken prysoner, and by the 
means of his guide, his lief was saved; and Pam- 
aonche haveing him prisoner carryed him to his ney- 
bors wywances to see if any of them knewe him for 
one of those which had bene, some two or three 
yeares before us, ina river amongst them Northward 
and taken awaie some Indians from them by force. 
At last he brought him to the great Powaton (of 
whome before we had no knowledg) who sent him 
home to onr towne the viiith of January. . . °* 
Mr. Archer sought how to call Mr. Smith’s lief in 
question, and had him indited upon a chapter in 
Leviticus for the death of his twoe men. He had 
his trial the same daie of his retorne, and I be- 
lieve his hanging the same or the next daie, so 
speedie is our law there. But it pleased God to send 
Capt. Newport unto us the same evening, to our 











unspeakable comfort, whose arrival saved Mr. 
Smyth's life and mine, See ‘Arch. Am.’ Vol. IV. 

This, it will be seen, is a very brief, 
condensed recital, and is most probably 
all that the unfortunate Smith had a 
chance, at that time, to communicate. 
His life was at stake; there was no 
time for talk of his adventures ; and the 
arrival of Newport turned attention 
away from Smith, for the moment, to 
new matters of interest, by which he 
and his odd experience were over- 
shadowed. 

The “ Map of Virginia,” published in 
1612, was a tract the first part of which 
was written by Smith in 1608. Itisa 
geographical description of the colony, 
with some account of the Indians, but 
it does not pretend to give a history of 
the colony, or of Smith while connected 
with it. Hence it is not surprising that 
it makes no allusions to Smith’s adven- 
ture. The second part of the tract pur- 
ports to be a compilation by Thomas 
Potts, “from the writings of several 
colonists ;”’ but as it is only a selection 
from their writings, it is impossible to 
determine now what was omitted by 
Potts in making his selections. These 
writings may or may not have contained 
references to the Pocahontas rescue. If 
they did, the omission of it by Potts 
only proves his want of editorial taste ; 
and it is not fair to infer from the fact 
of the omission, that there was no such 
reference there. If they did not con- 
tain such reference, it only follows that 
they either did not know of the matter, 
or thought it of little moment for record. 

As to Strachey, who came out to Vir- 
ginia in 1810 as the secretary of the col- 
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ony, his ‘ Memoir,’ while it gives some ac- 
count of the country and of the Indians, 
does not pretend to give any history of 
Smith’s connection with the Indians. 
Smith had left the colony before 
Strachey came; his old companions were 
either dead or gone away, while those 
who remained in the colony had too 
sharp a struggle for life to think of or 
talk about Smith’s adventure, so that 
Strachey’s silence on this point is easily 
accounted for. 

Hamor, whose volume was _ pub- 
lished in 1815, did not reach the 
colony until sometime after Smith left, 
and he undertakes only to give an ac- 
count of what took place while he was 
there. His silence merely proves that 
the struggling colonists, fighting with 
hunger, if any of them survived Smith, 
were more interested in their own con- 
cerns than his, and therefore did not 
mention the affair. 

Purchas published his ‘Pilgrimage’ 
in 1613. He never was in Virginia. 
His ‘Pilgrimage’ follows the Oxford 
tract of 1612, and is a mere compilation 
from what was then public. The fact 
that his third edition was published in 
1617, after Pocahontas arrived in Eng- 
land, and does not refer to the Smith 
rescue, is used to show that if the Smith 
incident was true, Pocahontas would 
surely have mentioned it, and Purchas 
would as surely have added it to his 
third edition. But thatdoes not follow. 
The incident, as we have shown, did not 
take hold of the popular fancy then, as 
it has since. It was not a matter that 
Rolfe, the husband of Pocahontas, would 
like to talk about ; and Pocahontas her- 
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self, in a strange country, among strange 
people, and with poor command of the 
English language, might very properly 
refrain from all reference to it. Smith 
had no public prominence ; his rescue 
was not a matter of any concern to so- 
ciety ; and as Pocahontas was a marvel 
to the English, and a public curiosity, 
her time in England was mainly occu- 
pied in seeing and being seen. Her 
silence, therefore, on such a topic is not 
surprising ; and there is nothing to show 
that either she or Rolfe had any confi- 
dential relation to Purchas, through 
which he must have learned of the affair, 
if either of them mentioned it. They 
probably never had occasion to mention 
it. 

This leaves us to account solely for 
the silence of Smith himself, in his letter 
of 1608, which was published in the 
‘True Relation of Virginia.’ So far as 
that letter, a private one to personal 
friends, has been published, it makesno 
allusion whatever to Pocahontas and her 
intervention in his behalf. It refers to 
his captivity, but is silent as to his ro- 
mantic rescue. That this is a strong 
point against the truth of Smith’s story, 
I admit ; but it is not decisive or con- 
clusive. There are two ways of ac- 
counting for it, either of which is 
probable. The first is that Smith’s letter 
never was ai// published. It was not 
published by Smith, but by some one 
who got hold of it and published such 
parts of it as he liked. It never was in- 
tended for publication, and the anony- 
mous publisher admits that it is not 
published complete. The publisher, 
whoever he was, wrote a preface to it, 
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and signed his initials thereto, “I. H.,” 
but has left no other clue to his identity. 
In this preface he says: ‘“ Somewhat 
more was by him [Smith] written, which 
being, as I thought, fit to be private, I 
would not adventure to make it pub- 
licke.” What was omitted has never 
been discovered, and never can be now. 
The incident of the rescue may have 
been in the part omitted, and “I. H.” 
may have thought it one of the matters 
“fit to be private,” or his friend, to 
whom the letter was addressed, may 
have thought so, and, for prudential, if 
not for private, reasons, may have in- 
terdicted its publication. lhe very fact 
that the letter, as published, if not com- 
plete, forbids any inference as to what 
the letter, as written, did not contain. 
In the second place, there is good rea- 
son, if it be admitted that Smith made 
no allusion in this letter, as written, to 
his rescue by Pocahontas, for his silence. 
The reader will remember that on the 
voyage out from England to Virginia, 
Smith was arrested and tried upon a 
charge of conspiring to make himselfking 
of Virginia; and that although he was 
acquitted, his enemies in the colony con- 
tinued to hold that suspicion against 
him. He appears, from the prominence 
given him by the colony as an Indian 
trader, to have been the only one of the 
colonists who had succeeded in ingrati- 
ating himself with the natives. Doubt- 
less he magnified his office no little, and 
boasted greatly of his influence over the 
Indians ; and if to this he had added, 
on his return from Powhatan, an account 
of his rescue by Pocahontas, the “ Em- 
peror’s’’ daughter, he would have put 
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into the hands of his enemies the very 
weapon they wanted—proof of his am- 
bition to be made himself king of Vir- 
ginia. Indeed, in 1809, when he re- 
turned to England under charges, one” 
of these charges was that “he would 
have made himself king by marry- 
ing Pocahontas, Powhatan’s daughter.” 
Why this particular specification against 
him, if there was not the story of the 
rescue, or a hint or rumor of it on which 
to base the charge? The very keen- 
ness of these enemies of his to get hold 
of a good accusation of this kind, must 
have taught Smith to be reticent after 
the return to Jamestown ; and to be par- 
ticularly reticent on this point, in what 
he wrote home, since what was written 
could be produced in proof against him. 
This necessity for being silent on an in- 


cident capable of being so construed 
against him, continued as long as he was 


seeking employment in Virginia. It was 
only when Pocahontas was married to 
Rolfe that the possibility of such a con- 
struction was removed, and, as we shall 
show, Smith made the incident public 
as soon after the marriage as he had op- 
portunity. To my mind, this is a very 
solid and sufficient reason for Smith’s 
reticence among his comrades in the 
colony, as well as for his alleged 
silence in the letter of 1608. He was 
a shrewd, cunning man, always mindful 
of the interests of Captain John Smith ; 
and even if he thought the incident a 
very romantic one, he had prudence 
enough to keep quiet about it so long as 
it was likely to subject him to the en- 
mity of his opponents. 

That Smith had'a strong liking for 
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Pocahontas, although she was only a 
child at the time he was in the colony, 
and that Pocahontas had a child’s ro- 
mantic attachment to him, is not only 
probable but provable. One of the 
colonists writes: 

Very oft she came to our fort with what she 
could get for Captain Smith, that ever loved and 
used all the country well, but her especially he ever 
much respected and she so well rcquited it that, 
when her father intended to have surprised him, she 
by stealth, in the dark night, came through the 
wilderness and told him of it. Jf he would he might 
have married her. 

Doubtless it was this impression 
among the colonists that prompted 
the charge against him in 1609, and it 
is fairly inferable that if the rescue 
never happened, and Pocahontas was a 
stranger to Smith, this instance of steal- 
ing through the wild woods at night, to 
apprise him of her father’s treachery, 
could not have happened. There was 
as deep a personal devotion in this act 
as in the rescue, and it is as romantic, 
though not so striking as the event 
which is questioned and denied. It 
was also stated by Ralph Hamor, in 
giving an account of the subsequent 
kidnapping of Pocahontas by Captain 
Argall, that “though she had been many 
times a preserver of him [Captain Smith] 
and the whole colony, yet till this acci- 
dent [the kidnapping in 1612] she was 
never seen at Jamestown since his de- 
parture.” (‘Smith’s General History,’ 
book 4, p. 18.) The devotion of Poca- 
hontas to Smith and her influence with 
him is further attested by a fact stated 
in the ‘True Relation.’ Some short 
time after Smith’s return from his cap- 
tivity an effort was made by Powhatan 
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to get possession of some of the fire- 
arms of the English, of which Smith 
had given him 2 wonderful account. 
The Indians he sent to stcal them were 
caught by Smith and confined as prison- 


ers under a threat of being put to death. - 


They confessed that Powhatan had sent 
them, that he might get weapons to 
fight the English with. Upon hearing 
of their capture, Powhatan sent Poca- 
hontas to intercede with Smith for their 
release, and her influence with him was 
sufficient to secure it. On what basis 
can this be explained if there had been 
no rescuc, aid Pocahontas was nothing 
to Smith but the daughter of a savage 
chief who was plotting his destruction? 
If Pocahontas did rescue Smith, this fol- 
jowing instance is easily understood. 
Otherwise it is inexplicable. No savage 
chief would even have risked the life of 
his young and darling child by sending 
her on such a mission, if something had 
not previously occurred to give that 
child 2 hold upon the ai:cctions of Smith. 
Ali these citations go strongly to con- 
firm the truth of Smith’s account of his 
expcricnce with Powhatan, and the pre- 
carious foothold which Smith had in the 
colony likewise admonished him not to 
parade it, lest his enemies should there- 
in find’ occasion to displace him from 
his employmeat under the Virginia com- 
pany. 

Pocahontas, as we have here seen, 
was devotedly attached to Smith while 
he was in the colony, and rendered him 
and it signal service ; but when Smith 
left for England she lost all interest in 
the colony, and remained with her 
father until 1612. At the time of 
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Smith’s capture she was, according to 
one account, but eight years old, and 
according to another ten. Taking the 
latter as the most probable approach to 


* the truth, she would be, in 1612, but 


fourteen years old. In that year she 
was with her father, on the Potomac, 
somewhere near the mouth of the Reap- 
pahannock. Captain Argole, who was 
on a trading expedition up the Potomac, 
resolved to capture her, and did so, 
holding her as a hostage against the 
savages. It was on board the vessel 
of Argolethat she became acquainted 
with Rolfe, who subsequently married 
her and took her to England, where 
she died. It is to her credit that she 
would not hear of marrying Rolfe until 
she was (falsely) assured that Smith was 
dead. She was true to Smith while she 
thought him alive; and the fact that 
she was imposed on, in this assurance, 
would sufficiently account for the fact 
that Rolfe avoided Smith on his return 
to England, and that both Smith and 
Pocahontas found it prudent to see as 
little as possible of each other. 

But the marriage of Pocahontas re- 
leased Smith from all cause for reti- 
cence about his rescue from the war 
clubs of Powhatan’s warriors ; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find that on her arrival in 
England, in 1616, Smith wrote for her a 
sort of letter of introduction to the 
queen, or, in his own words: 

A little booke to this effect to the Queen an ab- 
stract whereof followeth, viz: ‘‘Some ten years 
ago, being in Virginia, and being taken prisoner by 
the power of Powhatan, then chiefking. . . . I 
cannot say I felt the least occasion of want that was 


in the power of those my mortal foes to prevent, not- 
withstanding all their threats. After some six weeks 
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falting among those savage courtiers, at the minute 
of my execution, she hazarded the beating out of her 
own braines to save mine, and not only that but so 
prevailed with her father that I was conducted safely 
to Jamestown. 


This purports to have been written in 
1616, and if so, is the first written ac- 
count of the rescue we have. But it 
was not published until 1624, when it 
was included in Smith’s ‘ Generall His- 
torie.’ Mr. Adams objects to it that its 
authenticity rests on the authority of 
the ‘ Generall Historie’ alone ; but that 
objection renders everything in the 
‘Generall Historie’ doubtful, and if it 
proves anything proves too much. As 
Mr. William W. Henry says: “If this 
objection is good, the whole of the early 
colonial history of Virginia will have to 
be rewritten and compiled from other 
sources.” 

The second published reference to the 
rescue occurred in 1622, in a letter 
written by Smith from New England to 
a friend in England, and published the 
same year in what is now known as the 
‘New England Trials.’ In this letter, 
speaking of his experiences with the 
Indians in Virginia, he says: “It is 
true, in our greatest extremity they shot 
me, slew three of my men, and by the 
folly of them that fled, took one prisoner. 
Yet God made Pocahontas, the king’s 
daughter, the means to deliver me,” 
etc. The third reference to it was made 
in his ‘Generall Historie,’ published in 
1624. 

It is true, all of these statements rest 
upon the authority of Smith, but there 
is a good reason for that, since Smith 
was the only witness of its truth, except 
Pocahontas, and she never published 
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anything. The letter of 1616 was first 
published in 1624 by Smith, 
and the allegation that it was written in 
1616 rests upon Smith’s authority alone. 
“But the ‘Generall Historie’ of 1624 
was published at a time when it was 
possible to expose the falsehoods of 
Smith, if they were falsehoods. The 
‘Generall Historie’ was written at the 
request of the “Virginia Company,” 
which not only had charge of Virginia 
affairs, but had brought Pocahontas to 
England and entertained her there. 
Smith prepared his book at their re- 
quest and from materials in their office. 
It is plain that the company had faith 
in the book and its statements, and 
Purchas, who also had access to all of 
Smith’s material, testified strongly in 
behalf of Smith and his book. 
Each of Smith’s statements about his 
rescue, in 1616, 1622 and 1624, was 
made under circumstances which would 
inevitably have led to his detection had 
he been guilty of falsehood. If Smith’s 
letter to the queen was really written, 
it doubtless procured a kind royal 
reception for Pocahontas, and both 
Pocahontas and Rolfe would know of 
it. As they never contradicted it, they 
were both silent witnesses to its truth. 
If the letter was mo? written, the allega- 
tions concerning it in the ‘General His- 
tory’ in 1624 could easily have been 
exposed, for the king still survived, as 
did also Purchas and many others who 
were at court in 1616. It is incredible 
that Smith should lay himself open to 
easy contradiction by publishing a false- 
hood as to his “little book” to the 
queen, and connect that easily expos- 
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able falsehood with another falsehood 
about his rescue. In his letter of 1622 
he refers to four living witnesses of his 
bold treatment of Opechancanough 
(Powhatan’s brother), and almost di- 
rectly relates his rescue by Pocahontas. 
Had this last been a fabrication of 
Smith’s, as is now alleged, why was it 
not so recognized by these four wit- 
nesses ? 

The only other point that remains to 
be noticed is the fact that Smith’s sev- 
eral accounts of 1608, 1616, 1622 and 
1624 do not agree. There are, it is 
plain, various disagreements in them, 
such as giving Pocahontas’ age, in one 
account, as eight, in another as ten years, 
and in stating the length of his captivity 
in one place at four weeks, and in an- 
other at six. But these are not fatal dis- 
agreements. No man ever related the 
same story twice in the same way. At 
first he will omit what he will afterwards 
supply, and what originally seemed of 
little importance afterwards becomes 
of greater. Witnesses in trials, men of 
unquestioned character, often vary 
their narratives, and experience proves 
that ordinary memories are often very 
treacherous as to details, although 


* trusty enough as to main facts. Indeed, 


if all of Smith’s narratives had been ex- 
actly alike, there would have been much 
more reason to regard them as fabrica- 
tions than there is now. The varia- 
tions prove the absence of any intention 
to deceive. 

It is noteworthy that all of Smith’s 
references to this affair are brief and 
modest. There is no dwelling upon 
details, and there is no attempt to mag- 








nify the story or make a great thing out 
of it. The story is told as that of an 
ordinary affair, a mere passing incident, 
and not wonderful in itself. This 
proves what I have before suggested, 
that this incident, which seems so ro- 
mantic to us, was not regarded as such 
in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In that day of rough colonial 
experiences it was not regarded as won- 
derful. Time has hallowed it to us; 
but it stood out, then, as a naked, ordi- 
nary fact, without a halo about it. I 
can conccive of no motive that Smith 
can have had for fabricating such a 
story. He was dependent upon the 
Virginia company for employment, and 
his recommendations for their favor 
consisted in his tact and skill as an 
explorer and colonist. The Pocahon- 
tas story could not commend him to 
them, in any way, nor help his pros- 
pects ; while a falsehood contained in a 
book compiled for them, might, if de- 
tected, have ruined him with the com- 
pany. That it cou/d have been detected, 
if false, is too clear, I think, for doubt. 

Upon the whole, the preponderance 
of testimony is, I think, upon the side 
of the truth of his story. The-peculiar 
circumstances of the case render cor- 
roboration of it difficult ; but there has 
not been a single objection to its truth 
that cannot easily be overcome. There 
is nothing improbable, as I have said, 
in the incident itself; and the subse- 
quent history of Pocahontas shows that 
she was at least twice afterwards ready 
to sacrifice her life to save Smith; and 
one of the colonists relates how she 
also, at another time, intervened to 
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save the life of another person, and 
succeeded. Her devotion to Smith was 
unquestionable, and her kindness to all 
who were in danger, and whom she 
could save, is proved beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. It does not require any 
stretch of credulity to believe in Smith’s 
version of his rescue by her, and it was 
characteristic of Pocahontas to act as 
she is represented to have acted. 

In conclusion, I cannot forbear refer- 
ring to two points that have pressed 
upon me in examining the authorities in 
this case. The first is the extreme 
youth of Pocahontas at the time of the 
rescue. It has always been my impres- 
sion that Pocahontas was then a young 
woman, a grown up princess, instead of 
a mere chit of a child, eight or ten years 
of age. The romance of the thing, it 
seems to me, is half taken away when 
we come to look onthe rescue as the 
work of a child. The second point is a 
very great wonder why Smith did not 
marry Pocahontas. It is plain that he 
could if he would. Her attachment to 
him was great, her devotion unbounded; 
and when he left Virginia, she refused 
to hold any further intercourse with the 


colonists. Her refusal to marry Rolfe, 
until she was told that Smith was dead, 
shows that three years of absence from 
Smith had not blinded her love for him. 
Smith, too, I think, was attached to her, 
and doubtless knew, what the colonists 
all knew, that he could have had her 
by waiting long enough for her. While 
he was at Jamestown she was still but a 
child; and then there was always that 
fear of being accused of wanting to be 
made king of Virginia, which his mar- 
riage to Pocahontas would but have 
confirmed in the eyes of the suspicious 
colonists. He was, moreover, but an 
adventurer, dependent for employment 
on the Virginia company, and between 
fear of the accusations of his enemies 
and dread of losing employment, he suf- 
fered the chance of winning this noble- 
hearted girl to slip away from him. 
One cannot but feel contempt for him 
for this pusillanimity, and regret that 
poetic justice, in this case, was sadly 
cheated of its due. As the wife of 
Smith, Pocahontas would have been in 
her right place ; as the wife of Rolfe we 
lose all interest in her. 


RUSSELL ERRETT. 
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Tue implements of husbandry used 
by the early settlers were very rude. 
The wooden plow was followed in its 
round by harrows of equally primitive 
construction. Spade and hoe farming was 
better managed, and gardening was 
carried on very diligently. The cul- 
ture of vegetables, like that of fruit, was 
better understood in France than in Eng- 
land. The colonists did not fail to 
bring with them such seeds and plants 
as would enable them to enjoy their 
favorite home dishes. Onions of every 
variety sent forth their appetizing odors 
from every door, and flourished green 
in every garden. Beans and peas, green 
or dry, were their daily food, not in the 
solid Yankee form of baked pork and 
beans, but in the shape of savory soup 
and pottage. Beets, carrots and delicate 
squashes were also cultivated largely 
with the universal cabbage and potato. 
-Buckwheat furnished the means for 
preparing the ancient luxury of buck- 
wheat cakes, while Indian corn asserted 
its supremacy as a native and sovereign 
of the field. When green it was one 
of the choicest dishes, and was 
doubtless as universally devoured as it 
is with us. The late Doctor: Cavalli 
used to describe very humorously his 
first vision of green corn-eating at one 
of our hotels on his arrival. He was 


greatly surprised at seeing large platters 
of hot corn on the cob laid onthe 
table, and wondered what sort of ani- 
mals were to be fed in the diningroom 
with the boarders. But when he saw 
twenty or thirty of his neighbors seize 
each an ear, and proceed to gnaw it 
after the fashion of squirrels, he invol- 
untarily turned round to see if he could 
discover the long bushy tail that dis- 
tinguished those corn-eaters. It did 
not require a long sojourn to overcome 
his prejudices, however, and add him to 
the ranks of the rodentia. A favorite 
method of preparing corn was to hull it 
by scalding it in lye, from which it was 
afterwards completely rinsed and then 
dried, and sometimes almost baked. In 
this way it was made to keep sweet and 
tender for any period, and entered into 
many dishes. The Fur company always 
laid in large supplies of this dried corn. 
Medaminaboa, or corn soup was highly 
prized by both French and Indians. 
Their maple sugar they made, as the In- 
dians did, by graining it into a fine white 
or yellow powder. When made neatly, 
most persons prefer it in this form to the 
more crude loaves and cakes into which 
itis generally run by the American farm- 
ers. The husking bee and the sugar camp 
were scenes of festivity and gaiety wor- 
thy of such a lighthearted people. 











The live stock next claims attention. 
Bees are very commonly kept, and were 
of no small profit. Of course, among a 
race whose favorite emblem, the cock, 
flourishes on every steeple, there was 
no lack of chickens. Ducks waddled 
along the shore, and incredible numbers 
of tame geese hissed and squalled at the 
passers by, aided in their chorus by the 
yelping of small dogs, which were also 
quite common enough. Turkeys, wild 
and tame, abounded. Their cattle were 
small and not very good. Two of their 
oxen could perform any heavy amount 
of labor compared with the average of 
working cattle to be found now. Hogs 
were numerous, of such long gaunt pro- 
portions and huge heads that they have 
been generally distinguished as the “ al- 
ligator’’ breed, from a caricature resem- 
blance to that ungainly beast. Turned 
into the woods to forage for subsistence, 
they became wild and shy. Many years 
ago the island above Detroit was badly 
infested with rattlesnakes, and a drove 
of swine was sent there to destroy them. 
The hogs soon thinned out the snakes, 
but in the course of time became very 
numerous and lost all the habits and 
characteristics of tame animals. From 
these the island derived the name it has 
always borne until it ceased to be 
euphoneous to refined ears and is now 
known indiseriminately as Belle Isle, 
and Ile aux Cochous or Hog Island. It 
is now a city park, awaiting the future 
of municipal taste or vandalism. 

But the most important animal was 
the horse. In most countries physiolo- 
gists trace out resemblances in charac- 
ter between this intelligent animal and 
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his master. How far this is fancy and 
how far founded in truth it is unneces- 
sary to decide. But there is no doubt 
the horses of this region possessed char- 
acteristics quite peculiar. Authorities 
differ concerning the origin of the breeds 
of ponies found here, and the time of 
their general introduction. From the 
varying characteristics of the ponies 
used by the French and Indians, there is 
reason to suppose them of very different 
origin. The Indian pony resembles the 
mule in shape, being generally thin- 
chested, with drooping head and slouch- 
ing gait. He was rarely used except as 
a beast of burden, the Indians having 
no vehicles ; and when ploughing was to 
be done their French neighbors were 
called in to do this important work. 
The powers of endurance of this perse- 
cuted animal were great, but if he pos- 
sessed speed or other showy qualities 
he got small occasion to exhibit them. 
He was a very meek-looking beast. 

But the French or Canadian pony is 
another animal. Varying in shape, but 
always sturdy and nimble, he bore a 
great resemblance to his master in his 
tastes and habits. Every landholder 
was the possessor of one or more, if not 
of droves of these ponies. They lived 
at free quarters in the woods and got 
neither food nor care from the hand of 
man—until required for use. As water 
was often scarce in the woods, it was 
common, on a summer evening, to see a 
large drove of them gallop down through 
the city streets to the river to drink, and 
then return as swiftly as they came to 
the woods or the common. And often 
at night the citizens would be waked 
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out of a sound sleep by the charge of 
this irregular cavalry as it thundered by 
in the darkness. Wo betide the un- 
lucky dog that ventured to insult the 
cavalcade, for his broken bones paid the 
penalty of his rashness. And if any in- 
cautious merchant left his casks ex- 
posed, the morning was pretty sure to 
reveal the work of the rapacious beasts 
who found these very convenient salt 
licks, and consumed as much as possible 
of their favorite equine luxury. 

But it was not in his wild state that 
the Canadian pony exhibited these traits 
that will hand down his fame to poster- 
ity. He is not one of the quadrupeds 
whose neck is clothed with thunder. It 
was only when broken that his fine points 
appeared. Whenever the members of 


the family wanted to visit town, or a 


distant neighbor, the chare¢¢e or cart was 
drawn out to serve in lieu of the modern 
buggy or carriage. This was a two 
wheeled vehicle with a body of a light 
rack or frame, in which all that required 
transportation was carried, whether hu- 
man or chattel. Sometimes a hickory 
chair with a bottom of twisted bark was 
used as a seat, and sometimes a board 
laid across served that purpose. For 
some purposes a box with tight sides 
and front and a movable board fitting 
in behind was substituted for the open 
frame. ‘These carts were the most con- 
venient vehicles for muddy roads that 
could be devised. They could be 
backed up to the door and ladies could 
step in and out as easily as from one 
room to another. Until within the last 
forty years they were a favorite mode of 
conveyance for all ourcitizens. A good 
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Buffalo skin or two formed a comforta- 
ble carpet to which the over luxurious 
added ottomans ; and thus provided, as 
many persons as could crowd in were 
borne through the streets to church or 
party in glee as well as comfort. No 
danger of broken springs or upsets de- 
terred them. Nothing could turn a cart 
over, and no known power could break 
one. Occasionally a tricky youngster 
would pull out the pin-which held down 
the cart body in front and let it tilt over 
backward so as to spill out its living 
contents, but no bones were broken by 
such a misadventure. These homely 
carriages have at last been superseded 
by the more elegant productions of 
the coachmaker; but there are few 
who do not occasionally look back 
with regret to the old French carts. 
It must be owned, however, that they 
are not suited to pavements. When 
intended for ponies, they were made 
very light and small, so that it was 
no great task to draw them at a smart 
pace. And on those occasions when a 
merry procession came rattling through 
the streets to the old church, the men 
in their best and the women in their 
bright array, the cortege was as gay if 
not as elegant as any that now graces 
Jefferson avenue. But the ponies that 
hurried along with riders on their backs 
displayed their speed to more advan- 
tage. Ifthe ground was dry enough to 
make their footing sure, they were all 
ready for a race, and so swift were their 
movements that many a little animal has 
made better time than a tall racer that 
could step over him with ease. Every 
pony was trained to work or pace, 














and trials of speed were sure to be 
made whenever two of them came 
together. Itis said the Frenchman of 
France is not renowned for skill in horse- 

racing, but yields in this to the English. 

Certainly the taste for such amusement 

was native to the French inhabitants of 
this region. The race ground, however, 

was one not to be found in France or 

England. As soon as the ice was strong 

enough to bear, the river swarmed with 

carioles, each drawn by a pony of mettle, 

and gliding along the smooth path as 
swiftly as a meteor glances through the 
sky. The speed of the ponies on the ice 
was perfectly marvelous. Their feet 
flew so rapidly one could hardly see their 
motion ; and if a horse of ordinary size 
were to move his legs with equal swift- 
ness, the animals of the turf would re- 
cord such triumphs as now no one 
dreams of. The River Rouge was the 
favorite race ground. The stream be- 
ing narrow was always frozen smoothly; 
and although somewhat crooked, it 
nevertheless presented a good track for 
such trials of speed. Whenever a race 
was to come off, the river swarmed with 
sleighs, and going and returning there 
were many pretty matches hardly sur- 
passed by the regular performances. 
But when the contest was about to com- 
mence in earnest, and every animal was 
fretting and prancing with eagerness, the 
spectacle was worthy an amphitheatre. 
The signal given, they all fly as if blown 
froma cannon, the cariole only serving 
to steady and control their motions as 
they frantically clear the ground in their 
swift career. The shouts of the drivers 
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excite the fiery little animals to the ut- 
most, and in an incredibly short space 
of time the race is over and the winner 
bragging of his horse, and of his various 
exploits, past, present and future. The 
day is spent in irregular races inter- 
rupted occasionally by visits to the 
grocery, and toward night the Detroit 
river swarmed again with the homeward 
bound cavalcade, racing as if the horses 
had not run a rod. 

With their smooth, light gait the 
ponies rarely broke through the ice. 
Heavy trotters could stand no chance 
with them on the river. The pony 
would glide along as if he had skates 
bound to his feet, but the large horse 
would frequently strike his foot through 
the ice, leaving watery tracks through 
the whole of his course, and would not 
unfequently leave his load floundering 
in the water. 

The only carriages of any pretensions 
were gigs or caléches, but these were 
not common. The carts were so con- 
venient, and so suitable for all purposes 
of burden and locomotion, that few were 
ambitious of better vehicles. But the 
traineau, or sled, which served for the 
more ordinary purposes of hauling wood 


or other loads, never served in winter — 


the more dignified purposes of the cart. 
The cariole alone, like the chariot of 
the ancients, was deemed worthy to 
figure in the races. 

Now all is changed. Everyone has 
his buggy for summer and his cutter for 
winter—our mechanics having appar- 
ently lost the art of cariole making. No 
better evidence could be found of the 
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itant and the rest of mankind. 


If we may believe the poets, the cart 


was a favorite carriage of the immortals. 
King James VI. of Scotland and I. of 
England, in his Scottish poems, calls 
upon Apollo to assist him : 
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gradual erasure of the lines of distinc- 
tion formerly existing between the hab- 





That when I do deseryve thy shyning carte 
The-Readers may esteme it in their sight. 
And speaks of the month of May, when 
The golden cairt, and the etheriall King, 
With purpous face in orient spring, 
Maist angel-lyke ascending in his sphere. 
But in the sweep of change 
“ The beautiful is vanished and returns not !” 


James V. CAMPBELL. 








WHEN the tocsin of war woke up the 
echoes in our hills and valleys, in that 
April that already seems to belong to 
the dim past, although but little more 
than a score of years behind us, the 
prophets declared that the valley of the 
Ohio would be the skirmish line be- 
tween the combatants, and that the 
waters of the La Belle river would often 
be reddened by the gore of those who 
met in the fray of battle on its banks. 
And this might have been, so far at 
least as Ohio was concerned, had not 
the wise foresight of her governor and 
the valor of her sons saved West Vir- 
ginia and made a free gift of it to the 
Union, and thus put a cordon of de- 
fense between her and the rebellious 
states. 

Only once, and that not until July, 
1863, was this defensive line crossed 
by soldiers in arms; only once were 
the free men of Ohio forced to fight 
for “their altars and their fires’? on 
their own soil.’ 
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That solitary instance is remarkable 
not only for its singularity but for its 
extent, its far-reaching design, and the 
valor and skill with which it was con- 
ducted. It is true the result was dis- 
aster to the leader, and to the greater 
part of his command, but failure could 
be predicated only by those who were 
ignorant of the scope and design, as 
well as the actual results of the expedi- 
tion. A careful examination will show 
that to a considerable extent the great 
raider did what he set out to do. 

This will be better shown by a brief 
recapitulation of the condition and cir- 
cumstances of Union and Confederate 
armies in the south and west. General 
Bragg’s army lay around Tullahoma, 
in the southern part of Tennessee, west 
of the Cumberland mountains, with his 
cavalry stretching far out on each wing. 
General Rosecrans was at Stone river, 
with a greatly superior force, keeping 
close watch over General Bragg, and 
getting ready to pounce upon him when 








there seemed to be a propitious time. 
General Buckner was.in East Tennes- 
see, in command of a force altogether 
inadequate to do what he was attempt- 
ing—hold the loyal population in sub- 
jection to Confederate authority. Gen- 
eral Burnside was watching Buckner, 
and at the same time collecting more 
troops, so that it would be an easy task, 
when he was ready, to drive Buckner 
out of Tennessee and completely over- 
whelm him. General Judah, with ten 
thousand troops, five thousand of which 
were superb cavalry, lay between Rose- 
krans and Burnside, forming a sort of 
connecting link, and ready to codper- 
ate with either, as occasion required. 
In these circumstances Bragg could not 
weaken his force to help Buckner, nor 
could the latter assist the former, no 
matter how urgent the need might be. 
Bragg could well divine that a battle 
was imminent, and he, of course, wanted 
to secure as favorable conditions as pos- 
sible for the coming trial. He wished 
to cross the Tennessee and get into the 
region of Chattanooga, and he also 
wanted, if possible, to scatter or divide 
the forces with which he must contend, 
and which exceeded his own so greatly 
in numbers. But he could do nothing 
with Rosecrans watching him, and all 
the Union forces ready to codperate 
with one another, or concentrate if the 
occasion required. Or if Burnside 
should attack Buckner, and Rose- 
crans Bragg simultaneously, Judah 
could bring up his forces and strike 
on the flank or rear, wherever he 
could do most execution. To Bragg 
there seemed to be no remedy for the 
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‘tency for such work, and besides him 
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difficulties of his situation but to get 
up a counter irritation. To save his 
king he must draw attention to another 
part of the board, even at the risk of 
sacrificing some of the less important 
pieces. If he could get up such an ex- 
citement elsewhere as would cause the 
withdrawal of any considerable force 
from the ranks of his opponents, his 
prospects would be brightened thereby 
and he would have a better chance to 
execute his plans. That this is not the 
common notion in regard to the pur- 
pose and intent of Morgan’s raid is 
well known. It was said that he crossed 
the Ohio to escape from Hobson, who 
was in pursuit. This view would seem 
to carry absurdity upon its very face. 
Morgan was in advance of Hobson 
from six to twenty-four hours. So wily 
a fox as he could have eluded Hobson 
and escaped into western Kentucky, 
where he would have found friends and 
supporters. By crossing .the river he 
went where every house sheltered an 
enemy, and where it seemed that an- 
other Cadmies had been through the 
land, sowing dragon’s teeth, which 
sprang up and brought forth a crop 
of soldiers a hundred-fold more nu- 
merous than the seed. The view given 
here has the look of probability and 
is sustained by the testimony of Col- 
onel Duke, Morgan’s second in com- 
mand and ablést coadjutor. When 
General Bragg decided what was the 
best move he could make, he did not 
have long to look for an agent to exe- 
cute his plans. One man in his com- 
mand had already shown his compe- 
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there were few who could be trusted to 
do what was needed. John Hunt Mor- 
gan had proved himself capable of do- 
ing whatever reckless daring, unlimited 
skill and measureless endurance could 
accomplish. He was born in Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, in 1825, but was brought 
up in Kentucky, his father having moved 
to Lexington when John was only four 
years old. When nineteen he enlisted 
in the army and went to Mexico and 
served as lieutenant. After his return 
he went into business, was married, and 
when the War of Rebellion began he 
was in possession of quite a handsome 
property. He had many of the quali- 
ties that go to make up a hero and a 
successful leader of men. Of fine pres- 
ence and magnificent proportions, his 
very looks commanded the attention of 
beholders. He was fully six feet high 
and of the exact weight for the best 
effect. His manners were suave, his 
countenance frank and winning. There 
was also a look of authority about him 
that demanded obedience as well as 
confidence. His power of endurance 
was so wonderful that he seemed to set 
aside the common laws that control the 
need of rest and refreshment among the 
average of the human race. He was 
generous to a fault, and unselfish in the 
sense of looking better after the welfare 
of those under his command than his 
own. He exposed himself to dangers 
that he would not ask his men to en- 
counter. Fruitful in expeditions, quick- 
witted and ready in emergencies, he 
was exactly the man-to meet the re- 
quirements of this occasion. Indeed, 
he seems only to have needed a good 
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cause, and a conscience to sit at the 
helm, to have made a character that 
history could point to as one to be re- 
membered and admired. 

General Bragg wished not only to di- 
rect attention and draw off a part of 
Burnside’s troops while he could make 
good the crossing of the Tennessee, but 
to occupy elsewhere as large a force as 
possible until after the battle which he 
saw must be near at hand. Morgan 
had already made several raids into the 
“Blue Grass” of Kentucky, and helped 
himself and his troopers to as many of 
the fine horses, for which the region is 
famous, as he wanted. He had madea 
reputation in these forays and attached 
to himself many of the dauntless young 
men of Kentucky, and had created in 
them a confidence so entire that they 
believed that, with Morgan to lead them, 
they would go anywhere and do any- 
thing. On this occasion Bragg pro- 
posed to him to make another raid into 
Kentucky and add to other exploits, if 
possible, the taking of Louisville. He 
spoke to ears ready to hear and ap- 
pealed to a heart ready to dare and do. 
On one point, however, they disagreed. 
Morgan wished to extend his operations 
to the states north of the Ohio river, 
which Bragg absolutely forbade. Mor- 
gan, having more confidence in his own 
judgment than in that of his superior, 
told Colonel Duke, his second in com- 
mand, that he intended to disobey 
orders and give Indiana and Ohio a 
taste of the horrors that the south had 
known and suffered during the war. 
Besides, he said with apparent force, a 
raid into Kentucky would not be suffi- 
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cient in extent and duration to accom- 
plish what they desired, whereas if he 
crossed the river and invaded Indiana 
and Ohio there would be an excite- 
ment and clamor in those states that 
would make it necessary, whether it 
were wise or not, to draw off Judah and 
occupy Burnside till Bragg could cross 
the Tennessee and fight the coming 
battle with Rosecrans. He urged these 
considerations with Bragg, but to him 
the risk seemed too great, and desira- 
ble as the result might be, he positively 
forbade his subordinate to undertake so 
daring a project. Neither convinced 
the other, and Morgan, as soon as he 
left the presence of his superior, de- 
clared his intention to execute his own 
plan. 

To carry the war into the enemy’s 
country has been a favorite watchword 
among enterprising warriors from Han- 
nibal to John Morgan. Nor does this 
Kentucky cavalier seem to have builded 
altogether a baseless fabric. His fol- 
lowers were born horsemen, full of pluck 
and daring, and many of them anxious 
to avenge wrongs and injuries which 
their friends in the south had suffered at 
the hands of Union soldiers. Morgan 
argued that there was no adequate force 
in Cincinnati to oppose him. If Judah 
sent Hobson with his cavalry in pursuit 
of him, as he supposed he would, he 
would keep out of his way, for no 
horsemen could ride like his. They 
would, besides, have the great advantage 
of going before and taking their pick of 
the horses, leaving only the lame and 
halt for their pursuers. The militia in 
the country through which they passed 
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could not be organized and made ready 
to meet them before they would be 
somewhere else. He could confuse 
their councils by feints and strata- 
gems, so that they would not know 
where or when to expect him. Three 
weeks before he started he sent scouts 
to examine the fords in the upper Ohio, 
and had spies and helpers everywhere. 
It was now July, and at that season of 
the year it was not difficult usually to 
find: fordable places in the river, or, if it 
seemed expedient, he could continue 
his way quite across Ohio and join Lee 
in Pennyslvania. His plan was far- 
reaching and comprehensive. Hecame 
near accomplishing it. But for, to him, 
an, untoward event which no prudence 
or foresight could have seen or pre- 
vented, his well laid plan would have 
been executed. An almost unprece- 
dented rise in the river, unprecedented 
at that season, made it possible for gun- 
boats to ascend, and at a critical mo- 
ment became a barrier to his career. 
After making every preparation Mor- 
gan was ready, July, 2, 1863, to make a 
start. His entire force, according to 
Colonel Duke, who seems well entitled 
to credit, consisted of two thousand 
four hundred and sixty men, four pieces 
of artillery, a section of three inch Par- 
rotts attached to the first brigade and a 
section of twelve-inch Howitzers to the 
second. Morgan, with his troops crossed 
the Cumberland at Brecksville and 
Turkey-neck bend almost in the face of 
Judah’s cavalry that lay in very neigh- 
borly nearness. But General Judah 
trusted to the swollen river to keep 
Morgan on its hither side, and resisted 
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Hobson’s importunities to be sent to 
watch him. He underrated the enter- 
prise and daring of the man with whom 
he had to do. Morgan had his men 
ferried over in two little crazy flats, 
making the horses swim. He was now 
fairly embarked in his perilous enter- 
prise. His force would seem altogether 
inadequate to do what he had under- 
taken. But his troops were picked 
men, his popularity having attracted 
the “first blades” of Kentucky. They 
were horsemen by instinct, young, am- 
bitious, reckless and revengeful. The 
experience they had gained in previous 
raids made them wise in the kind of 
wisdom they needed. Their confidence 


in their leader was entire ; he had never 
failed, how could he now? With him 
to go before and direct them, they 
would not fear to meet any power, seen 


or unseen. He well knew that he was 
putting himself in the way of greater 
peril than he had ever encountered. 
He would be obliged to fight infantry, 
cavalry and artillery. When they 
crossed the Ohio, they would emphat- 
ically burn their ships behind them. If 
repulsed, they could not fall back behind 
infantry and recover; if defeated, there 
would be no place of refuge. When 
they passed through towns, every house 
‘would be turned into a fort from which 
they might expect attack. But Mor- 
gan’s plans were definite. He knew 
exactly what he wanted to do and had 
a well laid plan as to the way he would 
do it ; and great as was the peril, the end 
to be accomplished justified the risk. 
It wasan old trick of his to take pos- 
session of telegraph offices, and he had 
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a man with him well versed in the art 
of telegraphy. By intercepting tele- 
graphic dispatches he would become 
cognizant of the plans and procedure 
of the enemy and by sending telegrams 
to suit himself mislead and deceive. 
He was capable of great dispatch and 
would “take time by the forelock.” 
In the kind of warfare he had previously 
waged, he had learned to do a great 
deal in a short time. He would put a 
division of three thousand soldiers ints 
line of battle in thirty minutes. He 
depended upon celerity, stratagem, 
bravery and finesse for success in this 
great undertaking, and above all he felt 
assured by his abounding confidence in 
his own quick-witedness and readiness 
in an emergency. His soldiers trusted 
in him, he in himself. ; 
With this meagre force of but little 
more than two thousand men, Morgan 
set out to cross the states, Kentucky, 
Indiana and Ohio. In two of these 
states, every man was an enemy and 
every place swarmed with those whose 
desire was to bring about his destruc- 
tion. In all this extent of country there 
were for him no reserve forces, no safe 
place of retreat, no help of any sort no 
matter how sore his need might be. 
The next day after starting he came to 
Green river which he was obliged to 
cross. There he found Colonel Moore 
in command of a Michigan regiment in 
a remarkably well chosen position, 
which they gallantly defended. Morgan 
was not able to dislodge or defeat them, 
but he succeeded in pushing by and es- 
caping. He went on through Campbells- 
ville to Lebanon, where he defeated a 











Union force sent against him, and hur- 
ried on with his prisoners to Springfield, 
where he stopped long enough to parole 
them. Here he tapped the telegraph 
and found that he was expected at 
Louisville and that they were collecting 
a force there large enough to give him 
a warm reception. He decided to de- 
cline visiting it and turned to the north- 
west, made directly for Brandenburgh on 
the Ohio river, forty miles below Louis- 
ville. He stopped now and then, as he 
went along, to do a little mischief by 
way of keeping his handin. Here and 
there he picked up a squad of prisoners 
and paroled them. Thirty miles from 
Louisville he captured a railway train 
bound for Nashville. He crossed Ken- 
tucky in five days and stood upon the 
bank of the Ohio looking at the fair 
fields beyond. He had sent a courier 
before him to make arrangements for 
crossing the river. The order had been 
well executed. Soon after Captain 
Tailor reached Brandenburgh, the /. 7. 
Combs, a Henderson and Louisville 
packet, came up the river and without 
dread or fear of danger the crew made 
fast the boat at the wharf. Captain 
Taylor, with the thirty or forty men in 
his command, was soon on board and 
had taken possession before the officers 
of the boat well knew what had befallen 
them. After awhile the Alice Dean, a 
fine boat in the Memphis and Cincin- 
nati trade, was seen coming around the 
bend. As she showed no signs of land- 
ing, the Combs was compelled to act a 
traitor’s part and go out and bring her 
in, and this boat also was in the rebel 
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service before the officers had really 
decided as to the nature of the catus- 
trophe. And now the appliances were 
ready to take these raiders over the 
river and give them a chance to spread 
terror and dismay through a peaccit) 
country, that as yet knew nothing of the 
horrors of war when brought to homes 
and firesices. 

Morgan. at the head of his men, rode 
into Brandenburgh on the morning of the 
eighth of July. Hefound Captain Hines 
waiting for him there with a small force. 
As if to try his hand he had been over 
in Indiana on a raiding expedition to 
“stir up the copperheads” and to get 
what booty he could. But Hoosier pat- 
riotism was too much for him, and his 
reception was warmer than he relished. 
So he retreated across the river and was 
in Brandenburgh waiting for his chief. 

The ferrying over began at once. But 
Captain Hines’ performance had made 
the Indianans unusually wrathful, and a 
force was soon gathered on the opposite 
bank to try and hinder the crossing. They 
opened a fusilade with musketry and a 
small cannon, but Morgan silenced them 
by bringing up his parrotts and sending 
afew shells across the river. The ferry- 
ing was hurried forward and two regi- 
ments were already over when a new 
and formidable obstacle was presented 
in the way of a gunboat, that came 
puffing and blowing down the river. 

Duke says: 


We had watched with great interest her bold, 
unhesitating advance. When she came within a 
mile of the town, suddenly checking her way, she 
tossed her stub-nose defiantly, like an angry beauty 
of the coal pits, sided a little toward the town and 
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began to scold. A bluish-white funnel-shaped cloud 
spouted out from her left hand bow and a shot flew 
at the town. Then changing front forward she 
snapped 2 shcll at the men on the other side. 


But the men took refuge behind a 
ridge and were protected from her fire. 
The two parrotts were placed on an emi- 
nence that commanded the town, and 
answered her fire. ‘The solid shot 
skipped about her,’ continued Duke, 
‘in close proximity, and the shells burst 
close to her, but none seemed to touch 
her. This duel 


was witnessed with the most breath- 
less interest by the whole division; the 
men crowded in intense excitement upon 
the bluffs near the town to witness it, 
and General Morgan exhibited an emo- 
tion he rarely permitted to be seen.” 
There was reason for his being moved. 


Two of his best regiments were on the 
othcr side of the river and without their 
horses, which had not yet been taken 
over. He knew that Hobson was com- 
ing after him with all the speed he could 
muster, and there was no knowing how 
soon he would be upon him. Neither 
did he know how large a force might be 
collected on the Indiana side, if delay 
in crossing gave them time. 

It was, therefore, with an intense feel- 
ing of relief, that they saw the gunboat, 
after an hour’s sputtering, back out and 
go up the river. The crossing began 
again and was urged on with energy. 
They were none too soon in getting over 
the river, for Hobson came up that 
evening in time to use the fires the 
enemy had kindled. But there were 
no further hindrances in the crossing, 
and the troops were all over in time to 
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make a march of six miles before night- 
fall. 

Until Morgan was fairly across the 
Ohio and had set his foot on the sacred 
soil of a free state, his movements had 
excited but little attention in the states 
which he threatened with invasion. The 
white nation was petulant on account 
of the taking of Vicksburgh and the driv- 
ing of Lee out of Pennsylvania. Raids 
into the “‘ Blue Grass’? had become 
commonplace affairs, and that the 
raiders would extend their operations so 
as to include a foray into the states 
north of the Ohio found scanty credence, 
and was accepted only by those who 
had an uncommon knack at believing. 
But when the telegraph flashed the tid- 
ings all over the land, that it was no 
longer a matter of opinion, but an es- 
tablished fact, that Morgan was going 
to spread terror and devastation in these 
states, unharmed till now, a great fear 
fell upon the people throughout the 
region, and the immensity of belief that 
pervaded all classes more than made 
amends for the previous deficiency. He 
was going everywhere, and would do 
anything that was horrible and satanic. 
His force was magnified as though 
looked at through multiplying lenses. 
His poor two thousand men became 
twenty thousand or any number a little 
short of that. No lower estimate than 
four thousand appears in any newspaper 
of the period, and those who placed the 
estimate so low were thought to be only 
practicing a pleasant deception in order 
to comfort the affrighted. Morgan, 
himself, did all that he could to increase 
the confusion and mislead as to his real 
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plans. He uniformly took possession 
of the telegraph office, when he entered 
a town or village, and so was well in- 
formed in regard to measures adopted 
for defense, while he sent false intelli- 
gence about his own plans. He was 
going to Indianapolis direct, to burn the 
state house and get possession of the 
deposits in the vaults of the banks. He 
was going here and there. He was 
going everywhere. Miles and miles 
away from where he really ever was. 
Prudent housewives dug holes in the 
ground and buried their silver spoons, 
while their husbands hurried the horses 
up “the run” or into the woods where 
they hoped Morgan’s thievish followers 
would not find them. It would be im- 
possible to exaggerate the intensity of 
the scare all over Indiana and Ohio, 
and the tremor even reached Illinois. 

It is upon record that away up in IIli- 
nois, four hundred miles from the near- 
est point that Morgan ever touched, 
there was an alarm in the night which 
kept the good people awake and in ter- 
ror till the dawn of the morning. A 
happy couple had been bound together 
by the bands of hymen. Some boys, 
around with trumpets and tin pans and 
the usual musical instruments generally 
used on such occasions, surrounded the 
house in the still hours of the night and 
were celebrating the occasion by a reg- 
ular charivari. The noise woke up the 
sleepers in the town. Nothing but 
Morgan’s men could make such an up- 
roar. The alarm was given. Morgan 
was at their gates. The boys screamed 
with delight at the consternation they 
were occasioning. These new sounds 





added to the chorus increased the 
alarm. They could be nothing else but 
the screams of the victims of the cruel 
raiders. The frightened people took 
refuge in their cornfields, expecting to 
see bonfires made of their houses One 
good son of Scotia, listening to the sup- 
posed death groans till his heart ached, 
exclaimed, “ Dinna ye hear the screech? 
It is awfu’, dreadfu’! Ah, mon! but 
he’s a long time a deeing!”’’ The 
morning seemed long in coming to these 
poor grieving hearts, but it brought con- 
solation, for it assured them of safety. 
The governors of Indiana and Ohio 
issued proclamations calling for volun- 
teers to come forward and enlist and 
arm themselves to defcnd “their altars 
and their fires.” That these calls met 
with a ready responsc is proved by the 
fact that in Indiana, in forty-eight hours 
after the call was issued, sixty-five 
thousand men had offered their services 
and were on their way to their places of 
rendezvous. More were ready, but were 
told that they must stay at. home, there 
were enough. After crossing the river 
Morgan went direct to Salem, a town 
on the railroad thirty miles north of 
Louisville. He, however, stopped on 
his way at Corydon, where there was a 
skirmish with the militia and a few men 
killed on each side. One or two facts 
wili help to show the thoroughness with 
which Morgan prepared for his expedi- 
tion. At Corydon the citizens recog- 
nized in the rebel commander a young 
man who had recently spent several 
weeks in the place, and another who had 
the day previous worked on the fortifi- 
cations hastily erected for the defense 
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of the town. In Salem they burned the 
depot and pillaged from the stores pro- 
miscuously, wantonly destroying what 
they did not want or could not take. 
Bolts of calico seemed to be one of the 
coveted things among these troopers, 
and it was no strange thing to see 
gaily colored muslin streaming from 
their saddle bows. Morgan kindly 
made the offer to a mill owner to 
ransom his mill from the flames by 
the payment of one thousand dollars. 
The miller was glad to accept the offer 
and handed the chieftain a roll of bills. 
Morgan asked if there was the required 
sum in the package. The miller replied 
that he thought there was. Morgan 
counted the money and found that 
there was twelve hundred dollars. He 
handed back the two hundred in excess 


and asked firmly, “Do you think I want 


to rob you?” After doing all the dam- 
age they well could in Salem, the free- 
booters turned eastward and went on 
through Lexington and Paris to Dupont, 
taking everything they could find 
on the way, whether they needed, or 
would use it, or not. They especially 
made a clean sweep of the able-bodied 
horses. Colonel Duke with sly irony 
compliments the hospitality of the peo- 
ple on the route. He says they found 
bread and pies baked ready and waiting 
for them and oftentimes a hot breakfast 
or dinner smoking on the table, but 
adds that the hosts and hostesses did 
not stay to grace the board with their 
presence. They were unknown and 
minus quantities as a rule, though there 
was a glimpse sometimes caught of the 
women and little ones as they made 
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their escape from the back door. At 
Dupont, they stopped to tear up the 
railroad and burn an expensive bridge. 
They also found there a new kind of 
booty. Ina packing-house there were 
two thousand hams. These they ap- 
propriated and the troops went on their 
way with smoked hams dangling from 
their saddles, making rather an unusual 
finish to their equestrian outfit. They 
took anything and everything, appar- 
ently from the mere love of taking. One 
man carried a bird-cage many miles, 
while another wore a necklace made of 
skates around his neck. They were 
constantly coming across militia. Col- 
onel Duke thinks, that during their pro- 
gress through Indiana, they sometimes 
saw as many as ten thousand in a single 
day. But they were not organized and 
were never ready for efficient service 
till the freebooters were beyond their 
reach. He says also that the offi- 
cers and soldiers in their command 
were filled with wonder and amaze- 
ment at the appearance of thrift in the 
country they passed through and the 
multitude of people they saw every 
where. It showed them very plainly 
how much less terrible the ravages of 
war had been in the north than in the 
south. On the thirteenth of July Mor- 
gan and his men reached Harrison, 
which is on the line that divides Indiana 
from Ohio, and only twenty miles from 
Cincinnati. They had crossed Indiana, 
traveling about two hundred miles in 
five days. When it was known that this 
rebel band was fairly in Ohio, the con- 
sternation that spread all over the south- 
ern part of the state cannot be described. 
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Words are not adequate. No account 
could by possibility be accused of exag- 
geration. The uncertainty as to the 
plans and purposes of the rebel chief- 
tain increased the alarm and added to 
the perplexity. As usual, Morgan took 
posession of the telegraph office in the 
towns through which he passed, and 
while he could thus ascertain the plans 
for defense, where troops were to be 
concentrated, and when he was expected, 
he confused the councils of the defenders 
by sending false telegrams in regard to 
his intentions. So that where he was 
expected he was sure not to go, and it 
was always the unexpected that hap- 
pened. 

In Cincinnati they kept cool as long 
as they could. For they remembered the 
scare and the siege of the previous sum- 
mer, when they were put into military 
posture and armed for defense against 
an invisible enemy and one that per- 
sisted in remaining invisible, though to 
the knowing ones it was evident that the 
very thoroughness ‘of their preparation 
was to be thanked for the non-appear- 
ance of the enemy. But when Morgan 
and his men were within twenty miles of 
their city with their horses’ heads 
turned directly towards it, all fear of 
ridicule was thrown to the winds and 
they began zealously to prepare for his 
coming. 

As usual, the accounts of the number 
of the approaching enemy were greatly 
exaggerated. There were anywhere 
from five to twenty thousand men about 
to be precipitated upon them—men who 
delighted in bloodshed and were stran- 
gers to mercy. 


Governor Tod issued orders for arm- 
ing all the militia in the state, but in the 
counties bordering on the Ohio river 
the men were to gather in designated 
places and remain to defend their 
homes, which they were very much 
inclined to do without being ordered. 
In a short time there were fifty thou- 
sand men in the state under arms, 
ready to be used to crush this in- 
vading force, which by this time fell 
short of a paltry two thousand weary 
and worn horsemen. Could the force 
collected to oppose them have liter- 
ally fallen upon them, they would have 
crushed them to atoms! But the 
trouble was the troops must wait to 
be organized and armed. It was as 
he had thought it would be. Before 
they could be ready to offer effectual 
resistance, he was gone. It was like 
the pursuit of that celebrated phle- 
botomist, the flea, when they went 
where he was he wasn’t there! And 
no one could ever find out beforehand 
where he was going to be. But some- 
thing was accomplished by these exten- 
sive preparations. His freebooting en- 
terprise was converted into a flight. 
What-was to have been a ride through 
an enemy’s country, admitting suffici- 
ent delay to burn and destroy, became 
a race which allowed but little time to 
damage the country passed through. 


To the frightened people Morgan ° 


seemed ubiquitous; he was here, he 
was there, and he was to be—every- 
where. Only one law seemed to gov- 
ern him, where he was expected he was 
sure not to go. 

From Colonel Duke we learn that 
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from the first it was Morgan’s intention 
to avoid large towns and cities, and 
keep out of the way of any considera- 
ble force of militia, whenever he could, 
and also to march so rapidly that the 


militia could not be organized and 


made ready to oppose him. Upon 
this he depended in great part for 
his safety. 

Meanwhile Hobson was following on 
after him with all possible speed. He 
had three thousand well-appointed cav- 
alry, outnumbering Morgan by one- 
third. But it was a great advantage 
to the latter to go first and have a 
chance to take his pick of the horses, 
and often he made a clean sweep, so 
that there remained only “ Hobson’s 
choice” for his pursuer, and a very 
poor choice it often proved to be. 


Still, Hobson continued to keep with- 


in a few hours’ ride of Morgan. He 
was seldom more than a day’s ride be- 
hind him, and sometimes not more than 
five or six hours. No more gallant 
troops could be found in the army than 
he had in his command, and they had 
in this case unusual motive to stir them 
up to effort and make them patient in 
fatigue and suffering. And if in regard 
to horses they were at a disadvantage, 
they were greatly better off as to treat- 
ment on the part of the people. Hob- 
son and his brave followers were fed on 
the best that their larders afforded. 
Delicate hands prepared tempting 
viands, and the presence of their en- 
tertainers gave a new relish to what 
they set before them. When they had 
eaten and were refreshed, grateful hearts 
- gave them a God speed and sent them 
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on their way with earnest’ prayers for 
their success. 

In Cincinnati the excitement in- 
creased hour by hour and minute 
by minute after it was known that the 
enemy had entered the state. Gen- 
eral Burnside ordered business to be 
suspended and the mayor proclaimed 
martial law. On the twelfth bulletins 
were issued every hour, and the militia 
were ordered to parade to-morrow. 

During the night, while this city of a 
quarter of a million of people was fast 
asleep, with the exception of a few who 
had some special reason for keeping 
awake, among whom were the newspaper 
men engaged in collecting the latestitems 
for the morning edition of their papers, 
Morgan, the terrible, the dreaded and 
much-feared, was marching with all the 
haste he could around the city, quite as 
anxious to keep away from it as they 
were to have him. And when in the 
morning the citizens, while waiting for 
their coffee to cool, were reading the 
dispatches, telling where he was last 
night and when he might be expected, 
Morgan was on the east of them, driv- 
ing in the pickets at Fort Dennison and 
burning a pack of government wagons, 
having traveled ninety miles in thirty- 
five hours. He had made a circuit 
around the city, keeping within a radius 
of about fifteen miles. Looking at the 
matter from a rebel point of view, it has 
been considered a mistake on the part 
of Morgan that he did not attack Cin- 
cinnati.. But an attempt to take that 
city was.no part of his plan. He well 
knew that by the time he could get 
there there would be collected a force 














large enough to utterly crush and an- 
nihilate his little troop of men, and be- 
sides, if his soldiers, so devoted to help- 
ing themselves to whatever they could 
find, were once to get into the midst of 
booty so rich and tempting as the city 
would offer, there would be an end to 
all discipline, his men would scatter, be 
captured, killed and demoralized past 
all help. He, therefore, sympathized 
most heartily with the Cincinnatians in 
the desire that he and his men should 
preserve their character of strangers to 
the city, and felt that his greatest dan- 
ger was past when he had gone safely 
around it. 

At four o’clock p. M. they were twenty- 
eight miles east of Cincinnati, having 
made the greatest and most expeditious 
march that even Morgan ever accom- 
plished. 

By this time the excitement in Ohio 
had reached fever-heat, or if possible, 
gone beyond. No one felt safe, no 
place seemed secure. He was expected 
everywhere, and still the numbers grew 
of the men in his command. Not only 
nervous women were flurried and thrown 
off their balance, but wise and sedate 
men, from whom better things might 
have been expected, lost their mental 
equilibrium. Place and authority were 
not sufficient to steady them. In Mar- 
ietta, the little mother of the great state, 
there was rather a striking proof. The 
town is located just where the Musk- 
ingum river empties into the Ohio, and 
a part of itis on the west side of the 
river. After many years of strong de- 
sire and strenuous effort, a fine bridge 
had been made to span the river and 
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connect the two parts of the town. The 
bridge was not only competent to meet 
the demands of common travel, but had 
the strengh and audacity needed to 
make it offer a safe passage to railway 
trains. Until within a few years before 
this memorable raid, all passing over 
the river had been done in a flat pro- 

pelled by ropes and pullies. When, 
therefore, a splendid bridge was made 

to tie together the two banks of the 
river, the rejoicing was sincere and uni- 

versal, and there was no little pride felt 
in “our bridge.” The greater part of 

the town is on the east side. Morgan 
was on the west side of the river; of 

course he would come over and destroy 
the town root and branch. No sacri- 
fice could be too great if this could be 
prevented. Burnside at Cincinnati, 
telegraphed the imperative order, “de- 
stroy the bridge over the Muskingum !” 
Now to the sober, unprejudiced mind 
it would seem that, inasmuch as there 
was a draw on the west side, so wide or 
long that by the turning thereof steam- 
boats could pass through, to swing that 
round would make a chasm sufficient to 
prevent the most adventurous horseman 
from passing over. But assurance must 
be made doubly sure. At all hazards, 
Morgan must be kept from gobbling up 
the town.with the inhabitants thereof. 

Besides military duty required implicit, 
obedience to superiors. Sothecommand- 
ant issued the order to destroy the bridge. 

And in the still hours of the night the 
inhabitants were awakened by a terrible 
hammering, which the surrounding hills 
went into the business of repeating. The 
work was begun by the knocking off of 
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the siding as though the enemy were 
literally “to come in like a flood” and 
strike the bridge foremost. Some of 
the honorable men, hearing the noise, 
left their beds and hastened to the spot 
to ascertain the cause and animus of the 
racket. They advised a suspension of 
the work of demolition and the hammer- 
ing ceased. Morgan did not come 
within a score of miles of the place, but 
for months one side of the bridge re- 
mained open in token that he had been 
expected. In Chillicothe, some scouts 
were sent out to see if they could /ee/ 
Morgan, who by the way, was not with- 
in a hundred miles of the place. When 


they were returning from their bootless 
errand, they were taken for a certainty 
to be some of those wicked marauders, 
and were fired upon by their patriotic 


fellow townsmen before they could 
make their real character known. In 
Chillicothe, too, a bridge fared even 
worse than the one at Marietta. There 
was a fine, expensive bridge over Paint 
creek, a mile or so fromthe town. The 
creek was at the time so shallow that a 
man could wade across without other 
help than the instruments of locomotion 
with which nature had endowed him. 
But Morgan’s men might prefer to cross 
over on the bridge rather than wet their 
horses’ feet. They should not-have the 
luxury. The order went forth clothed 
with official sanction. The bridge must 
be sacrificed. And it was burned, and 
nothing but ashes and stone remained 
to tell where the proud structure 
had stood. Some militia followed 
Morgan from Camp Dennison to the 
vicinity of Batavia, where they gave up 
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the pursuit and started back. On their 
return they zealously occupied them- 
selves with felling trees and placing 
other impediments in the road, so 
that if, peradventure, Morgan should de- 
cide to return that way, he would find it 
difficult to travel with rapidity. While 
the rebel chieftain was making what 
speed he could on his way eastward, 
the telegraph was busy announcing his 
plans and purposes. He was certainly 
going to the lake, though what he was 
going there for, no one could conjecture. 
Again, he was going to Columbus to 
burn the capitol and rob the banks. 
Thousands of militia were hurried to 
Camp Chase to protect the capital. The 
railway trains were freighted with men. 
Not half of the fifty thousand militia 
were ever within three score miles of 
the force they were called out to oppose. 
Meanwhile, Morgan’s weary, flying troop 
were doing their best to get out of the 
hornet’s nest they had stirredup. They 
were all the while diminishing in num- 
bers from loss in the skirmishes and 
falling behind in utter exhaustion. Men 
would dismount and lie down by the 
wayside. They were so worn out that 
they were reckless in regard to conse- 
quences. For days they averaged 
twenty-one hours in the saddle out of 
the twenty-four. It was beyond the 
power of human endurance to bear up 
under such fatigue. Morgan pushed on, 
but not toward Columbus, nor toward 
the lake; his aim was to find a fording 
place in the Ohio that would enable 
him to get out of the state in the quick- 
est and easiest way. He weft on 
through Washington Court House, Pike- 

















ton, Jackson, Vinton and Berlin, and 
from thence on to Pomeroy, taking 
horses and everything that he needed 
and could get as he went along, but not 
stopping to do the damage he probably 
would, could he have taken more time. 
He had skirmishes with the militia now 
and then, which thinned his ranks more 
and more. The first serious opposition 
with which he met was at Pomeroy. As 
yet they had not been greatly incom- 
moded. They could congratulate them- 
selves upon having out-generaled and 
left behind all the troops sent to oppose 
them in Kentucky. The militia in In- 
diana had in like manner been distanced 
in the race, and as yet the fifty thousand 
men that had been collected and put 
into military array in Ohio had shared 
a similar fate. 

Pomeroy lies stretched along the 
Ohio river, occupying the narrow val- 
ley between the hills and the river. 
Morgan was traveling a road back 
of the town and parallel with it which 
was crossed by roads coming in from 
the hills and intersecting it on their 
way to the town. At these inteserc- 
tions the fleeing band always found 
soldiers posted and ready to attack 
them. They were no longer untrained 
militia but some of Judah’s regularly 
drilled soldiers. At length, while Mor- 
gan and his command were going on 
their perilous way, they found them- 
selves in a ravine with hills on each 
side and 

Soldiers here on the right of them, 
Soldiers on the left of them. 
For five long miles they had to run 
the gauntlet, which they did on the gal- 
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lop. Colonel Grigsby took the lead, 
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dismounting and dislodging opponents 
when he would and Major Webber 
brought up the rear. 

The ford where they expected to 
cross was only a few miles away. Would 
the fates that thus far had seemed so 
propitious desert them now when the 
race was almost won? 

They reached Chester about one 
o’clock. Men and horses were greatly 
exhausted by the fatigue of the race they 
had had in their already worn and 
weary condition. Morgan unwisely 
halted for an hour or two to rest and 
gather strength for what he hoped would 
be the last heatin the race. That delay 
set the seal upon his fate. As much as 
they needed rest they needed salvation 
more, and the loss of that hour or two 
of daylight prevented their reaching 
Portland, a little village on the bank of 
the Ohio, a short distance above Buf- 
fington island, where they expected to 
cross the river. During this delay, one 
of the most atrocious acts upon, record 
against these raiders was committed. 
A man, venerable in years and re- 
nowned for his large knowledge and 
philanthropic, gracious spirit, was ruth- 
lessly murdered. Dr. Hudson had long 
been known as a friend of the oppressed, 
ready to help when help was needed 
whether the applicant was bond or free, 
black or white. He was known as an 


abolitionist, when that term applied to 
a man had power to stir up in southern 
hearts all that was hateful and cruel. 
A lieutenant in Morgan’s command in- 
quired after him and when he was going 
from his house to attend to a man who 
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had been ruthlessly shot down in a yard 
opposite, the man from behind the fence 
fired his gun and Dr. Hudson fell mor- 
tally wounded near the threshold of his 
home and before the eyes of those who 
loved him. 

After a little breathing-spell, Morgan 
started on and soon they were on the 
bank of the river. It was only fifteen 
days since they crossed the Cumberland 
in the very teeth of their foes and 
started on their perilous undertaking. 
Only nine days after they crossed the 
Ohio, they stood again on its banks 
and looked over to the safe haven 
beyond. There were friends, there was 
safety. Would they get over to enjoy 
these blessings? Unfortunately for 
them “darkness had fallen from the 
wings of the night” before they reached 
the crossing. They found an earth- 
work thrown up to protect the ford 
which was manned with soldiers. Mor- 
gan held a brief council with his officers 
and it was decided that it would be un- 
wise to attack a fortification of which 
they knew nothing “in the solid dark- 
ness” which by this time enveloped 
everything. And so they made another 
mistake and forged another link in the 
chain that bound them to ruin. 

At daybreak Colonel Duke advanced 
with two regiments to take the earth- 
works. But by this time Judah was there 
with his cavalry and at once began an 
attack. He was at first repulsed. 
Duke obeyed the command to hold the 
‘enemy in check as long as he could. 
But up the Chester and Pomeroy road, 
with colors flying and drums beating, 
came Hobson’s gallant little army that 
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had chased the foe through Kentucky, 
Indiana and Ohio, and had at last over- 
taken them and came just in time to be 
in at the death. When Morgan and his 
men saw Hobson’s guidons fluttering in 
the wind they felt that their fate was 
sealed. 

Hobson had three thousand as brave 
men as the army could boast in his 
command, and for two whole weeks they 
had been in eager pursuit. 

Neither Judah nor Hobson was aware 
of the approach of the other until the 
bursting of shells and the booming of 
cannon proclaimed their nearness. And 
as if this conjunction was not sufficient 
to seal the fate that seemed to be im- 
pending over Morgan and his men, a 
gunboat came steaming up and opened 
fire, thus completing this trilateral attack 
upon these nineteen hundred weary and 
exhausted men, whose ammunition was 
nearly gone and whose cannon were 
soon captured. 

Colonel Duke says: 

The scene in the rear of the lines engaged was 
one of indescribableconfusion. While the bulk of the 
regiments, which General Morgan was drawing off, 
were moving from the field in perfect order, there 
were many stragglers from each who were circling 
about the valley in a delirium of fright, clinging in- 
stinctively, in all terror, to bolts of calico and hold- 
ing on to lead horses, but changing the direction in 
which they galloped with every shell that whizzed or 
burst near them. The long train of wagons and am- 
bulances dashed wildly in the only direction that 
promised escape, and becoming locked and entangled 
in their flight many were upset and the terrified 
horses broke lose from them and plunged wildly 
through the mass. Someof them in striving to make 
their way out of the valley at the northern end, ran 
foul of the howitzers attached to the second brigade, 
and guns and wagons were rolled headlong into the 
steep ravine. 


The unequal combat could not be 
























very long continued, as Morgan’s artil- 
lery became useless because the supply 
of ammunition was exhausted. 

Major Daniel McCook, “the father of 
the fighting McCooks,” was killed early 
in battle. 

Negotiations were entered into and 
terms of capitulation proposed. 

The victors would accept no terms 
but an unconditional surrender, which 
proposition was at last acceded to, and 
as the captors understood it, the entire 
force was included. But when the ar- 
rangements were completed it was found 
that Morgan, with a following of several 
hundred men, had slipped the noose and 
was gone ! 

From this time General Shackleford 
continued the pursuit. With but little 
rest the race was again begun. Twenty 
miles above Buffington the sorely pressed 
band made another attempt to cross the 
river and three hundred men succeeded 
in getting over. Morgan himself was 
mid-way in the stream when a gunboat 
came up and began to fire upon them. 
The chief would not leave his nine hun- 
dred followers without a leader in the 
enemy’s country ; he therefore returned 
to the Ohio shore and began his flight 
anew. No matter how much the judg- 
ment may condemn these men of what 
they had done and wished to do, sym- 
pathy will go out to them in spite of 
patriotism and justice. They had dared 
so heroically, they had endured so 
bravely—and now borne down by hard- 
ship and exposure, discouraged by de- 
feat, their confidence in the invincibility 
of their leader and their own good 
fortune, quite gone—harassed on every 
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hand, driven hither and thither by forces 
that seemed to spring from the ground 
and be everywhere present, they were 
indeed in a pitiable plight. But again 
Morgan plucked his men from the jaws 
of disaster, and again struck out toward 
the Muskingum. Turned back by 
Runkle, he took a zigzag course and 
twice doubled upon his track. 

Again he turned toward Blennerhas- 
sett’s island to try once more to cross the 
Ohio. One night he halted for a little 
rest, surrounded on three sides by those 
who sought to capture him, with a hill 
on the fourth side ‘so steep and rough 
that a goat could scarcely clamber 
along its side. His pursuers thought 
him so secure that they would wait till 
morning to demand his surrender. In 
the morning he was gone. While his 
would-be captors were taking the rest 
they sorely needed, he had his men lead 


their horses along the rough and slip- . 


pery side of the hill and was well on his 
way before his escape was known. He 
headed again for the Muskingum, and 
at Eaglesport, a few miles above Mc- 
Connelsville, he found a ford so feebly 
guarded that he was able to drive away 
the militia stationed there and ford the 
river. But he soon found that he had 
unwittingly gone into a trap. There 
was a large force lying in ambush and a 
guard at every road and pass that it was 
thought possible for him to use for 
escaping. Meanwhile Sparkleford had 
come up and was at the shore on the 
other side of the river that he had just 
left. No one but Morgan would have 
found a way out of such a dilemma, and 
even his courage and skill were taxed 
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to the utmost. Leading their horses 
they picked their way through a narrow 
defile that was thought to be impassa- 
ble and that was so narrow that the 
hill pressed against the sides of their 
horses as they went through. Governor 
Tod’s sagacity was vindicated by the 
result. Thinking that Morgan would 
aim to cross the Ohio at or near Bellaire, 
he had ordered Major Way, in com- 
mand of a Michigan regiment, to go 
across by rail and head him off. He 
was none too soon in reaching a point 
where he could intercept him. A tele- 
gram sent by General Burnside to the 
governor says, “Morgan was attacked, 
with the remnant of his command, at 
eight o’clock July 26, at Salineville, 
by Major Way, who, after a severe 
fight, routed the enemy, killed about 
thirty, wounded some fifty, and took 


’ some two hundred prisoners.” But 
- Morgan himself was not among them. 


Again he contrived to escape with a 
remnant of his command. But he had 
only a short reprieve. The long race 
was soonended. Six hours later Major 
Rice telegraphed “I captured John 
Morgan to-day at two o’clock July 26, 
taking three hundred prisoners, four 
hundred horses and arms.”’ Thus ended 
the most brilliant, the most extended 
and most daring raid of the civil war. 
Morgan failed in the sense of securing 
his own safety and that of his followers, 
but he succeeded to a great degree in 
accomplishing the object he had in 
view in its inception. General Bragg 
was able to cross the Tennessee without 
being harassed by attacks upon his 
flank and rear, and the battle of Chica- 


mauga was fought before Rosecrans was 
reinforced to the extent he expected and 
desired. And to the proud southerner 
there was consolation in the thought 
that once at least an invading force, 
made up of gallant southerners and led 
by one of their own brave chieftains, 
had spread dismay, terror and destruc- 
tion through the rich and thickly popu- 
lated country north of the Ohio, and 
had given the people there a little taste of 
the full cup of woe and bitterness that had 
been in such measure presented to their 
own lips. The sacrifice of two thousand 
men, with even John Morgan at their 
head, was not too large a price to pay 
for what was achieved. 
General Morgan and the officers cap 

tured with him were taken to Cincin- 


‘nati, and for a brief period lodged in 


the city prison. From thence they were 
taken to Columbus and put in the peni- 
tentiary. It was decided by the powers 
that were that these men should not be 
treated as prisoners of war, but as felons 
and horse-thieves—not a very magnan- 
imous decision as it would seem. 
But there was an additional reason for 
this treatment growing out of Colonel 
Straight’s experiences in the south. To 
these men, accustomed to a free and 
active life, the very sight of the prison 
walls must have been oppressive, and 
they must have seemed to see inscribed 
over the heavy door, “ Let those who 
enter here leave all hope behind.” 

The irksomeness of their imprison- 
ment, without occupation, without books 
or papers, can, to some extent, be im- 
agined. Morgan was at times almost 
frantic, and it is not strange that they 
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set their wits to work to find some way 
of escape. Plan after plan was sug- 
gested, but, after more or less con- 
sideration, given up because of some 
fancied impracticability. For more 
than four weary months they lan- 
quished in this dreary confinement. 
At length Captain Hines concocted a 
plan and carefully superintended the 
execution of it, by which Morgan and 
six other officers succeeded in escaping. 
With knives taken from the table they 
cut through the stone floor of their 
cells and made an aperture into a 
drain that ran along beneath, and tun- 
neled from that under the walls of the 
building into the inner yard, then, by 
aid of ropes made of their bed-clothes, 
they clambered over the outer wall and 
were ftee ! ; 

They at once broke into couples, 
Morgan and Hines keeping together. 
They had each contrived to get a suit 
of citizen’s clothes, and Morgan had a 
schedule of the train-time on the Little 
Miami road. There would be a train 
westward bound at midnight, and for 
this they were just in time. They went 
at once to the depot, bought their 
tickets and were ready to take their 
seats in the car when the train came in. 
Morgan was afraid that in these troub- 
lous times something in the way of a 
passport would be required, but there 
were no demands of the sort. When he 
entered the cars he noticed a Union 
officer upon one of the seats. He 
placed himself by his side, thinking 
that it would be a sure way to ward 
off suspicion. The train pushed out, 
and, as it passed the prison, the officer 


remarked to Morgan, “ There is our pen- 
itentiary ; it is the residence of the fam- 
ous John Morgan.” 

“Indeed, it is there, is it?” responded 
Morgan, “well, let us drink to the 
strength of its wall,” and, pulling out 
of his pocket a flask of old whiskey, 
handed it to the officer, who joined him 
in the toast. 

The train reached the suburb of Cin- 
cinnati just as the day was dawning. If 
they entered the city they well knew 
that there would be danger of arrest, 
for the fact of their escape might have 
been flashed over the wires before that 
hour. They must leave the train before 
it reached the depot. But how should 
theydoit? The two had a hurried con- 
sultation and arranged their plan. Mor- 
gan pulled the bell-rope ; Hines applied 
the break, and, one from the front plat- 
form and the other from the rear, leaped 
to the ground when the speed of the 
train had slackened enough to make it 
safe todo so. Two or three Federal 
soldiers were sitting ona pile of lum- 
ber near the spot where they alighted. 

“What are you jumping off here for,” 
shouted one of them with an oath. 

‘What is the use of a man going into 
the city when he lives out here,” an- 
swered Morgan, “besides, what busi- 
ness is it of yours?” 

“Oh, none,” said the man, and he 
gave them no more attention. 

Morgan and Hines were not far from 
the river and made what haste they 
could to reach it and get on the other 
side, where they were sure to find 
friends and helpers, and could have 
the river between themselves and their 
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pursuers. They did not like to trust 
themselves in a ferry-boat, so hired a 
boy to take them over in a skiff. When 
their escape was known, the first clue as 
to where they had gone or what course 
they had taken, was obtained from the 
boy who ferried them over the Ohio. 

The authorities in Ohio were much 
chagrined that Morgan had been able 
to escape, and an investigation was or- 
dered. It then came out that one of 
the reasons that they had been able to 
accomplish that result, was to be found 
in the fact that, as a sort of indignity, 
they were required to sweep their own 
cells, which gave them the chance to 
conceal the work of excavation while it 
was in progress. 

Morgan had escaped and was again 
in his old field, where he had won his 
renown. But his prestige was gone and 
he could no longer command the in- 
fluence he had once had. He made 
another raid into Kentucky, but it was 


not attended or followed by the ec/at to 
which he had been accustomed. 

In less than a year after his escape 
from imprisonment he was killed in a 
kitchen garden while endeavoring to 
make his escape from the rear of a 
house surrounded by Union soldiers. 
He had been defeated by General Gil- 
lam at Greenville, Tennessee, and his 
forces killed, taken prisoners or scat- 
tered. He took refuge in the house of 
a Mrs. Williams, and her daughter-in- 
law is credited with having gone to the 
Union authorities and betrayed to them 
the place of his concealment. 

The amount of damage done during 
this raid, by Morgan and his men, in 
the states of Indiana and Ohio, was es- 
timated at about ten millions of dollars. 
They captured, during their progress, 
six thousand men, all of whom were 
paroled ; they killed two hundred and 
wounded three hundred and fifty. 

Mary Cone. 
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THE MUNICIPAL GROWTH OF CLEVELAND. 


IV. 


AN OFFICIAL GROUP. 


THERE have been many men who have 
given a loyal and earnest service to the 
city of Cleveland, in various capacities 
and stations; and while justice cannot 
be done to them all, it is possible. to 
speak of some with a due appreciation 
of the value of the work they have per- 
formed. In the pages devoted hereto- 
fore to the creation and growth of mu- 
nicipal Cleveland, due honor has been 
awarded to many of the early city 
officials who won distinction and 
gained the gratitude of the people. In 
this chapter the record made by some 
of like character in later years will find 
brief consideration. 


WILLIAM G. ROSE. | 


Among these a place of honor should 
be awarded the gentleman whose name 
is given above. During the years he 
has been a resident of Cleveland he has 
been counted justly as among her most 
progressive citizens, and the public 
honors that have been bestowed upon 
him have been most nobly deserved. 
Mr. Rose was born in Mercer county, 
Pennsylvania, on September 23, 1829, 
the youngest of eleven children. The 
strong, native vigor of the race is shown 
in the fact that all of the eleven lived to 
mature life and became the heads of 


families. His parents were James: and 
Martha (McKenley) Rose, the former 
of English and the latter of Scotch- 
Irish descent. The father served his 
country in the War of 1812, his “four 
brothers giving a like service, while ten 
of his grandsons fought for the Union 
in the War of the Rebellion. Mr. Rose 
himself served asa private-in a three 
months’ regiment in West Virginia. 

Mr. Rose’s boyhood ‘was passed: in 
that round of labor, schooling and ‘rec- 
reation that was the lot of. the farm lad 
half'a century.ago;'with a large allow- 
ance of the: first named to’a’ moderate 
amount ofthe second, and. meagreness 
in the third... During-the summer and 
fall he worked ‘on’ the farm, while in the 
winter’ he -atténded ‘school. When he 


“was seventeen years of age he took 


charge. of a‘school of his own, and 
from that time forward was engaged in 
that occupation for several pears, alter- 
nating it with attendance several 
academies, where he acquired not only 
jod English education, but a fair 
i #ledge as well of Latin, Greek, and 
the higher mathematics. When twenty-. 
three years of age he was so well ad- 
vanced that he was at last able to carry 
out the wish and ambition of his heart. 
He entered the law office of Hon. Wil 
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liam Stewart, at Mercer, Pennsylvania, 
and was admitted to the practice of law 
on April 7, 1855. He entered imme- 
diately upon the practice of his profes- 
sion in his home county, and was on 
the road to success in his chosen career 
when circumstances and the natural 
inclination of his mind drew him to 
another profession. He became inter- 


ested in the Jndependent Democrat, a 


weekly newspaper published in Mercer 
county, as one of its editors and pro- 
prietors. Although his antecedents 
were Democratic, his opposition to the 
extension of slavery into the territories 
induced him to join the Republican 
party at its inception. At its command 
he was soon led into public life, being 
elected a member of the Pennsylvania 
legislature in 1857. He was reélected 
in 1878. In 1860 he was chosen a dele- 
gate to the National Republican con- 
vention at Chicago which named Abra- 
ham Lincoln as the candidate for Presi- 
dent, but was unable to attend because 
of illness. So far had he won his way 
in public esteem that he was twice pre- 
sented by the Republican party of his 
county as a candidate for congress, the 
last time, in 1864, the choice being 
made unanimously. His nomination in 
the district, which was composed of 
four counties, and at that time was 
largely Republican, was only prevented 
because, under the system then in vogue 
in that part of Pennsylvania, other coun- 
ties claimed a prior right to the nomi- 


nee. 

Feeling the need of a more expansive 
field of operations, and one more nearly 
fitted for his matured capacities, Mr. 


Rose removed to Cleveland in 1865, 
where he gave his attention to the pur- 
chase and sale of real estate, at which 
business he continued with great suc- 
cess until 1874, when he retired from 
active business, and made an extensive 
tour through California and the west. 
Mr. Rose from the beginning of his 
life in Cleveland, made many friends 
in a social and business way, and as his 
strong powers of mind and executive 
ability became understood he was more 
and more importuned to take part in 
public life. All such overtures were de- 
clined until in 1877, when he accepted 
the Republican nomination for mayor 
of Cleveland, and was elected by a vote 
that showed his popularity already in 
the new city of his home. From the 
beginning of his administration Mr. 
Rose showed the possession of abilities 
of the highest order, and a mind that 
could view public questions in a com- 
prehensive manner and with reference 
to the future, without overlooking the 
needs and demands of the present. The 


very opening sentences of his inaugural , 


address to the city council showed the 
people that one had come to the head 
of the municipal government who appre- 
ciated the grave needs of the day, and 
was prepared to bravely front them. 
“The enormous amount of municipal 
debt,” said he, “ the depressed condition 
of all branches of industry ; the present 
low rate of wages, scarcely adequate for 
the support of the laborer and his family; 
the vast number of men and women out 
of employment and seeking in vain for 
work ; and the difficulty experienced by 
many of our most substantial citizens in 
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meeting their tax obligations and pro- 
viding the home circle with the comforts 
and even the necessaries of life; all 
combine to impress upon those in 
authority the absolute necessity of 
scrupulous care and fidelity in the eco- 
nomical management of every depart- 
ment of our municipal government. In 
times like these it is little short of crim- 
inal to consume the hard earnings of the 
people in extravagant or reckless ex- 
penditures.”” The specific recommen- 
dations that followed the above were all 
in the line of economy, and an adminis- 
tration of the public affairs in such 
manner as to meet the great needs out- 
lined in the above. 

That Mr. Rose faithfully carried out 
in his own official work the suggestions 
thus made, was long since a matter of 
history. He set his face squarely 
against extravagance of all sorts, and 
endeavored to put the city finances in 
such shape as a man would strive to 
place those of his own in a year follow- 
ing close on the great panic of 1873. 
He stopped the issuing of city bonds 
that had been carried on in a somewhat 
reckless manner, agreeing only to such 
as were compelled by the absolute 
necessities of the case. He reduced as 
far as possible the expenditures of the 
vatious city departments, without de- 
stroying the efficiency thereof. He 
held the city to the strict line of the law 
in all financial matters, and during the 
period of his official life did much to 
start the city on the right road, and cor- 
rect many abuses which had formerly 
been overlooked or ignored. He hadno 
fear of anyone when his duty called upon 
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him to act; yet such was his power and 
influence among men that the majority 
of those associated with him, willingly 
accepted his guidance and made his pur- 
poses of reform their own. In his mes- 
sage to the council on the completion 
of his first year of service, Mayor Rose 
spoke plainly upon these financial 
questions, and reiterated the suggestion 
he had made before. ‘It will be seen 
from the table,” said he, “ that the tax 
levy has been gradually reduced 
annually since 1874; that the aggregate 
net collections on the basis of the levy 
proposed for the year 1878 will be less 
than those for 1877 by $135,380.50. 
This is certainly moving in the right 
direction, and no backward step should 
be taken until this tax-burdened com- 
munity feels material relief. What 
I desire especially to urge is that at 
once an impassable barrier be set up 
and maintained against any addition to 
our indebtedness beyond existing obli- 
gations. The Burns lawis an excellent 
auxiliary in effecting this result. It 
has already fixed the time when the 
bond factory, which has been so long in 
successful operation in our city, must be 
closed. This law takes us back to first 
principles, and enforces the observance 
of that good old maxim ‘pay as you go.’ 
If the citizens of Cleveland shall suffer 
any legislation, state or municipal, to 
repeal or amend, or evade the provis- 
ions of this law for the purpose of legal- 
izing the issue of city bonds, they de- 
serve to be compelled to bear the 
heavier burden without commiseration. 
It is time the tax-payers of this city 
were aroused to a full realization of the 
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danger of continuing to add yearly to 
the volume of this municipal debt.” 

In his final address to the council, in 
April, 1879, on the conclusion of his 
term of office, Mayor Rose drew from 
his experience and close observation 
through two years of faithful work, 
many suggestions of value, that have 
since been acted upon by the city. He 
took up each department and discussed 
it with a closeness of detail that showed 
his thorough knowledge of the inside 
workings of all. A sentence taken here 
and there from that address must suffice 
for the present. “All those confined in 
the house of refuge’ said he, “are 
children under sixteen years of age. 
Our duty does not end when we have 
seen them fed and clothed and pro- 
tected from the storm, but demands 


that we do what we can to help them 


lead good and useful lives. The tender 
buds of virtue and truthfulness which 
cluster around the heart of a child will 
bloom like flowers when nurtured and 
surrounded by the influences of the 
good, but may wither and decay from 
contact with the low and vicious. 
Nothing but evil can result from bring- 
ing these innocent boys and girls into 
such close proximity to criminals. 
Aside from this direct mischief, there is 
another equally unfortunate and far- 
reaching in its consequences. I refer 
to the stigma of having spent their 
youths in a work-house, which will rest 
upon and embarrass these children in 
after life. . . We should send them 
from our care with no taint upon them, 
and no check to their ambition. Give 
them a suburban home removed from 
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the contaminating influence of crim- 
inals, and from the din and smoke of 
the city.” In speaking of the schools 
of the city he said: 

The best condition of society, religious, social and 
civil, cannot be obtained unless the mental and 
moral training afforded by the school-room reaches 
every child at the proper age. We must not 
rest satisfied with the conviction that we have 
reached the best attainable results in a system of 
education. Every change that will enable us to 
reach a higher standard of excellence should be 
promptly made. We cannot afford, for the sake of 
our children, to let our schools deteriorate ; but at 
the same time we must not forget that economical 
management in conducting all public offices is indis- 
pensable to the best results. i 


It was during the first year of Mr. 
Rose’s incumbency of the office of 
mayor, that he was called upon to 
perform as delicate and dangerous a 
service as is often allotted to a munici- 
pal officer. The “hard times” to which 
he had alluded in his inaugural, had 
finally culminated in the great railway 
strike of 1877. Thousands of men were 
out in a bitter and determined demand 
for living wages, the wheels were stand- 
ing idle on many of the great trunk lines, 
the Pittsburgh riots had sent dread and 
the fear of unknown dangers into the 
hearts of the people everywhere, and no 
one was prepared to say what explosion 
might occur at any point, were the fatal 
spark to be dropped by some careless 
hand. The problem set before munici- 
pal and county officers in the threatened 
or blockaded districts, was to so con- 
duct affairs that while full justice was 
proffered the strikers so far as was pos- 
sible at the hands of the authorities, 
there should be no destruction to prop- 
erty ; while force enough should be at 
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hand to subdue any overt act of lawless- 
ness. It was a time that called for tact 
and good judgment, as well as courage 
and a desire to uphold the law. 

The situation in Cleveland was one of 
unusual gravity—how grave is only 
known to those who stood near the 
headquarters of authority, and saw all 
that lay beneath the surface of apparent 
quiet. The fact that this city was the 
official headquarters of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern railway, the line 
upon which a large portion of the strike’s 
purpose and power was made apparent, 
and that the main freight yards of the 
company were located just eastward, at 
Collinwood, made this city one of the 
central points of the difficulty. As soon 
as there were evidences of trouble here, 
Mayor Rose coolly and quietly ap- 
plied himself to an investigation, and 
discovered the need for preparation 
to preserve peace here, if there should 
be an out-break in any direction. 
He also discovered the fact that hasty 
or ill-considered action on part of 
the authorities would cause the appear- 
ance of that danger of which all had 
fear, and that a show of force might be 
the chief means of making that force 
necessary. It was not the strikers who 
were feared, but that large body of law 
breakers who, as at Pittsburgh, were 
only too ready to burn, pillage and kill 
at the first sign or riot, or a conflict of 
any sort. All the dangers of the situa- 
tion forced themselves on Mayor Rose’s 
mind, and he felt the full meaning of the 
responsibilities he had assumed. Nota 
moment was lost. A consultation was 
held with many of the leading citizens, 
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and with no show of power and no out- 
ward parade, the city was placed with- 
in a few hours in such position that it 
could successfully cope with any dis- 
turbance that might arise. The police, 
the artillery, the militia, and a strong 
force of organized veterans of the late 
war were massed and held in such shape 
that an overmastering force could have 
been thrown into the streets at the first 
stroke of an alarm. Newspapers and 
authorities were discreet, and the great 
majority of the people never knew until 
long afterward of the forces that slept 
on their arms night after night in the 
armories and police station. All the 
force was there in shape for needed use, 
and yet there was noshow of that force, 
and no boast made as to what would 
be or could be done. Mayor Rose 
was on duty night and day, and no 
man could have shown more nerve, 
courage and determination, aided by 
a large fund of tact and good sense, 
than he did all through this dangerous 
Those who stood near him 
speak in the highest praise of his 
course, and certainly a glance at the 
admirable results that followed his pol- 
icy, is its best defense and eulogy... He 
held one grand advantage that might 
not have been open to all men in his 
position. The strikers, and working- 
men generally, knew that he was their 
true friend and had their interests at 
heart; and that while he would enforce 
the law with power and vigor if need 
be, he would never allow it to be used 
as an instrument for their oppression. 
He was in constant communication with 
the strikers, and knew all their plans and 
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purposes ; while its leaders sought his 
advice, and were held to their law-abid- 
ing purposes largely by his influence. 
It was indeed fortunate for the city that 
Cleveland possessed a chief executive 
who held the confidence of all classes, 
and who had the will and courage to see 
that the right thing and the safe thing 
was done, no matter whose purpose 
might be aided or retarded thereby. It 
was during the same year that the great 
strike of the coopers occurred in Cleve- 
land, and the mayor’s responsibility and 
course as described in the above were 
here duplicated on a smallerscale. Not 
a life was lost, nor a dollar’s worth of 
property destroyed in either. 

During Mr. Rose’s occupancy of the 
office of mayor he was called upon to 
represent the city in many celebrations 
and annual meetings, national and oth- 
erwise ; and the welcomes he thus form- 
ally extended to visitors, showed him in 
one of his best and strongest lights— 
that of a hospitable gentleman, whose 
heart and hand were ever open to any 
who had the shadow of a claim upon 
him. He honored the city as he hon- 
ored himself, on all these occasions, 
showing in his various addresses a 
wide reading, supplemented by deep 
and original thought, and an acquaint- 
ance with men and measures the world 
over. Some reference to the most im- 
portant of these gatherings, with an oc- 
casional brief reference to his views and 
modes of expression and thought as seen 
in quotations from these speeches, will 
perhaps be timely and pertinent here. 
In welcome to the Catholic German 
Central Association of the United States, 


which held its twenty-second annual 
convention in this city in May, 1877, 
among many other things of equal force 
and power, he made use of the following 
expressive language : 

I have not the honor to be a member of your as- 
sociation, neither am I fully acquainted with its ob- 
jects and purposes, but there is one association to 
which, I am proud to say, we all belong, and to 
which we all owe our highest allegience, and that is 
the organization known as the government of the 
United States. We are all American citizens ; and 
as such I am here in behalf of the citizens of Cleve- 
land, to tender you fraternal greetings; to wel- 
come you to our beautiful city, and to extend to you 
a generous measure of her hospitalities, In the 
palmy days of the Roman Empire, it was considered 
a mark of honor to be called a Roman citizen; but 
to be a good and faithful American citizen is a higher 
honor than can be conferred by any king or potentate 
onearth. It is the crowning glory of the American 
Republic, that liberty of conscience and liberty of 
speech are guaranteed to every human being within 
the jurisdiction of the national government. Here 
every man has the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience ; and under the 
constitution no law can ever be passed to deprive 
him of this inestimable privilege. The fundamental 
law forbids an established church, and prohibits 
forced taxation for the support of any form of reli- 
gious worship. This government recognizes no 
church, it asks no man where he was born, nor what 
is his religious or political opinions. Its founders in- 
tended that it should be a home for the proscribed 
and persecuted of all nations, and of all shades of 
religious belief. There is no country in the world 
where so many forms of religious worship are toler- 
ated as in the United States. Let us hope, then, 
that the same spirit of religious tollerence will soon 
permeate all other nationalities, and that every other 
kingdom, principality and power that now fetters 
conscience and muzzles speech, will follow the ex- 
ample of this magnanimous republic. 


To the Supreme lodge of the Knights 
of Pythias, which held its annual session 
in Cleveland in August of the same year, 
he said : 


You have come to us from the numerouscities and 
towns, scattered over a vast continent like the stars 
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in the firmament of Heaven. You have come with 
the splendor and appointments of a well organized 
and well drilled army—not for war or subjugation, 
but for the more noble purpose of cultivating broth- 
erly love. Upon your beautiful banners are inscribed 
no threats of war, but this glorious motto: ‘‘ Friend- 
ship, Charity and Benevolence,” which means peate 
on earth good will to men. Such a display, coupled 
with such a mission, eclipses, in moral grandeur, the 
greatest military pageant the world has ever wit- 
nessed. Let us hope that the time will come when 
the armies of the world, instead of being equipped 
with the instruments of death, will bear in their 
hands the olive branch of peace, and, instead of go- 
ing forth to destroy and desolate, will feed the hun- 
gry and clothe the naked. The story of Damon and 
Pythias will live longer in history than the most bril- 
liant victory ever achieved upon the tented field. The 
shining example of the Great Teacher, His unselfish 
and self-sacrificing life, his devotion to the cause of 
the poor and oppressed, His efforts in behalf of the 
sick and the afflicted, and his constant endeavor to 
encourage the dejected and lift up the fallen, will be 
remembered and admired ‘by the people of every 
clime, and of every shade of religious belief, whether 
they regard him as God or man, until time shall be 
no more, 

When the twentieth triennial con- 
clave of Knights Templar was held in 
this city, Mayor Rose’s address was one 
of the most eloquent heard during that 
gathering. The loyalty and American- 
ism of his thought were well illustrated 
therein. - “It is a matter of congrat- 
ulation,” said he, “that so many dis- 
tinguished citizens, not only of this 
Republic, but of a neighboring na- 
tionality, should meet and fraternize 
upon American soil. It is the glory of 
your magnanimous order that it is not 
bound by state or national lines, but 
embraces within its broad compass, 
worthy brothers of every kingdom and 
power on earth. May the influence of 
the ntystic tie which binds you together 
so obliterate sectional prejudices, so ed- 
ucate man into the belief and practice 
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of universal brotherhood, that the time 
will come when all nationalities, now 
divided by imaginary lines, will be 
cemented into one harmonious govern- 


‘ment; when the same glorious flag, 


brightened with the luster of new and 
more brilliant stars, will be acknowl- 
edged and revered throughout the con- 
tinent of North America; and when 
oceans alone will form the boundary 
lines between nations.” 

His address to the Women’s congress 
in October of 1877, showed his sympa- 
thy with the work they were endeavoring 
to do, and his breadth of view regarding 
the promise of that work. In March of 
the year following, the Irishmen of 
Cleveland met to celebrate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Robert Emmet. Mayor Rose presided, 
and his address seems almost prophetic 
in view of what has already transpired 
across the water, and what bids fair to 
follow in the days to come. In the 
course of his speech he said: 


The history of the world demonstrates beyond the 
power of refutation, the fact that every footfall in the 
march of civilization, and in the interest of equal 
rights, has been indelibly stained with human blood, 
Despotism never yields without a struggle ; it dis- 
putes every inch of ground, and retreats-only at the 
point of the bayonet. These opposing forces, free- 
dom and despotism, have stood face to face in deadly 
conflict for six thousand years. This life and death 
struggle will continue until every form of oppression 
over the minds and bodies of men shall be banished 
from the earth. It may take ages to accomplish 
this result ; but the final triumph of self-government 
will surely come ; it may cost millions of lives, and 
billions of treasure ; but come it will as surely as 
the God of truth is omnipotent over the powers Or 
darkness. Every government that fetters conscience, 
that muzzles the press, that denies man his God-given 
rights, is doomed to fall. Every country in which 
such a government exists, is sure to become a battle 
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ground. It is only a question of time when and 
where the next great battle will be fought. It may 
be in Ireland, Spain, Austria, Italy, or any other 
country where human liberty is dependent upon the 
caprice of parliaments or the edicts of kings. 
Robert Emmet is to Ireland what Washington and 
Lincoln are to America. His memory is enshrined 
in the hearts of his countrymen, not that he fel) a 
martyr to the cause of liberty, but because for the 
moment he was the moving spirit, the life-giving 
power that attempted to establish the independence 
of his country. His speech, delivered on the thresh- 
old of death, is not surpassed in power of eloquence 
and grandeur of thought by anything in the Eng‘ish 
language. His burning words have ignited a flame 
of patriotism in the hearts of his countrymen that 
can never be quenched. Ireland is to-day a sleeping 
volcano ; and so is every other country where man 
is denied the right of self-government, and where 
obedience to tyrants is compelled by standing armies 
and brute force. Sooner or later these pent up fires 
will gain sufficient strength and fury to hurl back the 
power that seeks to throttle manhood, and denies to 
a portion of the race the equal and indefeasible 
rights belonging to every human being born in the 
image of God. 

Emmet's failure and ignominious death did not 
settle, it only postponed the question. The man was 
executed, but not the principle. The love of liberty 
is inherent in the human heart ani cannot be de- 
stroyed by the persecution of tyrants. It defies the 
scaffold, mocks at the rack and derides the dungeon. 
Three-quarters of a century has elapsed since Em- 
met’s death ; and yet each passing year has only 
strengthened and deepened the desire of his country- 
men that Ireland shall be emancipated from British 
rule. On this question the whole Irish race, wher- 
ever found, seems to be united. They have sworn 
by the blood of the martyred Emmet that Ireland 
Shall and must be free, and the day of her deliver- 
ance will surely come. 

Quotations of equal force might, 
would space permit, be made from 
his addresss to the Ohio editors, Can- 
adian Foresters, National firemen and 
others. When the great stone viaduct 
was completed, and a day given to its 
dedication in December, 1878, Mayor 
Rose read an elaborate and interesting 


history of the enterprise that showed 
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great research, and that has “gone on 
the record’”’ as the most correct and 
authentic description of that great struc- 
ture yet produced. 

On the occasion of the visit of Michael 
Davitt, the Irish patriot, to Cleveland, 
Mayor Rose, in his official capacity, 
presided. At a date subsequent to his 
second term as mayor, Messrs. Parnell 
and Dillon were warmly welcomed to 
the city during their tour of America. 
Mr. Rose’s official successor was invited 
to preside at the great mass meeting 
held in their honor, but declined. Mr. 
Rose was thereupon appealed to and 
accepted, and the enthusiasm of his re- 
ception was almost equal to that for the 
distinguished guests from abroad. His 
speech was eloquent, manly and plain. 
While he held out no false hopes and 
said no word that would encourage them 
in others, he gave such encouragement 
as he truthfully could to those who were 
working for the freedom of their father- 
land. The keynote of his address may 
be found in the following sentences : 


But however grievous may be these laws, the gov- 
ernment of the United States cannot interfere. It 
has been the settled policy of this republic, ever 
since its foundation, not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of other nations, nor to permit any dictation 
from foreign powers as to her own. The United 
States and Great Britain are mutually bound 
to each other by international law and the 
solemn obligations of treaties to remain neu- 
tral in the event that either country should be- 
come embroiled in civil strife or in war with other 
nations. So long as we are at peace with Great 
Britain our government cannot permit or wink at 
any violation of these neutrality laws. But the love 
of liberty is so deeply implanted in the hearts of the 
American people that there is no law or treaty which 
will prevent them as individuals from sympathizing 
with the oppressed of any county who are struggling 
to secure their inalienable rights. I trust the time 














wi’. never come when the citizens of this republic will 
look with indifference upon the heroic efforts of any 
people to free themselves from the yoke of despotic 
power. 

Mr. Rose’s record as mayor wassuch, 
and his personal strength and reputa- 
tion had so grown thoughout Cleveland 
and the state, that he was hardly out of 
the one office before there were many 
demands made for the use of his name 
in connection with places of higher 
honor and responsibility. Attempts 
have been made again and again to 
pursuade him into the congressional 
race for his district, while calls have 
been made upon him again and again 
to become an active candidate for gov- 
ernor. But he has steadily resisted 
them all. In 1883 the Ohio Republi- 
can state convention, in session at Col- 
umbus, after naming Judge Foraker for 
governor, was determined that Mr. Rose 
should become the candidate for lieuten- 
ant-governor. The idea once broached, 
it was taken up-with the greatest en- 
thusiasm by delegates from all parts of 
the state. Mr. Rose was then at his 
home in Cleveland, but there were those 
in the Cleveland delegation who had 
authority to speak for him. They de- 
clared with the utmost emphasis that 
Mr. Rose was not a candidate and 
would decline the nomination if con- 
ferred upon him. They were honest 
as well as earnest, as Mr. Rose did not 
want the nomination. But it was all of 
no avail; and when a delegate arose 
and declared that William G. Rose was 
not the man to desert any duty laid 
upon him by the Republican party of 
Ohio, the statement was met by the 
wildest applause, and the nomination 
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was made by acclamation. It was Mr. 
Rose’s set determination not to accept, 
but thé pressure was such that he finally 
allowed his name to stand.* The wis- 
dom of the convention was justified by 
the result. Although the entire state 





* The following in reference to that event is from 
the Cleveland Leader; In the Republican state 
convention of 1883, Mr. Rose received the nomina- 
tion for lieutenant-governor, unsolicited, He had 
insisted that he was not a candidate, and ought not 
to accept a nomination. The following telegram 
was sent him after the convention had decided on 
his name. 

CoLuMBUuS, OHIO, June 6. 
Hon. William G. Rose, Cleveland Ohio : 

The convention has unanimously nominated you 
for lieutenant-governor, and it is my sincere desire 
that you accept the nomination. 

JOHN SHERMAN, 
President of the Convention, 


To this the following reply was sent : 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 6. 
Hon. John Sherman, Chairman Republican Con- 
vention : 

Your telegram informing me that I have been 
nominated for lieutenant-governor by the Republican 
state convention of Ohio is received. I was not an 
aspirant for the office, and this action was taken 
without my consent and against my positive request 
that my name should not be presented to the con- 
vention. But under the circumstances I deem it 
my duty to respect the will of the Republicans of 
Ohio, as voiced by their representatives in conven- 
tion, and I therefore accept the unsolicited honor 
conferred upon me, and will use my best endeavors 
to secure the triumph of the party at the polls in 


October. 
WILLIAM G. ROSE. 


The reading of the telegram in the convention 
was received with vociferous cheers. The cam- 
paign that followed isa memorable one. The Re- 
publicans went into the fight seriously handicapped 
and with defeat almost certain. Mr. Rose led his 
ticket all over the state, and despite its defeat by 
a majority of thirteen thousand, came very close 
to an election. In his own county he led his ticket 


by over three thousand votes. His popularity is 
contagious, and to-day he is one of the best known 
men in the state, 
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ticket was defeated by causes of which 
he was no part, he made a most ad- 
mirable show of personal strength at 
the polls, and received a support of 
which any man might well be proud. 
He ran ahead of his ticket not only in 
his home county of Ohio, but in Cia- 
cinnati, the home of the head of the 
ticket, as well. The canvass demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that his per- 
sonal strength was very great in all 
parts of the state. In the state con- 
vention of 1885 his name was used ex- 
tensively in connection with the nom- 
ination for governor, but altogether 
without his consent. 

Mr. Rose is a warm and_- generous 
supporter of his party in all cases where 
he can be such without violation of. his 
sense of right. As has,been said in the 
above, he became a Republican in the 
face of influences adverse thereto,and be- 
cause his sense of right and justice would 
not allow him to cast a vote for the con- 
tinuance or extension of slavery. Onall 
questions that have come up from that 
day to this he has been on the side of 
the weak, and has voiced his conscience 
in his vote. His sympathies are ever 
with the common people, as his whole 
public and private record fully shows. 

The earnest support given Mr. Rose 
whenever he has been a candidate be- 
fore the people, and the respect and 
affection in which he is everywhere 
held, have not been effects without 
their cause. A  whole-souled, open- 
hearted and generous man, not a day 
passes in which he does not do some 
act of good or perform some generous 
deed for others. Rank and station 
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count as little in his eyes. A man is 
valued for what he does, and there is 
no one who is more open to the ap- 
proach of the poorest and the humblest. 
While mayor, his office was always 
thronged by those who needed his ad- 
vice or help, and no one whom he 
could ‘help ever went away unsatisfied. 
As a citizen Mr. Rose is public-spirited, 
and believes in such improvements as 
can be brought about without oppres- 
sion to the people. He is the kind of 


aman who benefits any community in 
which he may have a part. 


GEORGE W. GARDNER. 


George W. Gardner, the present mayor 
of Cleveland, although young in years 
may be looked upon as one of the city’s 
business: pioneers, not because he came 
here when the country was new, but 
from the fact that in the last thirty years 
he has done so much toward widening 
and extending the channels of trade; 
and in both a private and public way 
has added to her power and influence 
as a factor in the great commercial life 
of the west. So large a portion of his 
life has been spent in Cleveland that 
many even of those who know him well 
suppose this city to be the place of his 
birth. It is not, as he was born in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, on February 
7, 1834. His father came to Cleveland 
in that year and established a business 
here, and in 1837 brought his family 
west, and made Cleveland his perma- 
nenthome. The family came by packet 
to Buffalo, and made the rest of the 
journey by Lake Erie—Mr. Gardner 
yet remembering something of the won- 
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der and delight of that new experience. 
When old enough the boy was placed 
in the public schools of the city, and 
was one of the pupils in the first high 
school of Cleveland, held in the base- 
ment of what is now the Homeopathic 
college on Prospect street, and presided 
over by Andrew Freese. 

In 1846 a firm from Rochester opened 
a news stand in the “old Arcade,” the 
building in which the postoffice was 
then located, on the present site of the 
Johnson house. Young Gardner, who 
was then twelve years old, engaged to 
this firm at two dollars per week to sell 
news; ipers on the street. The Mexican 
war was in progress and the greatest 
excitement prevailed. The boy would 
take as large an armload as he could 
carry, mostly of New York papers, go 
down to the river and dispose of them 
to the passengers of the big steamers, 
the main portion of Cleveland’s activity 
then being on the river front. After a 
few months it was decided that another 
boy was needed, and Charlie Backus, 
afterward the famous minstrel, was 
brought on from Rochester, and the 
two set at work together. Between the 
boat arrivals young Gardner would take 
a basket full of books and papers, which 
he would sell to the sailors or whoever 
else would buy. From these surround- 
ings, and from spending so much of his 
time along the river, Mr. Gardner un- 
doubtedly gained that love of the water 
which fixed his business pursuits for 
several years, and which has directed 
his recreations of later days in a mara- 
time channel. Theimmediate effect of 
these causes was felt in 1848, when he 
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decided to leave the news business and 
venture for himself on a sailor’s life. 
He knew his father would never consent 
to such a move, and he accordingly 
decided to say nothing at home about 
it. A little schooner was being built at 
the foot of Bath street. George, as 
everybody in Cleveland called him, 
boldly went aboard and asked for a job. 
The captain asked him if he could cook, 
and without a moment’s hesitation the 
boy responded that he could, although 
he did not know the differenee between 
a cupboard anda fryingpan. He turned 
in and worked for several days, getting 
the boat ready. Meanwhile his father 
had heard of his scheme, and being a 
practical man decided that it would do 
the youngster good to try life on the 
water for awhile. He was then a 
member of the firm of Gardner & Vin- 
cent, his partner being John A. Vincent, 
who is yet living. A part of their busi- 
ness was the fitting out of vessels, and 
at that time they wére at work on the 
propeller Ogontz, and Mr. Gardner 
made arrangements with Mr. M. F. 
Minor, one of the owners, who was to be 
her clerk, to take the boy with him as 
second clerk. That put an end to the 
cooking experiment. The duties of 
second clerk, as construed on that yes- 
sel, were of a very diverse character. 
The boy blacked boots, trimmed lamps, 
assisted the cook, and waited on table, 
until Captain James Lundy, one of the 
noted oid lake captains, displaced Cap- 
tain Crowl who was in command, and 
from that time onward the second clerk 


was one of the officers of the boat and - - 


recognized as such. He was sent to his 
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legitimate duties in the office, and as he 
was willing to work, and Mr. Minor 
willing to let him, he soon learned 
bookkeeping and all the duties pertain- 
ing to the cierkship. That winter the 
boat was laid up in Sandusky, and the 
young man went home with twenty-five 
dollars saved, which was just one-half 
his summer’s earnings. The winter was 
spent in school, and on the following 
spring he resumed his old position, 
under a head clerk named Boardman. 
As in the year before, he was allowed to 
carry the main burden of work, and in 
that way gained much knowledge and 
experience not often open to a boy of 
his age. The reward came soon. 
Young Gardner was left behind in Chi- 
cago to collect the freight money, as 
was the custom in those days, and then 
took another vessel to rejoin his own at 
Racine. He had some seven thousand 
dollars about him, the most of it in 
bills, and the rest in two large bags of 
silver. Racine was reached at twelve 
o’clock at night, and he had to travel 
through a rough portion of the city be- 
fore he could reach his own boat. He 
stowed the bills about him and took a bag 
of silver in each hand. He made up 
his mind that if any one attacked him 
he would hurl one bag of coin at him, 
and then the other, and make sure of 
the bills. When he reached the boat in 
safety the captain was glad to see him, 
and giving him the key of the office, 
said, “You are clerk of this boat,” 
the services of the chief clerk having 
already been dispensed with. Soon after 
the boat was sold to Messrs. Styles & 
Coman of Buffalo, New York. The 


new owners came aboard, and on find- 
ing that the clerk was a mere boy, de- 
clared they could not entrust such im. 
portant interests to his hands. Said 
Captain George R. Hand, *‘ Well, if you 
don’t keep him, you can’t keep me.” 
They both remained. : 

Mr. Gardner was holding this position 
at the time of the terrible ravages of 
cholera in Sandusky. Two of the men 
on board were taken sick while they 
were in Sandusky bay. A doctor must 
be had, and young Gardner, thoughtless 
of the danger, volunteered’to go ashore 
and find one. He found a young fellow 
who went on board and prescribed for 
the sufferers. As they were no better, 
Mr. Gardner again went ashore on the 
following day, and on asking for the 
doctor found that he had died on the 
previous evening. The men recovered 
eventually. The boat anchored out in 
the bay, and in three or four days young 
Gardner again went into the city to col- 
lect his freight charges. He walked 
clear across the town, and the only man 
he saw on that trip was drunk. The 
houses were all deserted or closed, and 
death held its sway everywhere. No 
business of any kind was being trans- 
acted. On reaching the depot of the 
old Mansfield road, he found only one 
man on duty, and that man was E. S. 
Flint, who also was afterwards mayor of 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Gardner remained on the lakes 
until in 1852, serving as a clerk on both 
the Allegheny and De Witt Clinton, and 
being for some time in the same capac- 
ity on the Cleveland, of the Erie and 
Ontario line, better known as the North- 











ern Transportation company, where he 
kept the entire books for the three boats 
of that line. In the winter of 1852-3 
he acted as clerk in the bank of Wicks, 
Otis & Brownell, and when he was pre- 
paring to return to the lake in the spring, 
the owners of that institution made him 
an offer so advantageous that he decided 
to remain. Hecontinued in the bank 
for five years, making himself generally 
useful, and acting at various times as 
correspondent, teller, or cashier. In 
1857 the Otis elevator, on River street, 
which had been built some five years 
before, was started up by new owners, 
and after it had run awhile Mr. Gardner 
was offered one-fourth interest therein 
if he would become a part of the estab- 
lishment. He accepted, and remained 
there until 1859, when he went into the 
grain and commission business in part- 
nership with Morris R. Clark and John 
D. Rockefeller, under the firm name of 
Clark, Gardner & Co. They located on 
River street, near the present office of 
the Detroit Tine, keeping no clerks, and 
the three partners attending to all the 
business. In 1861 Mr. Gardner made 
up his mind there was an opening for a 
new elevator here, only one then exist- 
ing, and that it would pay to build one. 
The plan was matured, capital secured, 
and land purchased on Merwin street, 
and in the spring of 1862 the Union el- 
evator was opened for business on the 
site it yet occupies. It was the largest 
in the city, as it is yet the largest, and 
many prophesied it would never pay—a 
prediction long ago proved to be false. 
Its first owner was the firm of Thatcher, 
Gardner, Burt & Co., consisting of Peter 
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Thatcher, George W. Gardner, George 
H. Burt and A. C. McNairy, the second 
named being the only one of the four 
who is yet living. The success of the 
new enterprise was immediate and great, 
more grain being offered it dur'ng the 
first winter than it could handle. 

The next change in the firm name was 
to Gardner & Burt, the other partners 
purchasing Mr. McNairy’s interest. 
Then Herman Oviatt purchased the in- 
terest of Mr. Fhatcher, and it became 
Gardner, Burt & Oviatt. Mr. Oviatt’s 
share was soon sold to Stephen V. Hark- 
ness, who placed F. H. Morse in the 
firm to represent him, and the name be- 
came Gardner, Burt & Morse. In 1872 
Mr. B. Clark, Mr. Gardner’s old part- 
ner, bought the Harkness interest, and 
it was Gardner, Burt & Clark until 1875, 
when the interest of Mr. Burt was pur- 
chased by his partners, and the name 
became Gardner & Clark. In 1877, on 
the burning of the Otis elevator, B. H. 
York purchased an interest in the Union 
elevator, and the name of the firm was 
again changed to Gardner, Clark & 
York. On the death of Mr. York the 
name of Gardner & Clark was resumed, 
and such it has been ever since. In 1878 
they purchased the National flouring 
mills, and have .run them ever since 
under the name of M. C. Dow & Co. 
This firm, of which Mr. Gardner has 
been the head for many years, has made 
a deep mark on the business of Cleve- 
land. Its business has in some years 
reached into the millions, and it has 
made Cleveland a live competitor for 
Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, and other 
prominent points in the grain line. Mr. 
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Gardner purchased and shipped from 
Duluth the first cargo of grain that ever 
left that port. A visit ofsome months’ 
duration that he made to New England, 
gave to Cleveland a large share of that 
business, which had previously been 
monopolized by Toledo, Chicago and 
Detroit. The firm has also handled 
most of the product of the stone quarries 
of this neighborhood, shipping stone to 
Canada, California, and other points 
of the United States. 

Mr. Gardner has always been one of 
the hard-working, most earnest, and 
most liberal of the members of the 
Cleveland board of trade. He has 
been one of its best friends, year in and 
year out. He was one of its charter 
members when it took on its present 
permanent character in 1866, when he 
was chosen one of its directors. In 
1867-8 he filled the position of vice- 
president, and in 1868-9 that of presi- 
ident. In 1870 he was again vice-pres- 
ident; and again in 1882-3. In 1885 
he was chairman of the committee on 
legislation, and he has at various times 
done good service on the different im- 
portant committees of the board. Mr. 
Gardner was a member of a special 
committee sent from the board to the 
convention called to consider the IIli- 
nois ship canal project; and served in 
the same capacity in the formation of the 
National board of trade, in Philadel- 
phia. Only a passing reference to the 
other points in which Mr. Gardner has 
touched on the. business life of Cleve- 
land, is possible. He has been presi- 
dent of the Walker Manufacturing com- 
‘pany, president of the Buckeye Stove 
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company, president of the Butman 
Furnace company, a director in the old 
Sun Insurance company, a director in 
the Merchants National bank, and con- 
nected through his investment of cap- 
ital with other enterprises needless to 
enumerate here. 

Mr. Gardner has also given a useful 
and patriotic service to Cleveland ina 
public way, and there are few men_who 
have filled municipal station of any 
kind who have brought so clean a pur- 
pose, such practical business sense, and 
such liberal broadness of view to the 
discharge of the duties thus devolving 
upon them as he. In 1863, when a res- 
ident of the Sixth ward, he was elected 
to represent it in the city council, and 
did so for one term of two years. In 
1876 he was again elected to that body 
from the Second ward, and was contin- 
ued there term after term for six years. 
The service he gave the city, and the 
good he aided in accomplishing, are too 
recent in the public mind to need any 
extended mention here. He was a 
member of a number of important com- 
mittees, during a time when some of the 
most important legislation of the city 
was in progress. He served as presi- 
dent of that body during the last three 
years of his membership in the council. 
He was chairman of the committee on 
finance, and also on the committee on 
department examination. When made 
a member of the committee on finance, 
Mr. Gardner could not understand why 
the city could never obtain a premium 
on its bonds. Heretofore the sale of 
those securities had been in the hands 
of the mayor, president of the council, 
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and city solicitor, and it occurred to 
him that the committee on finance was 
the place where that responsibility 
ought to be lodged. He prepared and 
had passed an ordinance placing the 
matter in the hands of that committee, 
and compelling them to advertise such 
sales, and sell to the highest bidder. 
On the first sale under that arrange- 
ment, the city received a premium of 
over fifteen thousand dollars, a thing it 
had never had before—and a premium 
has been had on every sale from that 
day to this. While serving thus in the 
council, Mr. Gardner was made a mem- 
ber of a special committee, appointed 
to examine into the conduct and work- 
ings of each department of the city 
government. The result of that quest, 


which occupied three months of close 
labor, was such as to lead Mr. Gardner 


to believe that a close lookout should 
be had by the city council on each 
branch of the municipal government. 
He accordingly placed those ideas and 
that experience in a strong and explicit 
ordinance, which was passed, and which 
created a committee on department ex- 
amination. Its duties are to. make 
complete and thorough examination 
into the conduct of each department of 
the city goverment. It has the power 
to send for persons or papers at any 
time, and the right to go into every- 
thing done by any official or any de- 
partment under city control. It is a 
most effective check, and if rightly used 
can be made a most potent instrument 
for the city’s good. In May of 1885 
the public of Cleveland voiced its ap- 
propriation of Mr. Gardner and its 


‘and risk of the business. 
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belief in him, by electing him to the 
honorable and responsible office of 
mayor—a position in which he has 
already done good work, and wisely 
laid the foundation for better results in 
the future. 

One other public labor should not be 
overlooked here. In 1879 Mr. Gardner 
was appointed by Governor Foster to 
the position of trustee of the Ohio Re- 
form school at Lancaster, which he held 
until the expiration of his term in 1884. 
During the three last years of his service 
he acted as president of the board. All 
his efforts while there were directed 
toward the good of the children, and 
the welfare of the state. The peniten- 
tiary rules that were in operation when 
he became a member of the board were 


‘soon displaced by wiser and more 


humane measures. The _ institution 
had previous to that time managed for 
itself the business of brush-making that 
was there carried on. A little investi- 
gation soon convinced Mr. Gardner 
that there was a better plan available 
than that. He accordingly set on foot 
the arrangement by which outside 
parties took the financial management 
His plan met 
with some opposition, but by patient 
work he finally saw it adopted. The 
result was that in the first year, the net 
receipts were twice what they had been 
before, while the institution was re- 
lieved of all risk in the operation. Mr. 
Gardner also set on foot a movement 
for the introduction in the school of the 
manual training system, in which he 
heartily believes. He secured from the 
Ohio legislature an appropriation of 
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five thousand dollars for that purpose, 
but his term of office expired before the 
new plan could be put to any test. 

In a‘social way Mr. Gardner has also 
touched the life of Cleveland in many 
directions. He has for years been a 
member of the Union club, is commo- 
dore of the Inter-Lake Yachting asso- 
ciation, and also commodore of the 
Western American Canoe association. 
The attention he has given to the two 
latter lines of amusement and recreation 
has been somewhat from a great love 
of the water, but largely for the purpose 
of encouraging the young men of Cleve- 
land and the west to engage’in the 
healthful and muscular sport they af- 
ford. He has not only given of his 
money to the support and advancement 
of these associations, but has given a 
great deal of care and. thought to their 
interests.. In fact, Mr. Gardner is of 
that willing, ready and enthusiastic 
temperament that he could not be a 
laggard in any enterprise with which he 
is identified, if he chose. He is quick 
to see a point, and determined in mak- 
ing effective any idea which may sugge:t 


itself to his mind. With a mind of. 


unusual keenness and strength, he unites 
a wide experience with men, and a man- 
ner that allows him to get close to the 
hearts of those he meets. Everybody 
knows him, and it is safe to say that he 
has not a personal enemy in Cleveland. 
No man could be more approachable ; 
and the pleasant, hearty and off-hand 
manner with which he greets his asso- 
ciates, is extended to the millionaire 
and the laborer as well: His generosity, 
as everybody knows, and as very 
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many have long since gratefully dis- 
covered, is no spasmodic effort, but a 
deep flowing and continual stream. 
Any sad story goes to his heart, and it 
is impossible for him to refuse an appeal 
for help. The needs of poor children 
come especially close to his sympathy, 
and make large calls upon his purse. 
Honest and upright in every relation 
of life, a business man in high standing, 
and a public official whose records and 
acts have been endorsed by the people 
of Cleveland in the highest gift in their 
power, Mr. Gardner has won and holds 
an enviable position in the city of his 
home, and carries with him a universal 
public affection and respect. 


HON. DAVID A. DANGLER. 


The services given by David A. 
Dangler to the city of Cleveland, at a 
time when it was forsaking village ways 
and taking on. the actual form and 
habit of a-city, as it had become one 


‘a long time before in name, were of 


an exceptional character, and were so 
ably rendered that they deserve a better 
record than is found in the dry sta- 
tistics embalmed in the public docu- 
ments and city legislative reports. In 
the.city council and general assembly 
he was able to control and direct certain 
measures that were conducive of a large 
amount of public good, and that ma- 
terially aided Cleveland along the road 
of progress. Each distinction he has 
won in public or business life has come 
through his own ability and fitness for 
the honor conferred. Mr. Dangler was 
born in Lebanon county, Pennsylvania, 
and at an early age came with his parents 























































to Stark county, Ohio, where on his 
father’s farm he learned to use his 
hands, and acquired that rudimental 
education of manual industry so essen- 
tial to the self-made man he was 
destined to become. From his earliest 
youth he was moved by an ambition 
to fit himself for a wider field of useful- 
ness than was offered by the conditions 
with which his lot was then surrounded. 
Accordingly the arduous labor of the 
farm was supplemented, as opportunity 
offered, with a zealous application to 
study. Books were eagerly sought for 
perusal by the home fireside, and if the 
district school, which he attended in 
winter, was wanting in some of the ad- 
vanced educational facilities of the pres- 
ent day, it was also free from the con- 
taminating influences with which the 
city youth are too generally surrounded. 
This moral environment without, and 
the upward aspirations at work within, 
constituted the young man’s whole cap- 
ital in his start in life, and tono pecuni- 
ary aid or outside influences can be at- 
tributed the success of Mr. Dangler’s 
career. At the age of fifteen he entered 
the large general country store of Isaac 
Harter, at Canton, Ohio, as a boy of 
general usefulness. His brightness, in- 
dustry and natural aptitude for business 
soon won the confidence of his em- 
ployer, and a speedy promotion came 
as a matter of course. The excellent 
training received from Mr. Harter was 
not lost on the young man, who laid, 
while in that connection, the founda- 
tions of his present successful business 
career. During this period he also 
continued a systematic course of read- 
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ing and study. In 1845 he left the 
store and located in Massillon, which, 
at that time, had become a great centre 
of trade, and which offered a larger field 
and presented greater opportunities for 
developing and perfecting himself in all 
practical methods. 

In 1852 Mr. Dangler took an advance 
business step, and formed a copartner- 
ship with John Tennis, then of Mas- 
sillon, for the purpose of engaging in 
the wholesale hardware trade in Cleve- 
land. The expectations of the partners 
were realized in harmonious relations, 
and in the general success of their busi- 
ness, which assumed high rank among 
the wholesale establishments of Water 
street. This connection continued until 
1868 when Mr. Dangler withdrew, thus 
enabling Mr. Tennis to associate with 
himself his two sons. 

From his first appearance among the 
business men of Cleveland, Mr. Dangler 
was recognized as a valuable addition 
to their ranks, and the respect and 
confidence in which he was held grew 
with each passing year. His energy, 
ability and patriotic devotion to the 
city of his home and to his country were 
qualities that won attention and pointed 
him out as one in whose hands the most 
important public trusts could be safely 
lodged. On the breaking out of the 
Rebellion he took a prominent part in 


organizing war committees for the rais- 


ing of recruits and providing for the 
needy families of soldiers. Much of his 
time was thus occupied during the try- 
ing ordeal of national peril, and the 
numerous deeds of charity due directly 
or indirectly to his humane and patriotic 
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spirit, remain fresh in the minds of 
many through more than a score of 
years. The demand that Mr. Dangler 
should take some part in public life 
came as a matter of course as soon as 
those about him came to recognize him 
as he was. In 1864 he was elected by 
the Republicans of the Fourth ward to 
the city council. He took a leading 
part in the labors and ‘debates of that 
body from the very first, and there is 
little that was done of advance work 
during that formative period that did 
not feel the touch of his hand. He was 
chairman of the committee on schools, 
which was in those days a most impor- 
tant position, as the board of education 
had not at that time the full control of 
matters it now possesses. He was an 
active force in the making of our school 
system what it afterwards became. He 
had charge of the building of the 
Brownell school, and also one in the 
Eighth ward, and was an active and 
earnest worker for the cause of educa- 
tion in many ways. He was also a 
member of the council committee on 
finance. His public work so com- 
mended itself to the people of Cleve- 
land that it was their general wish that 
he should be called to a higher field of 
labor. Accordingly in the fall of 1865 
he was nominated by the Republican 
convention of Cuyahoga county to the 
Ohio house of representatives, and 
elected. He still retained his seat in 
the council until the expiration of his 
term in the spring of 1866, that he 
might be of the greatest usefulness in 
forwarding the city’s interests through 
his. legislative work, the period being 
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one when the city needed a great deal 
of special attention in that direction. 
In order that he might fit himself for 
his new duties and gain all the light 
there was to be had, Mr. Dangler paid 
a visit to Detroit to look into the suc- 
cess attending the establishment of the 
workhouse and house of correction of 
that city, studied carefully the metro- 
politan police laws and systems of New 
York and Philadelphia, and in all pos- 
sible ways fitted himself for the work 
he hadin hand. The result was thathe 
went to Columbus knowing fully what 
his constituents needed, and knowing 
also how that need should be supplied. 
He at once took a prominent place in 
the labors of the house, and was made 
chairman of the committee on railroads, 
and a member of the committee on 
finance, and that on penitentiary. His 
course was such in this position that in 
1867, at the close of his term, he was 
nominated and elected state senator, 
and sent back to the upper house. He 
was one of the leaders of that body, and 
held the same committee relationships 
that had fallen to him at the other end 
of the capitol. It would be impossible 
in the space permitted here to mention 
all the avenues through which Mr. 
Dangler while in the general assembly 
made himself useful to Cleveland and 
to the state. He was a hard-working 
member, powerful upon the floor, influ- 
ential in the committee room, and with 
a personal magnetism that gained sup- 
port for his measures that their unsup- 
ported claims could not have com- 
manded. For Cleveland he secured 
the passage of the law that allowed the 
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erection of the workhouse and house of 
correction, and was one of the leading 
spirits in the creation of that important 
and useful institution. He also caused 
the passage of the law giving the metro- 
politan police system to Cleveland, and 
aided in organizing the force under that 
law. Among the general measures of 
which he was the author may be men- 
tioned the state charity and state gas 
inspectors’ bills, the railroad commis- 
sion and the building and loan associa- 
tion law. In all that he undertook in 


his legislative career he was success- 
ful, and the importance of his work can 
only be understood when one notes 
the results that have flown therefrom. 
Vigilant, energetic, earnest, and pos- 
sessed of a large fund of ready tact; as 
a speaker, clear-headed, concise and 


forcible; he was a power when he 
once took hold of any measure, and he 
retired to private life at the close of his 
senatorial term of his own choice, and 
carrying with him the respect and grat- 
itude of the entire community. 

Mr. Dangler is at present giving his 
ehtire attention to the large business 
enterprises in which he is interested, and 
is a hard-working and busy man. As 
president of the Dangler Vapor Stove 
and Refining company, president of the 
Vapor Stove Association of the United 
States, president of the Domestic Man- 
ufacturing company, and president of 
.the Crystal Carbon company, he cer- 
tainly finds work enough for hands and 
brains. All these business distinctions 
are the direct result of aggressive, meth- 
odical activities of a high order, com- 
plemented by a sterling character which 
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throughout his whole record has com- 
manded a faith in his integrity equal. to 
the esteem bestowed upon his intellectual 
abilities. Heis a thorough gentleman 
in all his personal characteristics, cul- 
tured, pleasant and approachable. Lib- 
eral with his means, public spirited 
and ready to do any good deed thatlies 
in his power, he has filled a- large 
measure of usefulness in the world, that 
gains a widening circle every year that 
passes. As one who has known him well 
has said: ‘ His conspicuous relations 
to the large industry of which he is the 
acknowledged head, are due to the busi- 
ness generalship displayed in battling 
with prejudice and with conflicting in- 
terests which long persisted in affecting 
to discover danger in the cheap, con- 
venient liquid-fuel and its accompanying 
vapor stove, now in almost universal 
use.” 

Mr. Dangler’s domestic life has been 
an exceptionally happy one. He was 
married in 1845 to Miss Judith Clark, 
the estimable daughter of James Clark 
of Massillon. Two sons, Charles and 
David Edward, and one daughter, Clara, 
were the fruit of this union. Charles, a 
young man of excellent business abilities, 
is a resident of Chicago, and has charge 
of the branch office of the Dangler Va- 
por Stove and Refining company located 
there. David Edward is one of Cleve- 
land’s rising young business men, and 
occupies the responsible position of sec- 
retary and treasurer of the D. V. S.& R: 
Co., while the daughter Clara is a young 
lady of rare intellect, culture and attrac: 
tions. 

We leave the subject of this sketch in 
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the midst of a record public and private 
he may well be proud of. Using his 
own words, “That whatever of public 
distinction or business success is largely 


England, 
beautifully situated on a height above the 
right bank of the River Ribble, twenty- 
eight miles northeast of Liverpool, 
is a thriving manufacturing and com- 
mercial city of about seventy-five thou- 


Preston, in Lancashire, 


sand inhabitants. Its history, full of 
interest, reaches back through more 
than thirteen centuries. Its merchants’ 
guild boasts a continuous existence since 
Henry II. granted it a royal: charter, 
seven hundred years ago. The name 
Preston is an abbreviation of the original 
designation; Priest’s town, which it owed 
to the number of religious houses it con- 
tained, and in all its long existence it 
has been the home of scholastic and lit- 
erary establishments of a high character. 
Among many other noted men of by- 
gone years, it gave to the world its great 
benefactor, Sir Richard Arkwright, the 
inventor of the spinning jenny, which 
opened a new and boundless field of em- 
ployment in cotton manufacture, and 
added immensely to the riches and com- 
fort of civilized man. Preston also gave 
to the world John Huntington, a man 
who, in his sphere, has nobly upheld 
the reputation of his birth-place, and 
greatly contributed to increase the wel- 
fare and comfort of mankind by affording 
the cheapest and best artificial light ever 
known. 

Mr. Huntington was born in Preston, 





JOHN HUNTINGTON. 
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due to the stimulating encouragement, 
sound judgment and intuitive advice of 
his devoted wife.” 

J. H. Kennepy. 


March 8, 1832. His father, Hugh Hunt- 
ington, was professor of mathematics at 
Ormskirk in Lancashire, and afterwards, 
with his brother John, founded Trinity 
school (Episcopalian) in Preston. Nine 
children were born to him, of whom five 
are still living, four of them honored 
citizens of America. After receiving 
the education such a father was certain 
to bestow upon his offspring, John Hunt- 
ington, at the age of twenty-two, emi- 
grated tothe United States. He landed 
in this country on the tenth day of 
August, 1854, and came directly to 
Cleveland. 

His first employer was Mr. Allen H. 
Hawley, in the business of slate roofing. 
Mr. Huntington took the practical part 
of this into his charge, and his first 
work was the roofing of the Mayflower 
public school. When Frost & Hawley, 
and afterwards Holt & Hawley, suc- 
ceeded to the business of Allen H. Haw- 
ley; he continued in their employ until 
1857, when he began business upon his 
own account, as a roofer and contractor. 
In this capacity his first work was upon 
Dr. Ambler’s house. He put the roof 
on the Union passenger depot. His 
workmanship appears also upon the 
state asylum in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
and upon many other less notable build- 
ings. 

The discovery of* petroleum in Penn- 



































sylvania in 1859, and the rapid develop- 
ment of the oil fields naturally attracted 
the attention of such a man as Mr. 
Huntington, who soon convinced him- 
self of the possibility of making this 
new illuminating fluid supersede the use 
of all other oils throughout the world. 
He began the business of refining oil 
with Clark, Payne & Co., in December, 
1863, at first in a very small way. His 
inventive faculties were constantly stim- 
ulated by the widening demand for the 
new oil, and he took out patent after 
patent for improvements in furnaces and 
methods for refining oil, and for machin- 
ery for the manufacture of oil barrels. 
Chiefly through the advantages given by 
these inventions, the business of Clark, 
Payne & Co. grew rapidly from its hum- 
ble beginning into the greatest oil refin- 
ery extant—its output reaching the then 
great quantity of thirty-three hundred 
barrels of oil daily. 

The Standard Oil company was 
formed by the consolidation of that of 
Clark, Payne & Co., with several other 
large refineries. Mr. Huntington and his 
inventions were necessarily taken into 
the new organization, and his fortune 
has grown with the growth and increased 
with the strength of that great corpora- 
tion. 

It is the fashion to decry the Standard 
Oil company as a grinding monopoly, 
but simple justice to that institution 
requires that credit be given it for the 
good it does to mankind. And in the 
case of the Standard there is this to be 
said: That the complaints against it 
are made by those who find themselves 
unable to furnish good illuminating oil 
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at such low prices as are satisfactory to 
the Standard Oil company. This is 
probably the first time in history when a 
great corporation existed and flourished 
by making one of the prime necessaries 
of life cheap for civilized man all over 
the world. And when we turn our eyes 
back over the last quarter of a century 
and trace the development of petroleum 
from an almost unknown liniment for 
rheumatism to a lighting agent diffused 
over all the civilized world ; a lubricator 
for all railroad wheels, for all steam 
machinery, for every thing that turns on 
a spindle or an axle ; a fuel for heating 
and cooking stoves ; and an indispensa- 
ble aid to the chemist and the apothe- 
cary, the artisan and the mechanjgg—no 
man who rejoices when good is done to 
his fellow-creatures, will begrudge to 
John Huntington his reward for the 
great part he has had in making possible 
and bringing about this great and benefi- 
cent revolution. 

In the spring of 1862’ Mr. Huntington 
was elected a member of the city coun- 
cil of Cleveland, and continued through 
successive reélections a member of that 
body for twelve years. When this long 
service began, Cleveland was just be- 
ginning its change from a country town 
toacity. Mr. Huntington approached 


his new duties with a far-seeing appre- - 


ciation of Cleveland as a great and 
growing city. He predicted that within 
twenty-five years the population would 
number two hundred thousand souls, 
and he was laughed at as a dreamer of 
dreams. But no ridicule heaped upon 
him as a visionary—no denunciation of 
the measures he introduced and _ sup- 
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ported as recklessly extravagant, no 
opposition or abuse, caused him to 
swerve for a moment from his deter- 
mination to legislate, so far as it might 
be in his power, for the wants and benefit 
of a population at least as great as he 
predicted. 

There was then in Cleveland no es- 
tablished system of sewerage. There 
was neither flagging nor crosswalks on 
Erie street, and large bodies of water at 
Chestnut and Murison streets, and other 
places in the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh 
wards, endangered the health of the 
people. A sewer was ordered to be 
built in 1862 from the square to Erie 
street on Superior street. The war was 
ragi@, and the council found itself con- 
fronted with a legislative prohibition 
from selling its bonds for less than par, 
which, under the limit of interest pre- 
scribed, was an impossibility. Oppon- 
ents of progress insisted upon a rigid 
adherence to the letter of the law, and 
barred all advancement in the line of 
public improvements. After several 
months of hot contention, and much 
legal advice for and against, Mr. 
Huntington and his fellow believers in 
the future of Cleveland succeeded in 
circumventing the difficulty. They 
made a contract for the building of the 
sewers proposed, the contractors agree- 
ing to take their pay in bonds at par. 

The first difficulty overcome, and a 
system of sewerage adopted and begun 
upoa, other improvements followed rap- 
idly. The dredging of the Cuyahoga 
river was begun. There were then only 
fixed bridges across the river, except at 
Center street, where was a floating 
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bridge, and at Lighthouse street. To 
change the fixed to swinging bridges in- 
volved a hard fought battle, lasting two 
years, but it was fought and won. One 
after another, swinging or drawbridges 
took the place of the fixed ones, and as 
the bridges were changed business fol- 
lowed the opening of the river to navi- 
gation, until the whole of the flats was 
covered with the establishments of enter- 
prising firms. 

While these improvements were under 
consideration and in progress, several 
important changes in other directions 
were made, in which Mr. Huntington 
bore a conspicuous part. He was onthe 
council committees on fire and water. 
As a member of the fire committee, he 
had much to do with the introduction 
of steam fire engines instead of the old 
hand engines. When the first steamers 
were received, his practical eye at once 
noticed defects in them which he under- 
took to remedy. The result was a num- 
ber of improvements tending to increase 
their steam power and reduce their 
weight, and an invention to prevent them 
from freezing up while in service in ex- 
tremely cold weather—a fault of which 
they were frequently guilty. Mr. Hunt- 
ington was offered liberal payment for 
these improvements by the manufac- 
turers of steam fire engines, but he gave 
them away on the single condition that 
the steamers sold to the city of Cleve- 
land should be improved free of cost to 
the municipality. 

Mr. Huntington advocated and helped 
to secure the introduction of the Police 
Fire Alaym Telegraph, and simulta- 
neously with his labors for the fire de- 














partment he aided in thoroughly reor- 
ganizing the water works department 
under a system which, with unimportant 
changes, has continued to the present 
time, and which will compare most 
favorably with that of any other muni- 
cipality. 

While J. U. Masters was mayor of 
Cleveland, John H. Sargent city civil 
engineer, and John Huntington chair- 
man of the committee on streets and 
member ot the board of improvements, 
the Lake Shore and the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh railroad managers conceived 
a plan for the construction of a railroad 
bridge across the Cuyahoga river at 
Front street. They contemplated the 
erection of a strong pier in the middle 
of the river, and in. spite of the oppo- 
sition of Mr. Huntington obtained three 
out of four votes in the board of im- 
provements consenting to the building 
of such a bridge as they proposed. 
The scheme came before the council 
with the favorable indorsement of the 
board of improvements, and the battle 
was renewed. Mr. Huntington showed 
clearly that the erection of a pier in the 
middle of the river at Front street would 
be of incalculable injury to the harbor 
of Cleveland and a source of endless 
litigation from vessel owners. It would 
not only obstruct navigation at all times, 
but in bad weather a vessel coming into 
the river could hardly fail to escape col- 
lision with the pier. He argued that a 
large swinging bridge could be erected, 
resting upon one bank of the river and 
remaining there except when swung 
across for the passage of atrain. The 
railroad engineers contended that such 
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a bridge could not be built, and that if 
built it could not be successfully operated 
or made to last. Mr. Huntington re- 
plied to all these arguments that such a 
bridge as he proposed could be built, 
and that he was ready to take the con- 
tract to build it himself and guarantee 
its successful working. The contention 
in council over this bridge question 
lasted three months, and ended in a 
victory for Mr. Huntington, the council 
adopting his view. The bridge was 
built as he proposed, and proved a per- 
fect success. It is in daily operation at 
the present time, and is no obstacle to 
the navigation of the river. It injures 
no vessels, endangers neither life nor 
property, and gives the operators no 
more trouble than if it rested upon a 
central pier. 

Mr. Huntington’s vigorous fight 
against this bridge, it will be readily 
seen, was productive of immense bene- 
fit to the commerce of Cleveland. It 
proved of immense benefit to him ina 
rather curious way. Prior to this time, 
in his business as a roofer and con- 
tractor, he had enjoyed a large share 
of the building business of the railroad 
companies. After his opposition to 
their scheme and his victory over them, 
he never received another dollar’s worth 
of work from railroad companies, except 
the roofing of the Union Passenger depot. 
This petty revenge threatened disaster to 
his roofing business, and greatly in- 
fluenced him in deciding whether or not 
he should abandon it and engage in the 
refining of petroleum, which he was then 
investigating. The decision was in 
favor of the oil business, and what 
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seemed to threaten him with ruin 
proved to be the opening of the road to 
a great fortune. 

Mr. Huntington was an active advo- 
cate of the scheme for the abandon- 
ment, by the state, of the end of the 
canal, and the bringing into the city of 
the Valley railroad upon the abandoned 
bed. The city was to grade the road- 
bed, regulate freight charges and pre- 
vent railroad discrimination. This plan 
was opposed by the lessees of the canal ; 
and the mayor, city engineer, Mr. Hunt- 
ington and others met the legislature 
and the state board of public works, in 
the interest of Cleveland, Mr. Hunt- 
ington made the argument for the city 
and Mr. Manypenny for the lessees, and 
victory remained with the city, to which 
the general powers desired were granted. 

The Lake View park, which changed 
an unsightly lake front into a beautiful 
park and one of the prettiest adorn- 
ments of the city, is another result of 
what Mr. Huntington’s opponents were 
pleased to call his extravagance. But 
no man lives in Cleveland to-day who 
would be willing, for many times the 
cost of Lake View park, to have it de- 
stroyed and replaced with the miserable 
structures which gave place to it under 
this far-sighted and public spirited 
policy. 

The first proposition for the high 
level bridge, or viaduct, across the Cuy- 
ahoga river and valley, was embodied 
in a bill introduced into the legislature 
by Senator B. Beavis. It provided for 
a structure which should begin at the 
Atwater block and Superior street, 
ascend an inclined plane to a summit, 
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and descend to the level of Pearl street 
at the Franklin circle, crossing the 
river, of course, without a draw. Mr. 
Huntington opposed this scheme as 
impracticable, while he favored a via- 
duct, and in the end his views were 
adopted and the viaduct constructed 
with a level roadway upon the route he 
proposed. Those who cross the present 
structure in a high wind, or on an in- 
tensely cold winter day, can readily 
imagine the dangers and discomforts of 
a structure that would ascend forty or 
fifty feet higher into the air at the mid- 
dle of the river. 

Toward the close of his service in the 
council, Mr. Huntington and Charles H. 
Strong, city civil engineer, were a com- 
mittee, on the part of the city, to con- 
sult with H. B. Hurlbut and General John 
H. Devereux, on the part of the manage- 
ment of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati & Indianapolis Railroad com- 
pany, and agree upon terms for lower- 
ing the tracks and tunneling under the 
streets and high grounds within the 
city. This was a favorite project with 
Mr. Huutington, and it could have been 
carried out at that time for a cost of four 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 
Of this sum, the city was to pay two 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, 
and the railroad company to pay the 
remainder and to do the work. The 
lands and right of way along this im- 
provement, owned by the railroad com- 
pany, were to be deeded to the city in 
consideration of this payment and of 
allowing the city to be tunneled. The 
land that would have reverted to the 
city would have been worth much more 








than the city’s share of the cost, and 
the improvement would have been of 
inestimable benefit to all concerned. 
Everything promised well for the pro- 
ject, when the financial panic of 1873-4 
put a stop to all hopes of completing it 
at that time, and it has not been revived. 
No citizen of Cleveland need be told 
what a misfortune has been sustained 
from the failure of a plan which was 
intended to embrace ultimately the 
sinking or raising of all steam railroad 
tracks within the city, so that no train 
should cross a street at grade. 

At Preston, in December, 1852, Mr. 
Huntington married Miss Jane Beck, 
daughter of John and Nancy Beck. 
Seven children were born of this union. 
John, who was born in England and 
brought to this country a baby in arms, 
died in infancy; Hannah Beck married A. 
C. Hord of Cleveland ; William Robert, 
now of the firm of McIntosh, Good & 
Huntington, married a granddaughter of 
the venerable Judge J.A. Foote; Margaret 
Jane, married Francis Perry Smith; 
Leonora, who died in infancy ; Matilda ; 
and Arthur Grant, who has just entered 
Yale college. 

The first? Mrs. Huntington died in 
1882, after a long illness, during which 
she was tenderly nursed and cared for 
by her husband and her two youngest 
daughters. After her death Mr. Hunt- 
ington took these faithful children a pro- 
longed trip to Europe for rest and as a 
reward for their untiring devotion, 
After their return, Mr. Huntington mar- 
ried Marietta, daughter of Mr. T. W, 
Leek of Cleveland, with whom he re- 
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visited England and made a trip through 
Europe. 

Mr. Huntington has frequently had 
occasion to cross the Atlantic for busi- 
ness or recreation, but whatever the 
purpose which takes him abroad, there 
is no moment of his absence so pleasur- 
able to him as that when he turns his 
face again toward Cleveland, the home 
of his adoption, with whose prosperity 
and growth the best years of his life 
have been so closely identified. 

Men like John Huntington are apt to 
make enemies. It has been his fortune 
or misfortune to oppose many pet 
schemes antagonistic to what he deemed 
the true interests of his fellow citizens, 
and the malevolence of the disappointed 
is hot and lasting. Sometimes, as in 
the case of the railroad men and the 
Front street bridge, the curses of the 
defeated prove to be blessings in dis- 
guise ; and as no candid investigator of 
our history during the long period in 
which he was influential in the local 
legislation of Cleveland can deny him 
the merit of entire devotion to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the city and its 
people, the latter may well “love him 
for the enemies he has made.” Nat- 
urally bold and fearless, he has not 
always been careful to be conciliating 
rather than pugnacious, but he has 
always had the courage of his convic- 
tions, and it is never hard to know 
where he stands upon any question. A 
true and loyal friend, an open-handed 
and generous dispenser of the wealth he 
has accumulated, always in the front 
among the supporters of valuable meas- 
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ures involving public spirit or public 
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and deserving of the esteem of all who 


enterprise, a tender, loving and wise can appreciate the courage and ability 


husband and father, he is an honor to 
his parentage and the place of his birth, 


that command success in life. 
Joun C. KEFFER. 
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VIII. 


PROBABLY no physician or medical 
teacher who has ever lived in northern 
Ohio has made upon it so thorough an 
influence as Dr. John DeLamater. 
Though he did not come to Ohio as 
early as most of those concerning 
whom we have written, he was in 
the prime of life when he came, and 
bringing with him a great reputation 
he became at once the associate in 
influence and position of the oldest 
physicians. Some of the physicians in 
practice here have been his students 
while lecturing in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and later in Fairfield, New 
York, and there are not a few of the 
physicians of Ohio to-day, who, in the 
discussion of medical topics, still quote 
his opinions. 

Dr. DeLamater was of French de- 
scent, his ancestors being Huguenot 
exiles who found refuge in Holland. 
Thence they came to the United States. 
He was born in Chatham, New York, in 
1787, being the son of a farmer. Meet- 
ing a slight injury as a youth which in- 
capacitated him for hard labor on the 
farm, he turned his thought toward the 
study of his profession. The family 
had removed to the vicinity of Sche- 


nectady, and though he never took 
a college course he enjoyed in this 
neighborhood opportunities of educa- 
tion which were more than ordinary. 
He, with the children of several neigh- 
bors, studied for some years with a 
clergyman, who was himself thoroughly 
educated, having enjoyed the privileges 
of foreign study. 

DeLamater’s own inclination was to 
study law, but from this he was dis- 
suaded by his father, and so undertook 
with ardor the study of medicine, and at 
the age of nineteen he was licensed to 
practice his profession by the Medical 
Society of Otsego county, New York. 
He entered into partnership with Dr. 
Dorr of Chatham, but three years 
after removed to Florida, Montgomery 
county, New York. Later, after spend- 
ing one year in Albany, he removed, in 
1815, to Sheffield, Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts. Here his medical 
ability became so recognized that in 
1823 he was invited to hold a professor- 
ship in the Berkshire Medical Insti- 
tute of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. The 
amount of labor placed upon him at this 
time was very great. During one sea- 


son while lecturing in Pittsfield he lived 
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at his home in Sheffield, twenty miles 
distant. Starting from home early he 
rode fourteen miles to Stockbridge, 
where he would eat breakfast, using the 
few moments’ leisure he might have 
then for noting down the points of his 
lecture. Reaching Pittsfield he would 
lecture perhaps twice during the fore- 
noon and ride back again to Sheffield 
and spend the remainder of the day and 
evening in attending to patients. So 
highly was he esteemed by his neigh- 
bors that when they had completed a 
parsonage for their pastor they were 
deterred from building a house for their 
beloved physicians in like manner only 
by his absolute refusal to accept the 
proffered service. 

Dr. DeLamater’s lectures in Pittsfield 
gained him such reputation that on the 
establishment of a medical school in 


Fairfield, Herkimer county, New York, 
in 1827, he was called to a leading 


position in that institution. The disad- 
vantage of a medical college in so small 
a place as Fairfield becoming apparent, 
several of the professors removed to 
Albany and urged Dr. DeLamater to 
join them in establishing a school there. 
The citizens, loath to let him go again, 
offered to build him a house if he would 
remain, but the health of his family 
being very poor, he decided that a 
change was desirable for them. Conse- 
quently he concluded to remove his 
family to Palmyra in 1837, and for two 
years lectured at the medical college at 
Geneva. 

In 1838 he was invited to Cincinnati 
to deliver a course of lectures and was 
urged by Dr. Mussey to remain there, 
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but being averse to the life of a large 
city, he again returned to Geneva. 

Up to this time, in addition to what 
has been already mentioned, he had de- 
livered courses of lectures at Bowdoin 
college, Maine, Dartmouth college, New 
Hampshire, and Burlington, Vermont. 

In 1839, two physicians who had been 
students of Dr. DeLamater at Fairfield 
and Palmyra, viz: Drs. Cassels and 
Ackley, had joined with Dr. Jared P. 
Kirtland to form a medical college at 
Willoughby, Ohio, and they sought the 
coéperation of Dr. DeLamater. 

They with others, conducted this 
enterprise obscure until 1844. Dr. 
DeLamater did not, however, remove 
his family to Willoughby. Later, at 
the request of many prominent citizens 
of Cleveland, the physicians mentioned 
came to this city and established the 
school which is now the medical de- 
partment of Western Reserve uni- 
versity. 

Thus Dr. DeLamater continued to 
lecture regularly until 1860, when he 
was appointed professor emeritus, at 
the same time having conferred upon 
him the title of doctor of laws. Later, 
however, one of the professors was after- 
ward called away on account: of the 
War of the Rebellion. Dr. DeLamater 
consented to take his place, and deliv- 
ered fifty lectures. 

Thus through a period of over thirty 
years his manuscript notes show that he 
delivered, in different schools, at least 
seventy courses of lectures, lecturing at 
times in different schools during the 
same year, and it has been said, and 
doubtless truly, that he aided in the 
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medical education of more young men 
than any other man of his time. 

His professional acquirements were 
the most varied and complete, and the 
subjects he taught covered the whole 
range of medical knowledge. Accord- 
ing to Dr. James Thatcher’s ‘American 
Medical Biography,’ p. 34, published 
1828, Dr. DeLamater lectured in the 
Berkshire Medical institute on “ Phar- 
macy, Materia Medica and Obstetrics.” 
We have been told that later he lec- 
tured in this school on surgery. In 
Fairfield we are informed he lectured 
on theory and practice of medicine. 
On coming to Ohio he lectured first on 
the principles and practice of surgery, 
and alter on obstetrics and gynecology. 

One of his former students, now 
dead, once told us that the doctor 
lectured on six different subjects in 
different schools, and that he considered 
the general view thus gained in medi- 
cine to be beneficial. The professional 
eminence acquired by Dr. DeLamater 
is obvious from the great demands 
that were made upon him not only as a 
medical teacher but also as a practi- 
tioner and a consultant. It is said that 
when a physician of central New York 
once wrote concerning a patient to Dr. 
Jackson of Boston, one of the greatest 
medical authorities of his time, he re- 
ceived the reply: ‘You have no need 
to write tome. You have Dr. DeLam- 
ater at hand, than whom there is no 
abler practitioner in the country.” 

Having lectured in so many places, 
his reputation was very extended, and, 
after his location in Cleveland, patients 


came to consult him from long dis- 
tances. 

He was a constant and rapid reader, 
and we have heard an old practitioner 
say that when anyone wanted to know 
what the literature on any obscure case 
was, he always came to Dr. DeLamater 
and found in him the most inexhaustible 
source of information. Remembering 
accurately what he read, and his own 
cases as well, he was enabled to recall 
and use his knowledge with rare facility 
and accuracy. Asa lecturer he was not 
flowery nor eloquent, but quietly, clearly 
and distinctly presented any subject 
which he might have under discussion. 
We cannot do better in this connection 
than to quote from an admirable ser- 
mon delivered at the First Presbyterian 
church, at the time of Dr. DeLamater’s 
death, by the Rev. William H. Good- 
rich, D. D. Speaking of Dr. DeLa- 
mater, he says : 


He was plain in person, plain in attire, plain in 
manner, plain in thought, plain in speech and plain 
in action. It was the plainness, not of paucity but 
of strength and of intellectual clearness. Nothing 
unreal or artificial ever adhered to him fora moment. 
He could not affect in anything to be other than he 
was. He was a manof high cultivation and of true 
refinement, but he had no taste for much that com- 
monly passes for refinement. Many things were 
superfluous to him, which to others became neces- 
saries. He had few, perhaps no indulgencies, He 
depended very little upon circumstances. He carried 
his resources, both mental and manual, in a compact 
form. He appreciated every improvement and ad- 
vancement of science, and availed himself of it, but 
he leaned very little on other minds. It was owing 
probably to this strongly marked simplicity of mind 
and character that he avoided a publicity of reputa- 
tion and of influence, which would naturally have 
belonged to him. He was repeatedly solicited to 
take prominent positions in some of the chief cities 

















of the country, but declined, giving to his own 
friends the reason that it would bring him into-a 
style of life not his own. He loved the country, the 
plain life in which he was born. He spoke the pure 
Saxon of the common people, and never went about 
‘ fora fine word. His Style, whether in conversation 
or the lecture room, was as lucid as water, and the 
course of his thought wasasclear. Asa means of 
conveying knowledge or stating facts, the English 
language was probably never better used by any 
man of his time. While he spoke, few thought how 
well he was speaking ; but when he had finished it 
was Clear that there was nothing more of importance 
on that subject to be said, 


In an address, presented to the alumni 
of the college in which Dr. DeLamater 
taught here so long, Judge J. E. Inger- 
soll said : 

It was was my habit to take minutes of the various 
lectures which I attended, seeking to so condense 
the remarks of the professors that by a few minutes’ 
review on the following day, I could come fresh to 
the ‘‘quiz” and to the resumption of the subject 
under study. But such was Dr. DeLamater's style 
for simplicity, dispensing with all superfluous words, 
and using the plainest and most direct Saxon to form- 
ulate his ideas, that although the doctor was rather 
slow of speech, yet I found in my experience that it 
was beyond the power of my note-taking to capture 
all the ideas given ina lecture. They were already 
condensed. 

The earnestness and responsibility 
‘which Dr. DeLamater felt belonged 
to the delivering and hearing of lec- 
tures, is well illustrated by a remark 
which is remembered by Dr. Reed of 
Norwalk, as having been once made 
by him to some inattentive students. 
Stopping suddenly he said: “ Young 
men, I have carefully considered every 
word I say to you, and for your in- 
attention you will some day shed bitter 
tears.” 

As a medical expert and witness, no 
one has ever enjoyed so great a reputa- 
tion in northern Ohio as he. His opin- 
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ion was held in such high esteem that 
he was not unfrequently permitted to 
present it with little interruption or 
questioning. Judge Ingersoll again in 
speaking of him says: 

As a witness in medics, Jegal investigations, Dr. 
DeLamater always acquitted himself with honor to 
his profession, and with aid to the court and jury. 
He had knowledge so extensive and yet so accurate 
as to know where to draw the lines which mark 
between the domain of the explicable and the 
inexplicable, and no more hesitated to answer a 
question ‘‘We don't know exactly how that is” 
than he hesitated to state the best known and sim- 
plest principles of science. As a witness he was 
careful to avoid technical language and equally to 
avoid everything that would give the appearance of 
mingling in his testimony any feeling toward or 
against either party to thestrife. All his words were 
well chosen and weighed, and when they were put in 
the scale to the side on which they were cast, they 
usually gave the preponderance for ‘‘all wondered 
at the gracious words that proceeded out of his 
mouth.” 

The faithfulness with which Dr. De- 
Lamater practiced his profession is 
unsurpassed. To a friend he once said 
inconfidence: ‘‘ Through my most active 
years I never went to bed without the 
consciousness that I had done that day 
all that any man could require of 
me professionally or otherwise.” His 
daughter relates that often when on vis- 
iting a patient her father would find 
some unexpected complication he would 
remain for the night, and if there were 
no suitable place for him to rest he 
would make the floor his bed and his 
old-fashioned saddle bags his pillow. 

Returning home at night he often 
could not throw off the burden of care 
for his suffering patients, and would in 
his sleeplessness walk the floor, or 
should any new remedy occur to him 
which promised relief, would not wait 
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until morning but set off at once to put 
it in use. 

That he should be properly remuner- 
ated for his services seems scarcely to 
have occurred to him. Dr. Burnham 
remembers the case of a man who came 
to consult Dr. DeLamater from a long 
distance, and whose case being difficult 
occupied a part of both forenoon and 
afternoon. When asked for his bill, 
recognizing that the man was poor the 
doctor charged him but one dollar. 

Weare told of another instance which 
is said to be characteristic of him, that 
having cared for the wife of a man of 
limited means through a long and severe 
illness, and having been asked for his 
bill he decided he would charge for the 
whole service five dollars. The man, 
overjoyed at his wife’s recovery, imme- 
diately presented the doctor with fifty 
dollars, much to the latter’s astonish- 
ment. The doctor immediately returned 
forty-five dollars, and examining the 
bill explained that he had placed his 
decimal point one figure too far to the 
right. 

Not only did he give his professional 
services but also his means up to and 
beyond his ability. An incident is 
related that once a man called upon 
him pleading his poverty and stating 
that at some former time he had at- 
tended the doctor’s lectures. Arousing 


the doctor’s sympathy, the man received 
ten dollars, and going out of the door 
appropriated an elegant overcoat that 
had been presented to the doctor by 
one of his young admirers, Miss Mary 
Shelley. 

To the close of his life, at the age of - 
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eighty years, he continued to exercise 
his professional powers, and when it was 
no longer possible for him to ride about 
in his old chaise, which was well known 
to all residents of Cleveland, his coun- 
sel was still sought at the bedside. 

So little attention had he bestowed 
upon gathering the first reward of his 
labors that in his latter years he became 
greatly straitened financially. To pre- 
vent his removing to Milan the phy- 
sicians, through the activity of Dr. 
Proctor Thayer and others, collected 
the funds necessary to purchase and 
present to him a house, at what was 
then known as Doan’s corners. 

In the address of the Rev. Dr. Good- 
rich, of which we have spoken, he says 
in this connection: 


Dr. DeLamater’s high intellectual and moral qual- 
ities were tempered by an uncommon benevolence. 
If his excellence anywhere became through excess a 
fault, it was in this that he loved his neighbors better 
than himself. He was too shrewd and clear headed 
to be easily imposed upon, but he never considered 
his own interests.. He hardly had the sense of pro- 
priety as most men possess it. His first thought 
always was to benefit others. To every good cause 
he gave freely his time, his counsel, his labor and 
his means. Whatever might have been his income 
he would never probably have laid up treasure any- 
where but in heaven. 


The element of religion occupied so 
high a place in the character of Dr. 
DeLamater, that it should be portrayed 
in no other words than those of his pas- 
tor, Dr. Goodrich. The latter says: 


The crowning characteristic of Dr. DeLaratet 
was his genuine and thorough piety. I say the 
crowning characteristic—perhaps it would be more 
true to say the foundation of his whole character. 
The traits which I have already described in him 
were natural traits, but they were developed into 
their strength and symmetry by religion, He made 
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a public profession of religion at the age of twenty- 
five, but it is probable that the beginning of his 
Christian experience was much earlier. Like every- 


thing else about him, it was genuine. His faith was _ 


simple and childiike, and it was full and strong. 
No one ever saw in him a trace of cant or affecta- 
tion ; no one ever found him hesitating in any cir- 
cumstances to avow his church belief or his own 
church obligations. Religion was in him the 
indulging and controlling element. Living in many 
places, he always identified himself with the local 
church, either Presbyterian or Congregational, as 
he chanced to find it, and for thirty years he held 
the office of elder in the one or deacon in the other. 


Dr. Erastus Cushing, in speaking of 
him, says: ‘“ He was as perfect a model 
of a Christian physician as any man 
could be.” 


After these summaries of the life of 
Dr. DeLamater, which we have quoted 
from those who through long years 
knew him intimately, it is unnecessary 
for us to add more. A considerable 
acquaintance, however, among the older 
physicians of the Reserve, gives us con- 
fidence in saying that no physician who 
has ever lived among them has been so 
highly esteemed, so thoroughly respected 
and so warmly beloved. 

We regret exceedingly that we cannot 
present his portrait, but this has proved 
impossible. 

Dup.ey P. ALLEN. 
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MARION COLLEGE AND MARION CITY— MISSOURI ENTERPRISES 
OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


WHILE the story of the rise and fall 
of a college and a town in Missouri 
fifty years ago may not be very inter- 
esting in itself, the exciting events of 
which the college was the center, and 
in part the cause, may be worthy of 
record in a magazine whose specialty is 
western history. 

In 1834 the growing ascendancy of 
the Roman Catholic church in the then 
wild west, and the persistence of its 
missionaries to further extend its in- 
fluence, gave birth to a counteracting 
movement on the part of several promi- 
nent clergymen and lay members of the 
Presbyterian church. 

Among the clergy were Dr. Ezra Stiles 
Ely of Philadelphia, Dr. David Nelson 
of Tennessee, William S. Potts of Mis- 
souri, James Gallaher of Cincinnati, 
Dr. Herron of Pittsburgh, and a few 
others of less note. The laity was 
mainly represented by William Mul- 
drow of Missouri, Mr. Haines, a New 
York merchant, and John McKee, a 
wealthy citizen of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. These men were influential in 
the councils of their church, and the 
most of them were possessed of ample 
means. Their desire to establish a sec- 


tarian college in the west was perhaps 
stimulated by a series of letters written 
to the New York Odserver by S. F. B. 
Morse, then pursuing his artistic studies 


in Rome. In one of the series, dated 
in March, 1835, Mr. Morse warns the 
Protestant people of America of “the 
danger from Jesuit emigration and their 
projected establishments west of the 
Alleghany mountains.” To this letter 
the Observer added an editorial note 
calling attention to the “ Report of the 
Leopold Foundation,” a missionary so- 
ciety formed in Vienna in 1829 to aid 
Roman Catholic missions in America by 
contributions in the Austrian empire, 
etc. The Morse letters had great in- 
fluence with the religious element to 
which he belonged, and largely con- 
tributed to the awakening of which 
Marion college was the result. 

The college proper was established 
on a beautiful timber-fringed prairie, 
about twelve miles northwest of Pal- 
myra, the court-house town of Marion 
county, Missouri. A preparatory de- 
partment was located six miles west of 
Palmyra. The former was known as the 
upper and the latter as the lower col- 
lege. A section of rich prairie was at- 
tached to each. To attract students 
of limited resources, or no resources at 
all, the announcement was made that an 
acre of land, or more if required, would 
be allotted to each student, and that 
three hours daily of agricultural labor 
would provide for all of the necessary 
expenses of the seeker after knowledge. 














It is well enough to say here that the 
manual labor part of the manifesto was 
a failure from the beginning. Its ad- 
vantages, whatever they might have 
been, were rarely tested. With whole- 
some boarding at a dollar a week and 
the possession of a “scholarship” which 
covered the cost of tuition, the incen- 
tive to toil was but minimum. 

The funds to purchase these two sec- 
tions of land and to erect the necessary 
buildings were gathered all over the 
country by direct appeals from the 
pulpit and by the sale of scholarships 
wherever a purchaser could be found. 
The attacks upon the Holy Father at 
Rome were vigorous and incessant, 
while that old gentleman was reposing 
in fancied security upon his throne by 
the Tiber, unconscious, perhaps, of the 
scheme in operation to weaken his do- 
minion in the west. 

The first president of Marion was Dr. 
David Nelson, in 1832. In 1835 the in- 
stitution was reorganized. Dr. William 
S. Potts was called to the presidency, 
with the following gentlemen to aid him 
in his work: Rev. J. F. Halsey; pro- 
fessor of mental and moral philosophy ; 
Rev. S. C. Connell, professor of natural 
philosophy and mathematics ; J. Roche, 
A. M., professor of the Latin and Greek 
language ; Samuel Barschall, professor 
of Hebrew, German and French. The 
Rev. Allen Gallaher was appointed prin- 
cipal of the preparatory department. In 
the theological department the profes- 
sors were: Rev. J. F. Halsey, pastoral 
theology ; Rev. James Gallaher, didactic 
theology and sacred eloquence; Rev. 
Ezra Stiles Ely, Biblical literature, pol- 
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emic theology and sacred criticism, and 
Rev. Charles W. Nassau, original lan- 
guages of the sacred scriptures. 

The faculty was not unworthy of Har- 
vard or Yale. Dr. Potts was the elo- 
quent pastor of a flourishing congrega- 
tion in St. Louis, and a man of sound 
learning and marked decision of char- 
acter. His early theological instruction 
—from 1822 to 1825—was superintended 
by Drs. Ely, Halsey and McConnell, 
though less known, were men of repute 
for scholastic attainments. 

Mr. Roche, as Wirt said of Blenner- 
hasset, was “a native of Ireland anda 
man of letters.” As a linguist he had 
few equals. He had the warm impulses 
of the soil that gave him birth, and was 
an especial favorite of the students. 
Unfortunately his dissipated habits im- 
paired his usefulness and finally led to 
dismissal from a position he was so well 
qualified to adorn. 

The Rev. Allen Gallaher, of the pre- 
paratory department, was a Tennes- 
seean. He was an excellent teacher— 
a genial, kind-hearted man, of simple 
and unpretending manners. Called to 
his reward long since, he will always live 
in the memory of his pupils of fifty years 
ago, who are gray-haired men now and 
few in number. 

The Rev. James Gallaher was a great 
and magnetic preacher, a fine scholar, 
and a man of noble presence. He was 
prominent among those who went out 
to gather funds for the new institution, 
and he met with great success in the 
work. He left his pastorate, in Cincin- 
nati, in 1835, to take part in the admin- 
istration of affairs at Marion. After the 
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collapse he accepted a call of a congre- 
gation at St. Charles, Missouri, and that 
town was thereafter his home. In 1851 
he was elected chaplain of the house of 
representative at Washington. He died 
while conducting the services at a re- 
vival meeting at Glasgow, Missouri, in 
1855. 

Dr. Ezra Stiles Ely was one of the 
most noted clergymen of his time. He, 
too, was a man of fine presence, of great 
kindness of heart, but with an eccen- 
tricity of thought and expression not 
always in keeping with the popular con- 
ception of a gospel minister. Among all 
the original movers in the enterprise of 
checking papal supremacy in the west, 
he was the wealthiest and the most 
prominent. His money was freely in- 
vested in the undertaking, and when 
failure came it left him financially 
ruined. He came to the lower col- 
lege in the early part of 1836 and built 
a fine residence. A little village soon 
sprang up around it, known to-day as 
West Ely. Dr. Ely’s antecedents, his 
wealth, and his prominence in the 
church gave him a preponderating in- 
fluence among his associates at Marion, 
and also with the citizens of that county. 
His purchase of a slave in the autumn 
of 1836, brought him into disrepute 
with his eastern brethren until the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case were 
made known. The facts were these: 
William Muldrow was the owner of a 
stalwart negro named Ambrose. Be- 


cause Ambrose had become unprofita- 
ble, or because Muldrow needed money, 
the negro was sold to a trader who had 
visited that region to purchase slaves 
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for the southern market. As soon as 
the sale was consummated Ambrose was 
missing. While an unsuccessful search 
for him was in progress, and about a 
week had elapsed, Ambrose’s wife went 
to Dr. Ely, and, with tears in her eyes, 
begged him to purchase her husband 
from his new owner. Although many 
persons knew the place of Ambrose’s 
concealment, the secret was carefully 
kept. There was a sympathy for the 
poor fellow even among the slave- 
owners. With the negroes that sympathy 
was universal. Finally, Dr. Ely pur- 
chased Ambrose for eight hundred dol- 
lars—two hundred dollars less than the 
trader had paid for him. The change 
of ownership was soon known to the 
concealed negro. Within six hours 
from the time of the second sale he 
walked up to the door of Dr. Ely’s res- 
idence, surrendered himself and prom- 
ised to serve him faithfully for life. The 
doctor told Ambrose that he bought 
him to prevent his separation from his 
wife and children, and not because he 
wanted to own him; that he might be 
master of his own time, work when he 
chose to work, and that when he paid 
him the amount of the purchase money 
he should be free. In less than three 
years Ambrose was the undisputed pro- 
prietor of himself. We regret to say, 
but truth compels it, that Ambrose ac- 
cumulated a considerable portion of his 
redemption by the sale of a vile com- 
pound of corn, whiskey and apples, sim- 
mered together, which he smuggled into 
the campus at night, and dispensed to 
the students from a two-gallon jug. For 
his kind and noble act, Dr. Ely was de- 











nounced in many newspapers and relig- 
ious meetings in the east as a slave- 
holder, and recreant to his previous 
practice and profession. 

Dr. David Nelson was perhaps the 
most remarkable man among the found- 
ers of Marion. He first secured its 
charter from the state in 1832. Hewas 
born near Jonesboro, Tennessee, in 
1793- In his youth he devoted himself 
to medical studies, and at the early age 
of nineteen he was surgeon of a Ken- 
tucky regiment enlisted for the war of 
1812. He followed his regiment to 
Canada and shared in its battles and 
hardships. On its return sickness and 
fatigue caused him to lag in the rear 
while passing through a dense wilder- 
ness. We would have died there, un- 
friended and alone, had not a friend 
missed him from the ranks and gone 
back to rescue him. Relief came only 
in time to save him from perishing. 

His youth and early manhood were 
passed among eventful scenes. If nota 
professing Christian in those days, he 
was, at least, a believer in the tenets of 
Christianity. From this belief he re- 
lapsed by degrees into infidelity. Awak- 
ened from his error, he at once 
relinquished a lucrative medical practice 
to prepare himself for the ministry of 
the Presbyterian church. Licensed to 
preach in 1825, he at once stepped to 
the front as a man of great power. Dr. 
Robert J. Breckinridge said that he was 
“One of the greatest preachers on 
earth!” When Dr. Nelson appeared at 
Marion, in 1835, his genius was in its 
prime. His capacity for gospel work 
was wonderful, and his effect upon his 
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hearers was more wonderful still ; for he 
had no graces of oratory and no tricks 
of rhetoric. In the summer of 1836 Dr. 
Nelson was driven from Missouri by a 
mob. He sought safety in Quincy, Illi- 
nois, where he established a private 
academy for youngmen. Asa business 
venture, his work at Quincy was a fail- 
ure. Like many another great man, he 
had but little capacity for worldly affairs. 
He had written several pamphlets and 
volumes, the greatest of which is ‘The 
Cause and Cure of Infidelity.’ This 
work, though modest in size, is one of 
the ablest of its class, and has been cir- 
culated wherever the English language 
isspoken. He died at Oakland, Illinois, 
in 1844, at the comparatively early age 
of fifty-one years. 


THE FOUNDING OF MARION CITY. 


On the western bank of the Missis- 
sippi, six miles east easterly from Pal- 
myra, and about ten miles above 
Hannibal, it was decided to build Marion 
City. A stretch of prairie along the 
river’s bank made the location pleasant, 
and a fringe of timber on the rising 
ground, about a mile westward, relieved 
the monotony of the scenery. Thesite 
was intersected by a few gullies of bay- 
ous, that were bank-full at high water, 
but, as events proved, were breeders of 
pestilence when the river was low. 
When I first saw the ground, July 3, 
1835, there was a small warehouse and 
a smaller log-cabin, close by the bank 
of the river. The owner of these build- 
ings was a man named Green. The 
“landing” was known to steamboat men 
as Greensport, and it was the place of 












delivery for merchandise designed for 
Palmyra and the interior. 

The founders of Marion City were 
mainly the gentlemen previously men- 
tioned as connected with Marion college; 
and the interests of the city and college, 
if not identical, were almost the same. 
The master-spirit of this Utopian en- 
terprise was William Muldrow. He 
has been described as a hare-brained 
schemer and speculator, and is said to 
have been the original of Mark Twain’s 
“Mulberry Sellers.” That he was a 
visionary sort of a man, always ready 
to embark in any project that promised 
rich returns, and always alive to hisown 
interests, is no doubt true. Thathe was 
tricky or dishonest does not clearly ap- 
pear. There was nothing in his out- 
ward appearance or character to sug- 
gest the speculator of reality or fiction. 
If men lost their money by associating 
with him in disastrous schemes, he also 
losthisown. He wasa plain, blunt man 
of the Kentucky stripe of his day, mas- 
sive in person, endowed with rare phys- 
ical strength and the most unquestion- 
able courage. Contact in his later years 
with men of wider scope than himself, 
and the humanizing influences of his 
religious faith, had spread a thin veneer- 
ing over his original roughness ; so thin 
that when the occasion came, however 
slight, the backwoodsman stood revealed, 
firm in defense of what he conceived to 
be his rights, and a foe with whom none 
who knew him cared to quarrel. His 
vernacular no cultivation could remove. 
He continued to call a bear a dar, and 
with him stars were s¢airs and stairs 
stars. Possessed of many engaging 
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qualities he was not popular; a slave- 
holder, he was suspected by his brother- 
owners of slaves of a leaning toward 
anti-slavery sentiments. He was feared 
rather than loved, and was known far 
and wide as “ Old Bill Muldrow,” though 
he was in the prime of life and had lost 
none of his youthful vigor. 

John McKee, another of the founders, 
had been a prosperous merchant of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He came to 
Marion in 1836, and built a fine house 
near the residence of Dr. Ely. He was 
a genial gentleman, respected and es- 
teemed by all who knew him. He in- 
vested largely in the new city, and lost 
the remainder of his fortune in an unfor- 
tunate business venture in St. Louis, a 
few years afterward. The Hon. Robert 
C. Grier, afterward a justice of the su- 
preme court of the United States, and 
Mr. Vermilye, a solid man from Boston, 
were also concerned. William Stewart 
and the Rev. Dr. Herron, both of Pitts- 
burgh, were among the “ friendly mov- 
ers.” Dr. Ely deposited his own and 
a large portion of his wife’s fortune in 
the enterprise, and with him, too, the 
investment was permanent. 

Soon Marion was a city on paper. 
The lots were sold wherever a pur- 
chaser could be found, but mostly to 
eastern people. In a majority of in- 
stances promissory notes were taken in 
payment. These notes were discounted 
by the banks and thus turned into ready 
money. In the autumn of 1836 the 
town had assumed respectable propor- 
tions. Several business houses were 
established. The work of building a 


town with the least delay possible 














brought to the spot many mechanics 
and laborers, with their families. The 
success of the city seemed to be only a 
question of time—a year or so at the 
most. The more sanguine of the in- 
vestors saw in embryo a city that should 
soon rival St. Louis. Marion college 
would be substantially endowed, and 
from it would spring other institutions 
of learning to furnish literature and 
especially theology to the vast region 
west of the Mississippi. But “man 
proposes and God disposes.” 

In the early summer of 1837 the great 
river overflowed its banks. In a few 
hours, the costly levee, designed to 
protect the town, was swept away. A 
large portion of the city was submerged 
or afloat. The frightened inhabitants 
fled to the high ground back of the town 
to save their lives. This calamity, 
great as it was, could have been reme- 
died. Money could have replaced what 
the waters had wasted. But money was 
not to be had. Confidence was no 
longer one of the assets of Marion. 
The purchasers of lots, who had given 
their notes in payment, soon heard of 
the disaster and refused to meet their 
obligations, on the plea that they had 
been deceived by the rosy reports of 
those who had sold them the lots. The 
banks that had discounted the notes 
had recourse to the indorsers. These 
indorsers were Dr. Ely, John McKee, 
Mr. Haines and a few others whose 
names appear among the founders. 
The banks protected themselves by all 
of the appliances known to the law, and 
many of the indorsers were financially 
ruined. _Then came the panic of that 
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year to paralyze the business of the 
whole country. The effect of ali of 
these causes was the collapse of Marion 
City, followed a year or so later by the 
closing of Marion college forever. 

Visiting what had been Marion City, 
in the autumn of 1837, I found a scene 
of desolation. Of the inhabitants but 
two remained—one a poor, emaciated 
man suffering with ague, the other a 
‘‘good Samaritan” who ministered to 
his wants. 

If these two schemes—Marion College 
and Marion City—had been successful, 
the men engaged in them would have 
found in their own work an enduring 
monument of their sagacity and enter- 
prise. Through the failure of both, 
these men are known as Utopian 
dreamers, and their financial ruin did 
not save them from public ridicule and 
even calumny. Briefly told, thus ends 
the story of two undertakings that de- 
served a better fate. 


EXCITING SCENES IN MARION COUNTY IN 
1836. 


The opening of Marion college in 
1834-5, and the coming of eastern peo- 
ple, directly or indirectly connected 
with it, soon caused a suspicion among 
Missourians, “to the manner born,’ 
that the new institution was under the 
control of abolition emissaries, and that 
its intent and purpose was to war against 
slavery rather than to confine itself to 
literature and theology. This suspi- 
cion, however, was groundless. A ma- 
jority of the students from the beginning 
were the sons of slaveholders. Those 
who came from the free states, with 
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scarcely an exception, had no disposi- 
tion to discuss, or even consider, the 
exciting question. They came to Ma- 
rion to seek an education, and not as 
propagandists. Yet the suspicion re- 
mained, and it had its consequences. 
In May, 1836, two students—Garrett 
and Williams—were arrested in Pal- 
myra. They were in possession of so- 
called “incendiary documents,” and 
had openly avowed abolition senti- 
ments. After some rough usage they 
were ordered to leave Missouri imme- 
diately. They did not stand upon the 
order of their going. A callow youth, 
whom William Muldrow had brought 
from the east to act as his private sec- 
retary, was also arrested by an armed 
mob of about one hundred men. He, 
too, had expressed anti-slavery opinions 
and had circulated abolition documents. 
The intention of his captors was to tar 
and feather him, but after much con- 
sultation he was allowed to escape on 
account of his youth. These were the 
opening scenes of the excitement in the 
neighborhood of the college. The lead- 
ing men connected with the institution, 
who meddled with the question of 
slavery at all, were colonizationists. 
They were permitted to advocate the 
plan proposed by the Colonization so- 
ciety, of which Henry Clay was then 
the president, and were not molested 
while they confined themselves to that 
mild and impossible means of emanci- 
pation. After the arrest of Garrett and 
Williams and Muldrow’s young secre- 
tary, a public meeting was held in Pal- 
myra. Among the speakers on that oc- 
casion was Dr. Ely. His speech was 


heartily applauded by the multitude 
present. 

A few days later, on a bright Sab- 
bath morning in May, Dr. Nelson 
preached to a large audience at a place 
known as “ The Camp Ground,” seven 
miles northwest from Palmyra. Like all 
religious gatherings in that country, in 
those days, this was an open-air meet- 
ing. At the close of his discourse Dr. 
Nelson read a paper, said to have been 
handed to him by Muldrow, who sat 
beside him on the rustic platform. This 
paper must have contained more aboli- 
tionism than colonizationism. It ex- 
cited the ire of Dr. Bosley, a prominent 
citizen of the county, who at once en- 
tered his protest. Rising and facing 
Dr. Nelson he said: “ Doctor, the man 
who utters such sentiments at a time 
like this ought to have hisdamned tongue 
cut out.” Muldrow left the the plat- 
form, walked up to Bosley and coolly 
replied: ‘ Doctor, we are not to be 
scard.” Bosley instantly struck at 
Muldrow with his cane, which was 
broken by coming in contact with the 
canopy of poles and boughs that shel- 
tered the preacher. The breaking of 
the cane revealed a sword or stiletto, 
which a bystander seized and carried 
away. Muldrow had an ordinary pocket- 
knife in his hand, with which he had 
been whittling a stick during the ser- 
vice. Quick asa flash he stabbed Bos- 
ley in the right side. Instantly the au- 
dience was on its feet. The meeting was 
a scene of the most intense excitement, 
to which was added the mute terror of 
women and children. Bosley was car- 
ried to his home. Muldrow quietly 
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mounted his horse and rode to his 
residence, a few miles away. It was 
alleged at the time that Bosley at- 
tempted to draw his pistol at the mo- 
ment when Muldrow stabbed him, but 
that was denied by Bosley’s friends. 

The news of that Sabbath morning 
tragedy soon reached Palmyra. ‘The 
Regulators,” a self-constituted body 
there, which dispensed justice in the 
absence of the lawful authorities, sent 
a posse of fifteen or twenty men, well 
armed, to arrest the murderer—for it 
was at first reported, that Bosley. was 
dead. The posse found Muldrow stand- 
ing at his front door, about twenty feet 
from the line of the road where they 
had halted. His rifle was resting on 
his left arm. He was the first to break 
the silence. He told the posse, in sub- 
stance, that they had no authority to 
arrest him; and if they came to mob 
him he was prepar’d to defend himself. 
“ Gentle-men,”’ he concluded, “I shail 
go to Palmyra in the morning and sur- 
render myself to the law. You have no 
business with me, and the first one of 
you that crosses the line of my door- 
yard is a dead man.” These plain 
words, coupled with the fact that no 
man of the posse was then ready to die, 
and that when “ Old Bill” talked shoot 
he meant shoot, closed the interview 
and the delegation returned to Pal- 
myra. 

On that Monday morning, true to his 
word, Muldrow rode into the town, as 
calm in appearance as if he had come 
to transact some ordinary business. 
The quaint old county-seat, then a 
place of less than five hundred inhabi- 
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tants, was filled with an excited crowd. 
A single overt act would have produced 
scenes of violence fearful to contem- 
plate. Among that crowd were about 
sixty students from Marion, who were 
present to see that Muldrow should 
have fair play, and that the law should 
be allowed to take its course. As the 
brave old man walked down the long 
main street on his way to the magis- 
trate’s office, the pavement in front 
of a tavern kept by a man named Fry, 
was completely blocked. The jam at 
that point was caused by a man con- 
siderably under the influence of liquor, 
who was flourishing a pistol and wait- 
ing, as he said, ‘“‘to get a shot at old 
Bill Muldrow.” As Muldrow came up 
he. said to the crowd, “ Gentlemen, I 


want room to pass. You may threaten 


me, but if any of you lay hands on me 
I’m prepared to kill a dozen of you 


before you kill me.’’ They gave the 
old man room, and he pursued his way. 
His bitterest enemies were awed into 
respect by the calm courage and the 
magnificent physique of the man. And 
the value of courage was never better 
exemplified than on this occasion. It 
enabled its possessor to walk unharmed 
through crowds of men, many of whom 
were almost thirsting for his blood. It 
did more than that; it preserved the 
peace, for a timid man in Muldrow’s 
situation would have not only lost his 
own life, but would have initiated a 
street encounter that must have ended 
in the death of many. As it was, there 
was not a blow struck nor a shot fired 
on that day which opened with such 
fearful forebodings. The whole scene 
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was one not easily forgotten. As Bos- 
ley’s wound was not mortal, bail was 
taken for Muldrow’s appearance, and he 
returned to his home. The prejudice 
against him in Marion county was so 
unmistakable that his counsel found no 
difficulty iu getting a change of venue. 
The case was tried in St. Louis, and 
Muldrow was acquitted. 

The occurrence at the camp ground 
led to still more stringent measures 
against all who were suspected of anti- 
slavery sentiments. Dr. Nelson was 
marked for vengeance, and was com- 
pelled to remain in concealment. He 
was finally discovered, arrested, and 
ordered to leave the state, under penalty 
of death if found in Missouri twenty- 
four hours after the decree. Several 
persons of less note were roughly used 
by the Regulators and driven across the 
Mississippi. Elijah P. Lovejoy, pub- 
lisher of a religious newspaper in St. 
Louis, was forced to leave that city by 
a mob. He went to Alton, Illinois, 
reéstablished his paper there, was mur- 
dered by a mob from Missouri in Octo- 
ber, 1837, and his type and presses were 
thrown into the river. 

On the morning of the day of Love- 


joy’s murder I stopped at Alton, on my. 


way home, to visit a fellow student who 
was temporarily employed as a com- 
positor in Lovejoy’s office. As I bade 
farewell to my friend—now the Rev. A. 
L. Lindsley, D. D., of Portland, Ore- 
gon—there were no indications of the 
terrible scene that was to occur a few 
hours after my departure. Mr. Love- 
joy was a quiet, pleasant man, but firm 
in his convictions and resolute of pur- 


pose. He defended his property and 
his life with all the means in his power, 
against a howling mob determined on 
the destruction of both. 

A few weeks after Dr. Nelson had 
been driven from Missouri, his son, a 
youth of fifteen, student at the lower col- 
lege was prostrated by an attack of bil- 
ious fever. Informed of the condition of 
his child, the doctor was soon at his 
bedside. In less than twelve hours after 
his arrival a committee from the Regu- 
lators at Palmyra came to order him to 
leave the state immediately. The doc- 
tor calmly replied that, though they 
should hang him, he would not leave 
his sick and perhaps dying boy. The 
brutality of this attempt to drive a 
father from the sick bed of his child had 
its effect upon the students. They 
resolved to defend Dr. Nelson under 
such circumstances, and the committee 
was informed of that determination. 
Abolitionism, or its opposite, had no 
connection with the case. The mani- 
festation of the young men was simply 
an uprising of all of the better and 
nobler feelings of humanity against 
the usurped authority of a brutal and 
unreasoning mob. The Regulators were 
expected to make their appearance in 
force during the coming night, and fully 
one hundred resolute men and boys 
were ready to receive them. The room 
in which the sick boy lay was made 
bullet-proof and the campus bristled 
with warlike preparation. But the Reg- 
ulators, ashamed of their brutal order, 
or deterred by the firm bearing of the 
students, did not make their promised 
appearance. Dr. Nelson remained with 










































his son until the dangerous point of the 
disease was past, and then returned to 
Quincy. 

The Muldrow-Bosley affair and this 
later case of Dr. Nelson served to in- 
crease the hatred of the Regulators for 
the college and all who were connected 
therewith. To bea student was to be 
an object of suspicion and the focus of 
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glances not at all amiable. The senti- 
ment, however, was too violent to be 
lasting. As the boys and the natives 
became better acquainted, these feelings 
of animosity and distrust were some- 
what modified, and finally removed al- 
together by the cooling influences of 
time. 


ALBERT P. WHITAKER. 








THERE are few men of Mr. Everett’s 
age, in Cleveland or elsewhere, who 
have crowded into their years as much 
active energy and as many diverse la- 
bors as have been his, and as he is only 
just in the prime of life and in the full 
possession of matured mental and phys- 
ical power, there is no telling what 
results may be credited to him in the 
future. By education, natural giiis and 
profession he is a banker, but he has 
done so much in other fields of labor 
that it can never be said of him that he 
is a banker and that only. Hewasborn 
in Liberty township, Trumbull county, 
Ohio, on November 27, 1838. His early 
years were given to the labors of the 
farm, and to such chances for education 
as were furnished by the district school. 
When twelve years of age he came to 
Cleveland, where he took up his resi- 
dence with an elder brother, Dr. Henry 
Everett, and attended the city schools 
until 1853, when at the age of fifteen he 
entered the employ of the dry goods 
firm of S. Raymond & Co. In the year 
fcliowing hc made entrance to the pro- 
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fession to which his life has been de- 
voted, accepting a position of clerk in 
the banking house of Brockway, Wason, 
Everett & Co. His capacity and in- 
dustry were such that at the end of three 
years he was given the position of cash- 
ier, Mr. Brockway having retired from 
the firm. In 1859 he was called to Phil- 
adelphia to assist an uncle, Charles 
Everett, a prominent merchant who was 
retiring from business, and who needed 
a quick hand and youthful energy in 
the winding up of his large affairs. Mr. 
Everett remained there one year, and 
on the completion of his task returned 
to Cleveland and resumed his position 
in the bank. In 1867 two of the part- 
ners in that institution retired, and Mr. 
Everett was admitted, the name of the 
firm being changed to Everett, Weddell 
& Co. In May, 1876, he was elected a 
director and vice-president of the Sec- 
ond National bank, and in less than a 
year was chosen to the “presidency of 
that large and old institution. When 


its charter expired in 1882, its affairs 
were wound up and the National Bank 
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of Commerce organized as its successor, 
Mr. Everett being continued in his. posi- 
tion of president. The capital of the 
bank was increased to one million five 
hundred thousand dollars, and its busi- 
ness took a wonderful growth, nearly 
doubling, largely through Mr. Everett’s 
strong hold on the business public, and 
his great popularity. In December, 1883, 
he resigned the position of president, 
and in company with a number of lead- 
ing capitalists set himself to the organ- 
ization of the Union National bank, 
which opened on June 7, 1884, and 
which from the start has done a wonder- 
ful business, taking an immediate posi- 
tion among the leading banks of the 
city. In this Mr. Everett is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Mr. Everett has been phenomenally 
active in other lines of commercial life, 
and only the highest mental power 
allied to strong physical development 
could have enabled him to carry all the 
burdens laid upon him. Among the 
positions he now holds or has held 
at various times, the following can 
be named: A director of the Union 
Steel Screw company, a director and 
treasurer of the Northern Ohio Fair 
association, director of the Cleveland 
Rolling Mill company, director in the 
Citizens’ Savings and Loan association, 
director in the Saginaw Mining com- 
pany, president of the Humboldt Iron 
Mining company, president and director 
of the Buckeye Stove company, and 
director of seyeral companies of lesser 
note. He has also been active in rail- 
road enterprises, being or having been 
vice-president and treasurer of the Val- 
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ley Railway company, treasurer of the 
Lake Shore and Tuscarawas Valley 
Railway company, a director and one 
of the executive committee of the Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown & Chicago Railway 
company, and director of the American 
District Telegraph company. In April, 
1881, he was appointed by President 
Garfield to the high and important po- 
sition of government director of the 
Union Pacific railroad, which office he 
held for one year, but was compelled 
to retire by the demand of his private 
business. He has also been prominent 
in public life, and has been honored by 
the people of Cleveland with more than 
one evidence of their confidence and 
esteem. 1869 he was nominated by 
the Republicans to the responsible posi- 
tion of treasurer of the city of Cleve- 
land, and elected by a handsome ma- 
jority. In 1871 he was again nominated 
by his party and again elected. By 
1873 his fitness and popularity were so 
well recognized that the Democrats did 
an unprecedented thing in this city and 
endorsed his nomination by his own 
party, and he was elected by the largest 
vote ever given a candidate for office in 
the city of Cleveland. The same course 
was repeated in 1875, 1877, 1879 and 
1881. At the expiration of his financial 
term in 1883, he refused the use of his 
name in further connection with the 
office. Of the record he made in that 
position, the following has been said by 
one who knows him well and has been 
able to watch his course throughout : 


In this department (the city treasurer) Mr. Ev- 
erett has done much for the welfarz and prosperity 
of Cleveland. He reduced the outlay of interest and 














contributed largely in raising the value of the city’s 
bonds and its credit, Cleveland’s municipal bonds 
becoming so far desirable that they very soon com- 
manded a premium. This was a feature entirely 
new in the financial experience of the city, and the 
position is still maintained, the credit of Cleveland 
being equal to that of any municipality in the country. 


Mr. Everett has always had a sincere 
love for Republican principles, and has 
devoted himself to the good of the party 
wherever and whenever occasion of- 
fered. He has a strong personality, and 
whenever he takes part in a canvass has 
an influence that makes itself felt in the 
results. He is a member of the Cleve- 
land Sinking Fund commission. In 
1872 he was named as one of the alter- 
nates-at-large to the National Republi- 
can convention held in Philadelphia, 
where Grant and Wilson were placed in 
nomination. In 1880 he was a delegate 
from the Cleveland district to the Na- 
tional Republican convention in Chi- 
cago, and on the nomination of General 
Garfield no one was more pleased with 
the result or more enthusiastic in his 
support than Mr. Everett, who had been 
his close personal friend for years. 
Those who know the man need not be 
told that he entered into that canvass 
with all the strength and energy there 
was in him. His residence was thrown 
open to Garfield on the return from 
Chicago, and a reception there tendered 
him by hundreds of his friends of Cleve- 
land. On the death of Garfield and 
during his funeral in this city, Mr. Ev- 
erett was one of the moving spirits and 
hardest workers in the endeavor that 
due honor should be done the memory 
ofthe fallen chief. In 1882 Mr. Everett 
was nominated to congress by the Re- 
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publicans of the Cleveland district, but 
the Ohio Republicans were doomed to 
defeat that year. The old-time major- 
ities disappeared in all directions like 
snow before the April sun, and although 
Mr. Everett made a gallant fight and 
was aided by the devoted help of many, 
he was compelled to go down with the 
rest. 

In private life Mr. Everett is a genial, 
whole-souled man, pleasant to all, and 
with no spark of mean or ignoble pride. 
No matter what other faults he may 
have, no one can ever say that he held 
himself beyond the reach of the poorest 
and humblest. The poor man and the 
laborer approached him with the ut- 
most freedom, and one of his great 
sources of popular strength lies in the 
fact that he is a natural Democrat in 
mind and habit, and that it would be 
impossible for him to snub a man simply 
because he was unfortunate or poor. 
He has great financial and executive 
ability, and the power to do.an endless 
amount of work. He is liberal, public 
spirited, honorable in his dealings with 
men, outspoken in his opinions and full 
of courage in his ventures. He is a 
Mason, a member of the order of the 
Knights of Pythias, a Forester, and 
member of other social orders. In so- 
cial and home life he is at his best, and 
is a pleasant and genial companion. He 
was married in 1860, to Mary M. Ev- 
erett of Philadelphia, who died on 

In October, 1869, he was again mar- 
ried, to Miss Alice Louise Wade, a 
daughter of the late Randal P. Wade 
and granddaughter to Hon. J. H. Wade 
of this city. 
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MEMBERS OF THE MICHIGAN BAR. 


I. 


THOMAS J. O'BRIEN. 


THE best known men of Michigan 
have been hitherto emigrants for the 
most part. The state may have claimed 
the merit of their best days and best 
work, but could not claim their birth. 
The past and passing generations of 
statesmen—Cass, Chandler, the How- 
ards—were all natives of eastern states, 
as have been the more noted lawyers 
and men of affairs. The biographies 
of the men Michigan has sent to con- 
gress ; of those she has elected govern- 
ors and judges, and of those who have 
been most successful in unofficial life, 
disclose, in all but the more recent 
cases, a parentage outside her borders. 

But Michigan is now shaking off her 
dependence upon other states for the 
men upon whom her well-being is to 
depend. A glance over the biographies 
of her present state officers shows that 
a greater part of them were born within 
the state—half of her congressional 
delegation are natives also. She is no 
longer on the frontier ; and this. perhaps 
was the best significance of the semi- 
centennial celebration of the admission 
of the state to the union held at Lans- 
ing a few months ago. At that celebra- 
tion the enormous progress of Michigan 
during the expiring fifty years was 
pointed out; statistics of the produc- 


tions of her mines, her forests, her salt 
wells were brought together ; her agri- 
cultural resources were shown; the 
struggles and successes of her early 
pioneers were fitly commemorated; but 
the best of her products, her native citi- 
zens, were modestly left for unsolicited 
appreciation and commemoration by 
some later generation. 

It would have Deen, in fact, indeco- 
rous for the people of Michigan to have 
heralded the merits of a contempora- 
neous generation of its citizens, each 
one of whom must be, under the condi- 
tions of the case, not more than fifty 
years of age; but the absence of such 
a memorial is not to be taken as indi- 
cating a want of proper subjects for 
biography. On the contrary, such men 
are daily winning distinction for the 
state. 

Michigan has proved a good soil for 
the production of men of intellect, and 
is now old enough to possess and take 
pride in an ever-increasing number of 
men of deserved prominence, who owe 
neither birth nor education to any soil 
but her own. Of these, one of the best 
known is the subject of our sketch, 
Thomas J. O’Brien, of Grand Rapids. 
Born July 30, 1843, when the state was 
still young, his life has been spent en- 
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tirely within her borders and his career 
has been identified entirely with Mich- 
igan interests His boyhood and early 
youth were spent on his father’s farm 
in Jackson county, and his education 
was obtained in schools of that and 
an adjoining county until his eighteenth 
year, when he took up the study of law 
in an office and, later, at the Michigan 
university. He was admitted to the 
bar upon coming of age, in 1864, and 
entered into partnership with John C. 
Fitzgerald, then of Marshall, now of 
Grand Rapids, with whom he remained 
until 1871, during which time he worked 
hard at his profession and rapidly won 
repute as a rising lawyer. In this latter 
year an event occurred which was of 
the greatest moment to Mr. O’Brien and 
turned his talent into an entirely new 
field of activity and usefulness. D. 
Darwin Hughes was then the leader of 
the bar of central Michigan, and his 
practice and reputation had already got 
far beyond local bounds. The Grand 
Rapids and Indiana Railroad company, 
a corporation whose line of railway 
had then reached Grand Rapids on its 
way from southern Indiana to the Straits 
of Mackinaw, more than half its length 
being through an almost unbroken wil- 
derness abounding in natural wealth, 
offered to Mr. Hughes the position of 
general counsel. It was an office not 
only of the greatest responsibility but 
one that allowed him to devote but little 
time to the large general practice that 
was crowding upon him and that fol- 
lowed him to hisnew home. Mr. Hughes 
had watched Mr. O’Brien’s career from 
boyhood, and having great confidence 
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in his capacity for work and -his sound 
legal acquirements, invited him to be- 
come his partner at Grand Rapids. 
Later, in consequence of the large vol- 
ume of business that poured in upon 
the firm, another partner was obtained, 
and until the failure of Mr Hughes’ 
health in 1882, the firm of Hughes, 
O’Brien & Smiley was in the front 
ranks of the bar of Michigan. 

The opening was magnificent for a 
young lawyer. Aided constantly by 
Mr. Hughes, whose widespread repu- 
tation brought hosts of clients to the 
office to whose cases he could give but 
little personal attention, Mr. O’Brien 
was thus launched, at but thirty years 
of age, into a practice which might be 
regarded as the culmination of the 
hopes of most attorneys. The office 
during the ten years of the existence of 
the firm was the scene of great and 
varied activity. The railroad corpora- 
tion was not only building into what 
had been regarded as a wilderness, but 
was doing its utmost for its settlement 
and the development of its great natural 
resources. Its officers, men of experi- 
ence and ability, found constant em- 
ployment for their energies and versa- 
tility. Towns were building rapidly 
along the line of the road; lumber- 
men were buying the pine lands which 
belonged to the land grant; sawmills 
were getting into operation; farmers 
were taking possession of the new 
counties, and all the steps were going 
on, under the guidance of this one rail- 
road company, which were to change 
the wilds of northern Michigan into one 
of the most thriving wealth-producing 
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districts in the United States, as well as 
one of the most frequented pleasure 
grounds of the west. 

In this work of ranging a new country 
into the ranks of civilization, of creating 
great interests and industries where In- 
dians and wild animals had had almost 
undisputed possession, the law firm of 
Hughes, O’Brien & Smiley played a 
leading part. Possessed of the implicit 
confidence of the corporation, no step 
of importance was taken without their 
study and advice. The work of the 
firm was far more than that ordinarily 
required of counsel for railroads already 
built in settled districts: new and diffi- 
cult questions were ever arising ; rights 
of way were disputed ; the difficulty of 
fencing in the road in the first few years 
caused numerous cases for damages in 
addition to those claimed for accidents, 
which occurred as on most new rail- 
roads. There were important questions 
of policy tobe determined ; large finan- 
cial transactions to be cared for; trusts, 
deeds and bonds to raise money for the 
construction of the line to be drawn up ; 
consolidations with other railroads to be 
effected. It was thus, as Mr. Hughes’ 
junior, that Mr. O’Brien obtained the 
careful training and wide experience 
that have since made him prominent as 
a railroad counsel, and fitted him upon 
Mr. Hughes’ death to be his worthy 
successor. 

The greater portion of his employ- 
ment during these ten years, however, 
was in the general practice of the firm. 
How large this was can be seen from 
the reports of the Michigan supreme 
court during this period, which show 
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the names of Hughes, O’Brien & Smiley 
on. one side or the other of the greater 
part of the cases of importance coming 
from western Michigan. 

In January, 1883, the disease that was 
to terminate the life of Mr. Hughes, a 
few months later, had him so completely 
in its grasp that he was compelled to 
retire from active practice, and the firm 
of Hughes, O’Brien & Smiley came to 
an end. From that time Mr. O’Brien 
has pursued his profession without a 
partner. 

Upon Mr. Hughes’ death, he was ap- 
pointed to take his place as general 
counsel for the Grand Rapids & In- 
diana Railroad company. Much of the 
work that had made Mr. Hughes a most 
necessary part of the management of a 
great railroad had been done, but much 
An extension of the 
road to a connection with the Upper 
Peninsula system, at the Straits of 
Mackinaw, gave exercise to the train- 
ing and experience Mr. O’Brien had 
won under Mr. Hughes’ leadership, and 
proved him fully able to cope with the 
most difficult legal complications ; and 
later, the building of a line from Grand 
Rapids to Muskegon brought into play 
again his great ability in matters of this 
class. 

In general business he has been 
equally successful. Notwithstanding 


the demoralization to be expected upon 
the dissolution of a legal partnership, 
Mr. O’Brien soon found himself pos- 
sessed of the confidence of that part 
of the clientage of the old firm with 
whom he had directly to do, and, with 
these as a nucleus, was engaged, in a 








very short time, in a large and lucrative 
practice outside of his railroad employ- 
ment. His favorable reputation as a 
lawyer became so far extended that in 
March, 1883, he was made, without any 
effort of his own, the candidate of the 
Republican party of the state for one of 
the two vacancies on the supreme court 
bench, ex-Governor Austin Blair being 
the other candidate. Without experi- 
ence or familiarity with “ practical poli- 
tics,’’ he shared the fate of his ticket, 
which was defeat, although running 
ahead in a most flattering way in 
many localities. It should be said 
that, at the time of nomination, no 
doubt was felt by Republicans of the 
election, as usual up to that time, of 
their candidates, and a choice by the 
convention was more than an empty 
honor. It was not the fault, but the 
misfortune, of those who received the 
nominations. They were caught in the 
earlier swells of a tidal wave in state 
politics, which, increasing in force, has 
since taken away from the Republican 
party nearly every elective office in 
Michigan. 

This was Mr. O’Brien’s first and only 
political experience. As a citizen he 
has always been an ardent and consist- 
ent Republican, but he has been much 
too busy a man to give time to election 
campaigns, and much too high-minded 
to share in or comprehend the mys- 
teries and trickeries of political meth- 
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ods. And yet, in view of his deep con- 
victions and high character, his public 
career would doubtless have been far- 
reaching had he cared for this species 
of success. Fortunate in his surround- 
ings, and in possessing the friendship 
and esteem of men of high influence 
at the seat of government, his political 
opportunities have been such as toneed 
but a word from himself to secure for 
him elevation to high political position. 
Tosuch position he has wisely preferred 
more quiet fame as a sound lawyer and 
good private citizen. 

Mr. O’Brien’s preferences have always 
guided him to close legal study, rather 
than to the forensic triumphs of the 
court-room. It is as counsel that his 
best successes in the profession have 
been won. Quick in his grasp of the 
facts submitted to him for-opinion, care- 
ful and thorough in his examination into 
the intracacies of legal problems, sound 
and firm in his conclusions, gifted with 
the skill of a trained diplomatist in ne- 
gotiation, he deserves and commands 
the confidence of a large clientage. 

Mr. O’Brien’s position as a lawyer 
and a citizen is to be envied. High 
in his chosen profession, unusually for- 
tunate in his home and social surround- 
ings, he is yet young and may look for- 
ward to many years of honorable ac- 
tivity. To such a man the future is 
bright. 

Joun S. LAWRENCE. 
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THE WEST IN THE WAR OF THE REBELLION AS TOLD IN THE 
SKETCHES OF SOME OF ITS GENERALS. 


II. 


GENERAL M. D. LEGGETT. 


Amonc citizens of Ohio who left fields 
of lucrative and successful labor to give 
their services to the Union when its life 
was threatened, and who won distinction 
in the new profession of arms to which 
they had been so suddenly called, Gen- 
eral Mortimer D. Leggett should be 
recognized with unusual appreciation, 
because of the greatness and usefulness 
of the service he was abletogive. From 
private to major-generalin less than three 
years was a phenomenal stride, even in 
those days when one might be following 
the plow to-day and crowned with the 
laurel tomorrow. The advancement did 
not come through favoritism, but be- 
cause each step was honestly and gal- 
lantly won. In education, experience, 
and native power, General Leggett was 
the peer of any man who enlisted on the 
call to arms, and the qualities that had 
given him influence’ and distinction in 
private life, were brought into play in 
the field, and made him one to whom 
others naturally turned in hours of 
emergency or danger. A born com- 


mander of men, and with a natural 
military genius, it would have been a 
strange combination of adverse circum- 
stances that could have kept him from 
promotion during his years of army life. 


All the preparation of General Leg- 
gett’s early life was in the right direction, 
and of a character tomake him a patriot 
and a believer in all those moral ques- 
tions upon which the north took so high 
astand. His early days were spent in 
New York and Ohio, and amid the best 
social and educational influences. His 
parents, Isaac and Mary (Strong) Leg- 
gett, were residents of Ithaca, New York, 
where the son, Mortimer D., was born 
on April 19,1821. The family removed 
to Montville, Geauga county, Ohio, in 
1836. The life of the son was that of 
the farmer boy of his day, and if no 
means of rare culture or expansion of 
mind were open to him in the small, 
back-country town, he was given that 
which was of more use—enough physi- 
cal exercise to give him a strong and 
hardy frame, and such moral and reli- 
gious surroundings as to make of him a 
true hearted and earnest man. Such 
time as could be taken from the farm 
work was given to his books, of which 
he was very fond; and in his home 
education he was aided by his parents 
and an elder sister. It was not long 
before he discovered himself the pos- 
sessor of qualities and aspirations that 
he knew could never find satisfaction in 









the narrow farm-life of his home, and 
he determined to prepare himself for a 
broader sphere. When eighteen years 
of age he attended a Teachers’ seminary, 
or training school, from which he grad- 
uated at the head of hisclass. He gave 
his attention immediately to teaching, 
not with the purpose of making it his 
life work, but as one of the stepping- 
stones to the profession to which he had 
decided to devote himself—that of the 
law. He was very successful from the 
start as an educator, and his work then 
and subsequently showed that had he 
given his whole life to this line of labor, 
he would long since have become one 
of the leading men in the land in this 
great field of labor. As soon as his 
means would permit he began the study 
of law, to which he applied himself 
with his characteristic industry and 
energy. He passed a creditable exam- 
ination, and was admitted to the bar in 
1844. 

At about this time he became greatly 
interested in the public school question. 
The people were being stirred up to the 
need of general education, and those 
who had given the matter thought 
began to see that the schools of Ohio 
were by no means able in their then un- 
connected and unorganized shape to do 
the work that was demanded. A move- 
ment was inaugurated in favor of free 
schools and popular education. Mr. 
Leggett became one of the prime mov- 
ers therein, and freely gave of his time 
and services to what he recognized as a 
great need. In company with other 
gentlemen with like mind and purpose, 
he stumped Ohio in the interest of the 
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new cause. Others, like Hon. Harvey 
Rice of Cleveland and Judge Wooster 
of Norwalk, gave such legislative help 
as they could from their positions as 
members of the general assembly. The 
result was the passage of the experi- 
mental law applicable to Akron, in 1846 
—a measure that gave such rare satis- 
faction that it was extended to other 
schools of the state, and that eventually 
grew into the grand common school 
system of Ohio. 

Mr. Leggett was meanwhile adding 
new educational resources of a personal 
nature, and fitting himself more thor- 
oughly for the great work he was des- 
tined todo. In the spring of 1845 he 
graduated from the Willoughby Medical 
college, in which he had taken a 
thorough course of training. It had 
been his purpose to give himself imme- 
diately to the practice of law, but’ on 
the passage of the Akron school law he 
was persuaded to take charge of the 
organization of the schools thereunder. 
The success of the whole movement for 
free common schools of a better class 
largely depended upon the test as ap- 
plied here, and it was a fortunate thing 
for the state and the interests of the 
future that Mr. Leggett accepted the 
trust. He took charge of his new field 
of labor in the fall of 1846, and success 
of the highest character crowned his 
efforts. The Akron system became 
famous throughout Ohio, and many 
educators and friends of education 
came from distant points to examine 
into its practical workings. The result 
of these investigations were such that a 
demand for like benefits was heard in 
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all directions. Among the towns first 
to organize under the new general 
school law of 1849 was Warren, Trum- 
bull county. Mr. Leggett remained in 
charge of the Akron schools until en- 
gaged to effect the organization of those 
at Warren, which he did with signal 
success. The value of his labors during 
those experimental days can hardly be 
overestimated. 

In 1850 Mr. Leggett was able to turn 
his attention to the practice of his 
chosen profession. Relinquishing his 
school labors he opened a law office at 
Warren, and was rewarded with a good 
practice from the start. Ever in love 
with educational work, he found time 
occasionally to still pursue it, and in 
1856 and 1857 we find him holding the 


responsible position of professor of 


pleading and practice in the Ohio Law 
college. In 1857 he was led to change 
his residence, going to Zanesville, where 
he continued in practice and at the 
same time had general supervision of 
the public schools. Here he remained 
until the breaking out of the Rebellion 
took him from the quiet of civil life and 
gave him to the stirring events of war. 

He had a personal acquaintance and 
friendship with George B. McClellen, 
who had resigned from the United 
States army in 1857, and in 1860 
was president of the Ohio & Missis- 
sippi Railroad company, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati. When the lat- 
ter took command of the Ohio troops, 
and moved into Virginia, Mr. Leggett 
accompanied him as a volunteer aid, 
without pay, and was soon convinced 
that the war was to be a serious and 
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lengthened contest that no three months’ 
campaign would end. Returning to 
Ohio, he was commissioned, by Gov- 
ernor Dennison, in the latter part of 
1861, to raise and organize the Seventy- 
eighth regiment of Ohio infantry. He 
enlisted as a private, being the first man 
to place his name on the roll of the 
regiment. He went at his work with 
tireless devotion and energy, and in the 
short space of forty days had enlisted 
the full number of ten hundred and forty 
men. During this period he filled the 
offices of second-lieutenant, first-lieu- 
tenant, captain, major, lieutenant-col- 
onel and colonel. In the latter position 
he took his regiment south, reporting 
to General Grant at Fort Donelson. 
During the siege of that fortress he did 
most excellent service, and showed him- 
self the possessor of those military qual- 
ities that won him renown at a later 
date. ‘ The discipline and conduct of 
himself and regiment there,’”’ says one 
narrator of these stirring events, ‘‘ won 
much favor with General Grant, and a 
personal intimacy sprung up between 
them which ever afterwards continued. 
Colonel Leggett being the youngest 
colonel in command at Fort Donelson, 
General Grant attached him to his 
staff, in order to enable him to. use 
General Grant’s name in issuing orders, 
and thereby take a larger command 
than his own regiment. He was in the 
battle of Shiloh, where he received his 
first wound, but did not leave the field. 
On the sixteenth of May, 1862, while 
in command in the advance on Corinth, 
he had one horse killed under him and 
another wounded, he himself escaping 





uninjured. For his conduct in that 
engagement he was commissioned a 
brigadier.” 

It would take space far beyond that 
available here, to give a detailed history 
of General Leggett’s career while in the 
army, and to relate all the stirring in- 
cidents of danger and heroism that are 
woven therein. Only the outlines are 
possible, but within them it takes no 
special power of vision to discern all 
that is left untouched. He had com- 
mand at Middleburg, Tennessee, on 
August 31, 1862, where with but five 
hundred men, by a ruse, he defeated 
Van Dorn, who had four thousand 
troops at his back. For this victory 
he received “ honorable mention”’ from 
Grant, and a special letter of thanks 
from the secretary of war. 

General Leggett also took a leading 
part in the battle known as “Hell on 
the Hatchie.” He was also in the bat- 
tle of Inka, in the latter part of 1862, 
and was in all the movements against 
Vicksburg in the spring and summer 
of 1863, including the running of the 
blockade. He was also an active par- 
ticipator in the battles of Port Gibson, 
Raymond, Jackson, Champion Hills, 
Big Black, and the siege of Vicksburg. 
At Champion Hills he received a severe 
flesh wound in the thigh, in the be- 
ginning of the fight. ‘“ ‘He concealed 
the wound even from his staff,” says 
‘Ohio in the War,’ “and remained 
on the field, commanding his troops 
throughout the battle.” Up to the 
time of Vicksburg he had commanded 
the Second brigade of the Third divi- 
sion of the Seventeenth army corps. 
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But the Second brigade being by 
“turn’’ in reserve, he was transferred 
to the command of the First brigade 
of the same division, which held the 
only position where there was reason- 
able hope of breaking the rebel lines 
by assault. “ The rebels,” to again 
quote from the narrative above re- 
ferred to, “had erected a heavy fort 
to protect this exposed position. Under 
it, however, we drove a sap, and on the 
afternoon of July 1 two thousand and 
seven hundred pounds of powder were 
exploded directly under the fort, utterly 
destroying it. General Leggett, at the 
head of a body of picked men, which 
had been held in readiness, rushed into 
the crates this explosion had made be- 
fore the rebels had recovered from their 
surprise ; and after a fierce and bloody 
contest, lasting twenty-three hours, was 
left in peaceful possession, although 
severely wounded in the left shoulder, 
right side and elsewhere. This was on 
the evening of the second of July. 
On the following morning negotiations 
for the surrender of Vicksburg com- 
menced. As the First brigade broke 
the enemy’s line, it was assigned the 
honor of being first to march into 
Vicksburg, receive the surrender and 
raise its flags. The general was helped 
to mount his horse, and rode in at the 
head of his brigade.” 

Partially recovering from his wounds, 
General Leggett was promoted to the 
command of the Third division, Seven- 
teenth army corps, and placed in com- 
mand of the post. He was brevetted 
major-general. After the siege he re- 
ceived from his corps commander, as the 
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award of a board of honor, a gold medal 
inscribed “ Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Siege 
of Corinth, Boliver, Inka, Champion 
Hills, Vicksburg.” 

The next special service to which 
General Leggett was assigned was the 
command of the expedition to Monroe- 
ville, Louisiana, and also one up the 
Yazoo river. Early in 1864 he com- 
manded his division in General Sher- 
man’s raid to Meridian. He entered 
the Atlanta campaign as commander of 
the Seventeenth army corps, in the 
spring of 1864, in the temporary absence 
of General F. P. Blair, and participated 
in all the battles of that campaign, re- 
ceiving the highest commendation from 
Sherman. He captured the mountain 
to the left of the Kenesaw during a 
terrible thunder storm, the thunder ab- 
solutely drowning the din of battle. The 
main army had not discovered his 
advance until the storm broke away, 
when his command on the crest of the 
mountain was mistaken for the enemy, 
and a brisk cannonading was opened 
upon him and continued until an aid- 
de-camp could be sent back to notify 
the attacking body of the mistake. In 
the evening of July 20, 1864, he received 
instructions from General McPherson to 
order his troops, if possible, so as to 
capture a hill overlooking Atlanta. This 
hill was strongly fortified, and held bya 
large force. At sunrise on the morning 
of the twenty-first, he advanced, and 
after a short and desperate struggle took 
the hill, and captured prisoners nearly 
equal in number to those of his own 
troops engaged. The great battle of the 


twenty-second, one of the fiercest con- 
tests of the war, was brought on by the 
Confederates to recover possession of 
this hill. It raged with hardly a mo- 
ment’s cessation from half past seven a. 
M., to eight Pp. M.; but General Leggett 
held the hill against fearful odds, with a 
great loss on both sides. Almost in the 
beginning of the battle, General Mc- 
Pherson was killed while endeavoring 
to reach him. General Manning F. 
Force, who commanded the first brigade, 
was severely wounded, and had to be 
taken from the field. General T. K. 
Scott, who commanded the second 
brigade, had his horse shot under him, 
and becoming entangled with it was 
taken prisoner by the enemy. Because 
of his conduct of this battle, General 
Leggett’s promotion to a full major- 
generalship was recommended by Gen- 
eral Sherman, which rank was after- 
wards given him. In Sherman’s report 
of the battle, the hill was named “ Leg- 
gett’s Bald Knob,” and is still known as 
“ Leggett’s hill.’’* 

General Leggett was with Sherman in 
his memorable march “from Atlanta to 
the Sea.” His last engagement was at 
Pocataligo, South Carolina, where he 
had a running fight of twenty miles, 
and captured a large fort at Pocataligo, 





* In an account of that battle, recently written by 
General Leggett for the National Tribune of Wash- 
ington, he thus generously says of this appellation: 
‘ This hill has since been known as ‘ Leggett’s Hill,’ 
but I have always thought, it should have been 
christened ‘ Force's Hill,’ for he captured and held 
it on the twenty-first by a rare display of soldierly 
qualities, and because in defending it the next day he 
fell so terribly wounded,” 











in January, 1865, thereby releasing the 
Union forces from Savannah, and open- 
ing the way through the Carolinas. 

The exact dates of General Leggett’s 
various advances in official position 
have not been given in the above ac- 
count of his army services, and as a 
matter of historical record can be briefly 
set down here. He was appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Seventy-eighth 
Ohio infantry on December 18, 1861, 
and was made its colonel on January 11, 
1862. He was promoted to a brigadier- 
generalship on November 29, 1862; 
brevetted major-general from July 22, 
1864 ; and was appointed full major-gen- 
eral from the fifteenth of January, 1865. 
He resigned on July 22, 1865, and his 
resignation was accepted November 1 
of the same year. 

This summary would alone give the 
full story of his brave and patriotic 
service, without one word of detail or 
specific praise. 

“ At the grand review of the armies at 
Washington, at the close of the war,” 
says one writer, “no general officer was 
more warmly or cordially received in 
the President’s pavilion than was Gen- 
eral Leggett, or congratulated with 
greater warmth and heartiness by the 
President and secretary of war. He 
was on that day recognized as one of 
the heroes of the land.” 

So high an authority as Whitelaw 
Reid says, in his ‘Ohio in the War,’ of 
General Leggett : 

He is a strictly moral man, never drinks anything 
that will intoxicate, never smokes cigars, never 
chews tobacco, never uses profane language, and 


never plays cards, and drinking and card-playing 
were always prohibited at his headquarters. His 
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services lasted from the beginning to the close of the 
war ; they were always honorable, often arduous, 
and sometimes distinguished, so that in the end he 
came to command the trust of his superiors, the 
admiration of his soldiers, and that gratitude from 
the country which all deserve who add capacity and 
skill to their personal devotion. 


When the war was over General Leg- 
gett laid aside his sword and well-earned 
stars without regret, and once more 
took up the avocations of peace. Return- 
ing to his home in Zanesville, he again 
gave himself to the practice of his pro- 
fession. He was urged again and again 
to try his fortune in the field of politics, 
but as often declined. The friendship 
that existed between General Grant and 
himself continued, and when the former 
was elected to the Presidency he prof- 


fered more than one position to his old: 


companion-in-arms. They were all de- 
clined. He had once remarked in the 
presence of Grant that the only public 
position he would accept was that of 
commissioner of patents, as it was in 
the line of his natural taste and as there 
was so little of a partisan nature con- 
nected with it. With that loyal thought- 
fulness characteristic of the man, Grant 
treasured this chance observation long 
after it had passed out of the memory 
of the one who had uttered it, and when 
a vacancy occurred in the office in 1871 
he tendered it to General Leggett. It 
was accepted and held four years, the 
duties thereof being administered in a 
most thorough and capable manner. 
His work while in that position was of 
the most successful character. He gave 
to the discharge of his new duties the 
same untiring energy and industry and 
the same fearless integrity that have 
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ever characterized him in the other 
walks of life. His official decisions were 
sound and forcible, exhibiting a ready 
insight into the salient points of inven- 
tions, and a clear perception of the true 
intent of the statutes. He gave a broad 
and liberal interpretation of the patent 
laws, and aimed to realize their obvious 
purpose and intent as the encourage- 
ment of the useful arts. No shadow of 
personal or political favoritism ever 
touched his official course, and no bet- 
ter administration of that office was ever 
seen. 

At the expiration of the above desig- 
nated time he resigned his trust and 
removed to Cleveland, in order to ob- 
tain a wider field of operation than had 
been open in the old home. He opened 
a law office, but made patents his chief 
specialty. His tastes ran naturally in 
that direction, and his experience in 
Washington had given him an insight 
into the business that no other form of 
preparation could have afforded. He 
soon commanded a very large business 
in this direction, having from the start 
been most extensively engaged in court 
practice, and in litigating patents, in all 
the United States courts throughout the 
entire country east of the Rocky moun- 
tains. He has also aided to some ex- 
tent in the securing of patents. 

General Leggett has been of practical 
usefulness to the manufacturing and 
business interests of Cleveland and 
the west in more ways than one. 
When Charles Brush and the Tele- 
graph Supply company of Cleveland 
were working against doubt and diffi- 
culty, to make the Brush electric light 
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a commercial as well as a scientific 
success, his keen eye saw the possi- 
bilities that might lie in the future, and 
he did all that lay in his power to make 
that venture a success. He was oneof 
the organizers of the Supply company, 
and one of its true and faithful friends. 
When it was finally succeeded by the 
Brush Electric company, and devel- 
oped into a magnificent financial suc- 
cess, General Leggett was one of the 
sharers therein and won the fruits of 
his early faith. How great that success 
has been, these columns have already 
told.* General Leggett was president 
of the Brush company until 1884. He 
also became the president of the Cum- 
mer Engine company, formed in 1881 
for the building of steam engines under 
the Cummer patent. He was vice- 
president of the Cowings Steel Casting 
company, and of the Walker Manufac- 
turing company, and has also been in- 
terested in other important business 
enterprises needless to mention here. 
In 1884 his desire for rest led him to 
take a trip to Europe, and before going 
he resigned the presidency of the Brush 
company and the Cummer Engine com- 
pany. On his return he found his time 
so occupied in his profession that he 
could not resume the old connection, 
although still remaining a member of 
the board of directors in each corpora- 
tion. 

After his removal to Cleveland, Gen- 
eral Leggett as steadily declined all 
propositions looking to an entrance 





* See MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History of De- 
cember, 1885, ‘‘ The Brush Electric Light—The 
History of a Cleveland Enterprise,” p, 132. 











into public life as in the old Zanesville 
days. His deep interest in the cause 
of education, however, caused him to 
break over his rule in one respect, and 
to allow himself to be nominated by the 
Republicans of the Fourth ward to the 
board of education, in 1880. He was 
elected and served for the usual term of 
years, when he declined the further 
use of his name. It is needless to say 
that he made an able and progressive 
member, carrying no partisanship and 
no personal aims into the business of 
the board, but seeking to make the 
schools an instrument of the highest 
good. He served on the committee on 
judiciary, on teachers, on text books 
and course of study—three of the most 
important on the list. In 1882 he was 
elected a member of the board of man- 
agers of the Cleveland Public Library, 
which position he held for four years, and 
in which his knowledge of books and wide 
experience were of great use to the in- 
stitution under the board’s control. 

While never a partisan in the narrow 
meaning of the term, he is an earnest 
Republican, and does all in his power 
for the good of his party, often taking 
part in political campaigns and making 
logical and eloquent addresses from the 
platform. In these he appeals to the 
reason and patriotism of men, rather 
than their prejudices or passions. He 
is ever listened to with pleasure and 
profit, and proves a valuable ally in any 
cause to which he gives espousal. 

The social and domestic traits of the 
subject of this sketch are among his 
strongest qualities, and his chief happi- 
ness and enjoyment are ever found in 
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his home. He was married on July 9, 
1844, to Miss Marilla Wells, daughter 
of Absolom Wells of Montville Center, 
Ohio. She died in 1876, leaving behind 
her a record of good works and tender 
wifehood and motherhood that is treas- 
ured in reverent memory by her hus- 
bandand children. She was remarkable 
for her intelligence, graceful manners, 
even temper, cheerful disposition and 
great benevolence. All who knew her 
loved her, and her loss was deeply felt. 
Four sons and one daughter had been 
the fruit of their union. The two elder 
sons are engaged in the practice of law, 
one of them, L. L. Leggett, in company 
with his father in Cleveland, and the 
next, W. W. Leggett at Detroit, in the 
same line of business as his father. 
The youngest son died in infancy, and 
the son Mortimer at Cornell University 
in the fall of 1873. He was graduated 
at Columbia Law college, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar before he was seven- 
teen. Their daughter is married to H. 
A. Seymour, esq., of Connecticut, who 
is engaged in the practice of law at the 
national capital. General Leggett was 
again married in 1879 to Miss Weltha 
Post, daughter of H. C. Post of San- 
dusky, one of the Ohio fish commis- 
sioners. He is an attendant of the 
Presbyterian church, to which his wife 
and children belong. 

General Leggett commands the undi- 
vided respect of the community in which 
he now resides, not only because of his 
record as a soldier who “was in as 
many battles as any officer in the war 
and never suffered defeat when in com- 
mand,” nor because of his eminence as 
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a lawyer, but from the quiet manliness 
with which he carries himself, and the 
natural courtesy with which he treats 
those who come into contact with him. 
With a clear, strong mind, indomitable 


courage and energy, agreeable in man-’ 


ner, and true to his convictions of right, 


he makes friends and holds them to 
him. Generous in impulse, and yet 
balanced in judgment, he does good in 
many quiet ways, and seeks to do the 
duty of a citizen in peace, as he sought 
to do that of a soldier in time of war. 


J. H.K. 
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HENRY CLAY RANNEY. 


A NOTABLE and manly figure at the 
bar of Cuyahoga county is that of the 
eminent and léatned: gentleman whose 
name is given above. A member of a 
family that has for many years held a 
merited distinction in the legal circles 
of Ohio, he-has sustained that high re- 
pute,:and honorably upheld an honored 
name. Just in the prime of life, endowed 
with great natural abilities that have 
been broadened and strengthened by 
years:ofeducation and culture, and en- 
trenched in ‘the love and good will of his 
fellow-men, ‘he is. an: example: of what 
a youth can accomplish when ‘aided by 
industry and upheld by high moral prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Ranney was born on June 1, 1829, 
in Freedom, Portage county, Ohio, the 
youngest child of Elijah W. and Levana 
Larcomb Ranney. His father was a 
merchant, and the eldest of three sons 
of Rufus Ranney, of whom Judge R. P. 
Ranney, the eminent Cleveland jurist, 
was the second, and the late John L. 
Ranney, a distinguished lawyer of Ra- 


venna, Ohio, the third. Levana Lar- 
comb, the mother of the subject of this 
sketch, was one of twelve children of 
Polly and Paul Larcomb, six of whom 
settled within a radius of six miles of the 
pioneer home of their parents. They 
were a strong family, mentally as well as 
physically, and were conspicuous in all 
thatcommunity for their great good sense, 
genial kindness of heart, and sterling 
integrity and uprightness of character. 
Elijah W. Ranney, the father of Henry 
C., died in 1836, when the son was but 
seven years of age. He was then adopted 
into the family of Hon. R. P. Ranney, 
who was a rising young lawyer of 
Jefferson, Ohio. He was at once placed 
in the schools of Jefferson, and after- 
wards in those of Warren, and given a 
good education. He then entered the 
office of his uncle and commenced the 
study of law, being admitted to practice 
in 1852. 

Mr. Ranney immediately entered 
upon practice at Warren, occupying an 
office jointly with Judge Matthew Birch- 
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ard. The promise of success in life 
that he had shown from the first began 
to make itself good in results, and his 
practice was all that could have been 
expected from a beginner in the profes- 
sion. In 1855 he formed a copartner- 
ship with his uncle, John L. Ranney, 
under the firm name of J. L. & H. C. 
Ranney. Their office was located at 
Ravenna. The partnership continued 
until the death of the senior member in 
February, 1866. The firm was a very 
strong one, becoming widely distin- 
guished for solid ability and worth, and 
enjoying the largest and best clientage 
of any law firm in the county or vicinity. 
Their business was important and lucra- 
tive, and was continued by Henry C. 
after his uncle’s demise, down to 1874, 
when he removed to Cleveland and en- 
tered into a business arrangement with 
Judge R. P. Ranney and his son, John 
R. Ranney. Since that time this city 
has been his home, and he has won for 
himself a high place in the affection 
and respect of this community. 

From the beginning of his practice 
Mr. Ranney gave himself to the duties 
thereof with all the power, industry and 
earnestness there was within him. He 
allowed nothing to interfere with that 
work, until in 1862 when he laid aside 
his briefs and accepted from the secre- 
tary of war an appointment as assistant 
adjutant-general of volunteers. He was 
assigned to duty on the staff of General 
E. B. Tyler, commanding the first brig- 
ade, third division, fifth army corps, 
Army of the ,otomac. He discharged 
the duties of this position nearly a year, 
when he resigned. He participated in 
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the battles of Fredericksburgh and 
Chancellorsville. 

Up to this time, from the day he 
began practice, Mr. Ranney had been 
one of the most constant, laborious and 
industrious lawyers in northern Ohio. 
His hands were always full of great in- 
terests, which were never neglected nor 
slighted, but received his personal, con- 
stant and unremitting care. His power- 
ful constitution and cheerful temper, 
enabled him to work more hours than 
the majority of attorneys, and made it 
impossible for him to turn away any 
person who sought his aid and counsel 
at any time. The consequence was he 
became overworked, and from sheer 
lack of rest became prostrated with 
nervous difficulties, and for nearly a 
year, under the advice of his physician, 
the famous Dr. Hammond of New York, 
he suspended all mental exertion, and 
made a trip to Europe, traveling exten- 
sively on the continent. He returned 
home thoroughly restored to health. 
In 1884 he again crossed the ocean with 
his family, and visited all places of in- 
terest in the British Isles, Germany, 
Switzerland and France. 

The high position gained by Mr. 
Ranney in the legal profession is due, 
primarily, to his natural ability and fit- 
ness for that line of work ; and in addi- 
tion to that he was favored with a train- 
ing of the most exceptional character. 
From boyhood he grew up under the 
care and tutelage of Judge Rufus P. 
Ranney, whose high character and en- 
during fame as a great lawyer made 
him long ago distinguished beyond the 
bounds of Ohio, In a different way, 
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but, perhaps, no less in degree, his 
uncle, the late John L. Ranney, was a 
great lawyer ; while Judge Birchard, in 
whose companionship he was for some 
‘time, was-among Ohio’s greatest jurists. 
These strong men impressed themselves 
with deep power upon the mind and 
character of Henry C. Ranney; and 
yet he is not one who has shone by 
borrowed light. He possesses the na- 
tive abilities which mark the lawyer. 
He has in a remarkable degree that 
equanimity of temper, calmness of in- 
sight and judgment, and steady mental 
poise, which enabled him naturally and 
with great ease to carry the lawyer’s 
burden of complicated law and fact 
along the lines of right, reason and 
level-headed sense, and reach rational 
conclusions with remarkable force and 
clearness. He never seeks success at 
the bar by the arts and affectations of 
the mere advocate. He is more solid 
than brilliant; and yet, so exact and 
painstaking has been his preparation, 
and so honorable, pure and high-minded 
has he been in all his life and motives, 
that he is enabled to put into the cause 
in hand the most potential factors in 
all advocacy—a masterful grasp of his 
case, and the weight of an unsullied 
character. He excells especially in the 
practice of railroad and corporation 
law. He works no less efficiently in 
the office, where, through systemetic 
and careful study, the pleadings are 
prepared, and prompt business methods 
are applied, than in the cunduct of the 
cause in court. The uninitiated do not 
understand how great triumphs at the 
bar are wrought out in the unseen, quiet 
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laboratory of the’office. He is an ex- 
cellent pleader—the crucial test of a 
good lawyer. 

Mr. Ranney loves his profession ‘for 
its own sake, and does not regard it as 
a mere avenue for the pursuit of wealth. 
His ideals of moral and intellectual fit- 
ness for his chosen vocation have ever 
been high. But while a great and suc- 
cessful lawyer, he is more than that. 
His manhood is never overshadowed 
by his more professional character. 
He has ever taken a deep interest in 
educational matters, and is a great lover 
and connoisseur of art. He rendered 
efficient aid in the founding of the West- 
ern Reserve School of Design, and was 
for a time its president. He is one of 


the trustees of the estate of the late H. 
B. Hurlbut, which constitute the mu- 


nificent founding of that rare collection 
of art known as the “ Hurlbut gallery.” 
He is a great lover of Shakespearean 
literature and the drama. He has given 
much attention to general literature, and 
is a life trustee of the Case library. 
He was a member of the board of man- 
agers of the Cleveland Public library for 
several terms, and in that position did 
much for the advancement and im- 
provement of that benificent institution. 

Mr. Ranney has been a life-long Dem- 
ocrat in politics, but never a narrow- 
minded partisan. He is liberal in his 
sentiments, while strong and unswerving 
in his convictions of right, never seek- 
ing the popular side simply because it is 
the popular side. He has never sought 
nor held a public salaried office of any 
kind. He has been, on several occa- 
sions, urgently sought to accept the 
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nomination for judge of the court of 
common pleas of Cuyahoga county, but 
with the exception of two occasions, on 
which he accepted in obedience to the 
will of his party, but without expecta- 
tion of being elected against the heavy 
Republican majority of the county, has 
always declined the honor, as he has 
also declined the use of his name in con- 
nection with a nomination to congress. 
On the two occasions referred to he not 
only received the entire support of his 
own party, but that of hosts of personal 
friends among the Republicans as well. 
Mr. Ranney is a consistent and active 
member of St. Paul’s Protestant Episco- 
pal church, and a member of its vestry. 
His religious life finds expression in the 
uniform practice of the sterling virtues 
of honesty, justice and truth, and he 
ever carries into all the relations of life 
the graces of a charitable and kindly 
spirit. He is one of the most social and 
companionable of men; has long been 
a Free Mason, having attained the 
exalted thirty-second degree, and is a 
lover of the sublime precepts and moral 
teachings of the Masonic institution. 
He is emphatically a lover of the true, 
the beautiful and the good in nature, 
art, and society. He is still in the full 
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strength of a mature, noble manhood, 
and in the full tide of a successful 
career. No lawyer in northern Ohio 
has a wider circle of close and lasting 
friendship among his legal brethren on 
the bench and at the bar thanhe. His 
name, wherever known, is a synonym 
of all that is high, chivalrous and hon- 
orable in the contests of the forum, and 
above all, stands for a heart and life 
full of the sweet spirit of genial fellow- 
ship, and tender, manly charity. 

Mr. Ranney’s home life has been one 
of unusual happiness and home comfort, 
although shadows of loss have fallen 
across his threshold. He was married 
on September 19, 1853, to Miss Helen 
A. Burgess of Ravenna, an orphan 
granddaughter of the late Hon. William 
Coolman of that place. Seven children 
have been born of their union, six 
daughters and one son. Four of the 
daughters are still living. The son, 
Henry Percival, a young man of un- 
common brightness and brilliant prom- 
ise, died in his twenty-first year, in Jan- 
uary, 1880. High hopes were centered 
in him, the fruition of which his remark- 
able qualities of mind and heart gave 
abundant promise. His death was a 
most severe affliction to his parents. 

K, 
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EL DORADO. 


[‘‘ The far-famed, fabulous region of genial clime and never-fading verdure ; whose gold and 
precious stones were as common as rocks and pebbles; where streams gently flowed from 
fountains; where wheat spontaneously grew overtopped with tiny loaves of bread, and pig- 
eons flew about already roasted; and where nature had converted the rudest things into 
harmony of shape and appearance.”’] 


i 


‘In days of yore, Don Orellano, then 
Companion of Pizarro, heard a tale— 
A wondrous story—told of valiant men 
Who dwelt afar in a sequestered vale; 
Hard by the rolling Orinoco’s tide, * 
Girt in by snow-clad peaks on every side, 
There lay the bright, umbrageous dale. 


II, 


There, too, was soft and genial clime, where dew 
Upon the silver leaf was crystal, and 
The hoar-frost nectar; where the weeping yew, 
Its branches waving in the zephyrs bland, 
Shed moisture on the never-fading green ; 
Where variegated flowers were ever seen ; 
And where were wood nymphs by the wild winds fann’d. 


III. 


A clear and sparkling fountain (it was told), 

Like those near Andalusia’s walks, was there; 
Where thronged the feeble and the trembling old, 
The gay, the young men and the maidens fair, 

From distant woodland and the utmost bound 
Of this bright vale; and where, for miles around, 
The balmy breath of roses filled the air. 


+ “ 








EL DORADO. 







TV. 






A murm’ring stream was there; its sands were gold 
And emeralds and sapphires; and, in fine, 

Rare gems were everywhere. Unquestioned, bold, 
In this delightful valley ’neath the line, 

The Incas, children of the sun, held sway 

O’er vast dominions, and as gods were they ; 

Though kings, yet still of lineage divine. 











Vv. 






From Manco Capac and Oéllo’s time, 
Had the red borla by that race been worn 

(’Twas said) ; and this brought warriors to that clime, 
And a great empire fell: The badge was torn 

From off the Inca’s head; then conquest led 

To conquest, and the weak Peruvian bled, 

Or lived his country’s ruin long to mourn. 









VI. 











Then from beyond where Aztec power had fled, 
Where Cortez ruled triumphant on the throne 
Of Montezuma, and where then were wed 
Antagonistic races, o’er which shone 
The sun of Anahuac—alas! no more— i 
Came vague reports of cities built of yore ; 
Of potentates, whose palaces were stone. 










VII. 






’Twas these, adventurers sought long to gain, 
And the great empire of Cibola fair; 

But all have vanished—and the wide domain 
Of Tartarax :—dissolved are all in air. 

Still, eagerly, is many a phantom chased 

O’er mountains and along life’s desert waste, 
To end as El Dorado—in despair. 

CoNsUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD, 
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FIFTY YEARS OF WISCONSIN. HISTORY. 


I. 


WISCONSIN AS A TERRITORY. 


- Firty years of Wisconsin history, be- 
ginning with the time when the territory 
was created by congressional enactment, 
brings us down to the present. How- 


ever, before entering upon the subject 
of its annals for the half century last 
past, it is well to consider briefly the 
most important of the events which 
transpired from the discovery of the 
country west of Lake Michigan to the 
year 1836. The discoverer was John 


Nicolet. He was dispatched, in 1634, 
from Quebec, as a government agent to 
western tribes never before visited by 
Frenchmen, to promote peace and pave 
the way for opening up a profitable trade 
in furs. Nicolet visited the Huron In- 
dians upon the Georgian bay, and, with 
seven of them, struck boldly into the 
wilderness to the northward and north- 
westward, paddling his birch-bark ca- 
noes, he and his swarthy companions, 
to the head of Green bay and up Fox 
’ tiver to what is now Green Lake county 
and his journey toward the west was 
ended. 

The savage nations located to the 
westward of Lake Huron and south of 
Lake Superior at the date of Nicolet’s 
visit—the Pottawatomies, Menomonies, 
Winnebagoes, Mascoutins and Illinois, 
together with the ancestors of the pres- 


ent Chippewas—stood sadly in need of 
spiritual enlightenment. And it was not 
many years before the self-sacrificing 
Jesuit missionaries were onthe ground, 
establishing missions and gathering the 
wondering nations into their bark 
chapels, to listen to the words of these 
pious Fathers, as they related the story 
of the sufferings and death of the Saviour 
of mankind. There was the mission of 
the Holy Spirit, on the Bay of Chegoime- 
gon; of St. Francis Xavier, on the shore 
of Green bay; of St. Mark, on Wolf 
river, but before the end of the century 
all had disappeared. 

French domain in the region of the 
upper lakes began in the year 1671, by 
France taking formal possession of the 
country at the Falls of St. Mary’s (Sault 
Ste. Marie), in what is now the state of 
Michigan. As yet, no fur-trader, no 
missionary—in fact, no white man—had 
reached the upper Mississippi. But 
the time for its exploration, at least for 
a portion of it, was at hand. Louis 
Joliet, an undaunted explorer, left Que- 
bec early in 1673 to “ discover the South 
Sea,” by way of the great river of the 
west. Accompanied by Father James 
Marquette and five other white men, he, 
on the seventeenth of June, entered from 
the Wisconsin river upon the broad 














bosom of the “ Father of Waters.” Then 
followed many other daring adventures, 
until, at the close of the century, the 
“vast, illimitable, changing west” had 
been penetrated in- many directions. 

Of the country between Lake Michi- 
gan and the Mississippi, and bounded 
on the north by Lake Superior, the 
French had little else than a nominal 
possession. A post at the head of Green 
bay—Fort St. Anthony, afterward Fort 
St. Francis—was the only one that, for 
any length of time, had a garrison of 
regular soldiers; Parrot’s fort on the 
Mississippi, on the east side, and Fort 
St. Nicholas, on the west side (the first 
a long distance above the mouth of the 
Wisconsin ; the other a short distance 
below it) not being occupied but for a 
brief period. Contrary to the general 
belief, there never was a French fort at 
the site of what is now Prairiedu Chien, 
though a number of old maps indicate 
one at that point. And even Fort St. 
Francis, at the commencement of the 
French and Indian war in 1755, had 
been abandoned. At the end of that 
contest in 1760, there was not a vestige 
of civilization within what are now the 
_ bounds of Wisconsin—no post, no set- 
tlement, no mission. 

The whole period from 1671 to the 
end of the French domination—ninety 
years—was one largely devoid of historic 
interest in the region west of Lake Mich- 
igan, except as to hostilities existing at 
different times between the government 
of Franceand the Indian tribes, particu- 
larly the Foxes, who lived upon the river 
which still bears their name. First, the 
fur-traders were plundered by the sava- 
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ges last mentioned ; then the same:tribe,, 
with some Mascoutins and Kickapoos, 
laid a plan in 1712 to burn the post at 
Detroit, and actually besieged the post ; 
but they were finally defeated. The 
French from the St. Lawrence, four 
years later, marched against the Foxes, 
but they escaped much injury by a timely 
peace. In 1728 another expedition 
marched against them; meanwhile the 
Menomonees had also become hostile ; 
so, too, the Sacs (who were the kindred 
and allies of the Foxes) and Winneba- 
goes. The allied tribes were defeated. 
In 1730 the Foxes were again humbled. 
Four years subsequently both the Sacs 
and Foxes came once more in conflict 
with the French, but with indecisive 
results, Finally, not only the Foxes but: 
the Sacs became reconciled to the gov- 
ernment of Canada, and during the 
French war were arrayed on the side of 
their former foes. 

While Canada remained under the 
jurisdication of France, the territory 
now constituting the state of Wisconsin 
was, of course, governed (though, when 
governed at all, in a military way) by 
the French. During that period, the 
persons holding the‘office of governor of 
Canada, were fourteen in number, as 
follow : 


(1). Daniel de Remy de Courcelle 

URI Ais cit cagelns tic bscer aucun 1665-1672 
( 2) Louis de Baude (Count de Paluan 

and de Frontenac)... ..... cesscoss coe 1672-1682 
( 3) Le Febvre de la Barre............. 1682-1685 
( 4) Jacques René de Brisay (Marquis de 

POODMOTIIT 5 a0k.5ccccenc sos sovaeedueas 1685-1689 
(5) Louis de Baude (Count de Paluan 

and de Frontenac)..... ist eae Vane 1689-1698 


( 6) Louis Hector de Calliére (Knight),, 1699-1703 
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(7) Phillipi de Rigaud (Marquis de Vaud- 


Re ery err ere 1703-1725 
( 8) Charles le Moyne (Baron de Long- 
DP UncEsS sb dalviessicaehenasdeoe» 1735-1726 


( 9) Charles Marquis de Beauharnois.... 1726-1747 
(ro) Rolland Michel Barrin (Count de la 

III ss iin onc cdde esd icecsvasce 1747-1749 
(tr) Jacques Pierre de Taffanel (Marquis 

oS rere 1749-1752 
(r2) Charles le Moyne (Baron de Long- 

ueuil, Acting Governor)........... .. 1752 
(13) Marquis Duquesne de Menneville.. 1752-1755 
(r4) Pierre Rigaud (Marquis de Vaud- 

SSn 5s bnies weesesen sae 1755-1760 

After the fall of Canada, and until the 


treaty of Paris of 1763, when it was 
ceded to Great Britain, its civil affairs 
were administered by three British mili- 
tary governors—one at Quebec, one at 
Three Rivers, and one at Montreal ; but 
over all was General Jeffrey Amherst. 
However, his sway was but nominal, ex- 
ceptas to military matters, over the region 
between Lake Michigan and the Missis- 
sippi. Soon after the victors obtained 
possession of Quebec and Montreal, the 
remote posts of Detroit and Michilimack- 
inac were surrendered, and in 1761 
British troops occupied the tumble-down 
post at the head of Green Bay, in what 
is now Wisconsin. But a British garri- 
son only had possession of the last 
named place for a brief period after the 
close of Pontiac’s war; they having, 
indeed, vacated the post—called by the 
English “Fort Edward Augustus ”—for 
a considerable time during that contest. 

By a proclamation of George III, in 
1763, the boundaries of Quebec and 
other provinces were established, but 
what is now Wisconsin was not in- 
cluded in either of them. General 


‘James Murray was appointed governor- 


general by the same proclamation. On 


the twenty-second of June, 1774, under 
what is known as the “Quebec Act,” a 
civil government was provided for Can- 
ada including the territory west of Lake 
Michigan. Still, civil affairs continued 
to be exercised in the west by the near- 
est military commandant. 

The first settlement, according to the 
American idea of the term, in Wiscon- 
sin, was one begun soon after the close 
of Pontiac’s war at what is now Green 
Bay, Brown county. By the year 1766, 
it had received a few families, who es- 
tablished themselves permanently there. 
Four white persons, before the close of 
1783, occupied, ina permanent manner, 
the site of what is now Prairie du Chien. 
The settlers at both places were nearly 
all French Canadians. And these two 
villages, so long as the English held 
military possession of the western posts, 
which was, until 1796 (and even longer), 
were the only settlements—strictly such 
—in the territory now constituting the 
state of Wisconsin. 

A law dividing the province of Que- 
bec into Upper and Lower Canada took 
effect on the twenty-sixth day of De- 
cember, 1791, the upper province being 
made to include the whole of what is 
now Wisconsin, which thus passed under 
the jurisdiction of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Upper Canada. However, 
under the “Jay treaty” the western 
posts were given up in 1796, and that 
functionary ceased to exercise any con- 
trol in the northwest. The English 
governors were eleven in number, as 
follows : 


( 1) General Jeffrey Amherst........... 1760-1763 
( 2) General James Murray........... 1763-1766 








( 3) Paulius Emelius Irvine (three months) 1766 
( 4) Guy Carlton (lieutenant-governor) .. 1766-1770 
( 5) Hector T. Cramahe (president ex- 

| (nD (A Ce aL eae are a 1770-1774 
(6), Grty Carleton. js cicinicjeo0'ss 9 oie os oe 1774-1778 
( 7) General Frederick Haldiman (lieu- 

tenant-governor),.........cccccees 1778-1784 
{ 8) Henry Hamilton (lieutenant-governor) 1784 
( 9) Henry Hope (president of council)... 1785 
(10) Guy Carleton (Lord Dorchester).... 1785-1792 
(tz) John Graves Simcoe (lieutenant- 

DOWN 5a Fo sdsSe sd Spec es aee +» 1792-1796 


Neither the first treaty made by this 
country with Great Britain nor the 
ordinances of congress which followed 
gave the United States anything more 
than constructive possession of a large 
part of the territory now constituting 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, until the year 
1796 brought with it, as just mentioned, 
the evacuation by the British of the 
western posts, nor even until after the 
last war with England was possession 
anything more than nominal to Ameri- 
cans over the country between Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi. 

The “ Western Territory,” as it was 
first usually called, though afterward 
generally known as the “ Northwest 
Territory,’ was established, as is well 
known, by the Ordinance of 1787.. It 
included, besides what are now the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan, all of the present Wisconsin. 
The whole of this region had been 
claimed by Connecticut, New York and 
Virginia, under colonial charters ; but 
the general government insisted that all 
such assumed interests (although Vir- 
ginia had strengthened hers by con- 
quests, largely her own, of the Illinois 
country) must be quitclaimed to the 
United States. This was done sooner 
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or later ; so that the whole of what is 

now the state of Wisconsin became, so 

far as the domain was concerned, the 

property of the general government, 

subject only to the rights of the various 

Indian tribes, and to the possible 

claims, at Prairie du Chien and Green 
Bay, of a few settlers to small tracts of 

land. In 1796 the eastern portion of 

the country, between Lake Michigan 
and the Mississippi, upon the erection 
of Wayne county, by Governor Arthur 
St. Clair, of the Northwest Territory, 

was included in that country. 

Upon the erection of Indiana Terri- 
tory, out of the extended area “ north- 
west of the River Ohio,’ in 1800, the 
whole of Wisconsin, as now constituted, 
was included in it. Civil jurisdiction 
was exercised in a faint way over the 
Green Bay settlement and Prairie du 
Chien, by the appointment there of 
justices of the peace. In 1804 was 
made the first cession of land to the 
United States by the Indians, lying 
within the present boundaries of Wis- 
consin. In that year a treaty was held 
with the Sacs and Foxes, and a large 
tract of land on the east side of the 
Mississippi, including the whole of the 
present counties of Grant and La Fay- 
ette, and a large portion of those of 
Iowa and Green, had the Indian title 
quieted. Thus began the purchasing 
from the Indians of their right to the 
soil of Wisconsin by the general gov- 
ernment, which was afterwards con- 
tinued until every acre was fairly bought 
of them, although certain tribes were 
afterward granted certain tracts to live 
upon, called “ reservations.” 
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An act of congress of 1809 divided 
the territory of Indiana so as to form a 
new one on the west, called Illinois. All 
except a small fraction of what is now 
Wisconsin, was: thus. transferred to the 
last-mentioned territory—that fraction 
lay, between Green Bay and Lake Michi- 
gan and remained a part of Indiana ter- 
ritory. There was now a more direct 
exercise of jurisdiction, by the govern- 
ment of the new territory, over the Wis- 
consin settlements (particularly that 
of Prairie du Chien) than by the old 
one. 

At the commencement of the war of 
1812-15, the few settlers depended 
largely upon the fur-trade for their liv- 
ing. This trade John Jacob Astor was 
trying to monopolize, when the capture 
by the British of Michilimackinac threw 
it into the hands of the English. Most 
of the whites and all of the Indians, 
within what are now the limits of the 
state, arrayed themselves, in a measure, 
on the side of Great Britain during the 
the continuance of hostilities. A force 
of Americans reached Prairie du Chien 
from St. Louis in 1814, was captured by 
a large force of the enemy, the officers 
and men paroled and sent down the 
river. Peace between the two govern- 
ments was followed by the military oc- 
cupation of Green Bay and Prairie du 
Chien on the part of the United States. 

Upon the admission of Illinois into 
the Union in 1818, the whole of what is 
now Wisconsin became a part of Michi- 
gan. territory. The people here at 
once began to feel the protection of 
civil government. Three counties, 


Brown, Crawford: and Michilimackinac, 
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were erected to the westward and north- 
ward of Lake Michigan ; the settlement 
of Green Bay was included in the first 
named, that of Prairie du Chien in the 
second. In the northern portion of 
what is the present Wisconsin was apart 
of the county of Michilimackinac, but it 
had no settlement. 

A district court was established: for 
the three counties we have named, in 
1823 ; and, at Green Bay and Prairie 
du Chien land claims were adjusted and 
postmasters appointed. Attention was 
called to the lead mines in 1825, in the 
southwest corner of what is now the state 
of Wisconsin. Miners coming in in- 
duced hostilities with the Winnebagoes, 
who claimed the country containing the 
mines. United States troops readily 
quelled the disturbance, and a ceding 
by those Indians to the general govern- 
ment of the “lead region” soon-followed. 
That part of Crawford county lying 
south of the Wisconsin, was, in 1829, 
erected into a new county and called 
“Towa.” Two years after, the Meno- 
minees sold to the United States all 
their lands east of Green bay, Winne- 
bago lake and the Fox and Milwaukee 
rivers. 

The general government had, at sev- 
eral times, held treaties with the Sac 
and Fox Indians. A band of the first 
mentioned tribe, headed by Black Hawk, 
refused to move beyond the Mississippi 
from Illinois. Hostilities ensued, known 
as the “Black Hawk war.” This 
was in 1832. Some desultory fighting 
took place. The Sac warriors were pur- 
sued up the Fox river to near its source, 
by United States troops and militia ; 

















thence across the Wisconsin, where they 
stood at bay and were defeated with 
some loss. Afterward, near the mouth 
of the Bad Ax river, nearly the whole 
band was cut to pieces and their leader 
captured. 

The erection of Milwaukee county 
from the southern part of Brown ; the 
attaching, for judicial purposes, of a 
large extent of country west of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the state of Mis- 
souri, to the territory of Michigan—these 
were among the most important events 
soon following the close of the Black 
Hawk war. 

The survey of public lands to which 
the Indian title had been extinguished 
now began. By the end of the year 
1833 a large amount south and east of 
the Wisconsin river had been com- 
pleted. This fact being reported by 
the surveyor-general of the United 
States, two land-districts, by an act 
of congress approved the twenty-sixth 
of June, 1834, were created. These two 
districts included all the lands north of 
the state of I'linois, west of Lake Michi- 
gan, south and southeast of the Wis- 
consin and Fox rivers, in the then ter- 
ritory of Michigan. This area was di- 
vided by a line drawn from the base 
line (the boundary between the state 
of Illinois and the territory just men- 
tioned), between the eighth and ninth 
ranges, to the Wisconsin river. All 
east of the line was called the “ Green 
Bay Land District ;” all west, the “ Wis- 
consin Land District.” A land office 
for the eastern (Green Bay) district 
was established at Green Bay ; for the 
western (Wisconsin) district at Mineral 
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Point. Public sales of these lands were 
held in 1835. 

By an act of congress, of the fifteenth 
of June, 1836, the “ Milwaukee Land 
District ” was erected out of the south- 
ern portion of the Green Bay district ; 
the land office for this third district 
being located at Milwaukee, where the 
first public sale of lands, which had 
been surveyed after the other lands had 
been offered at Green Bay and Mineral 
Point, was held. 

The prospective admission of the 
state of Michigan into the Union, to 
include all the region east of Lake 
Michigan, in the Michigan territory, 
caused, on the first of January, 1836, 
a session (the first and only one) of the 
Seventh territorial council, to be held 
at Green Bay, to legislate for so much 
of Michigan territory as lay west of 
that lake. There was nothing done 
but the adopting of a memorial asking 
congress to form a new territory to in- 
clude all of the old one except what it 
was expected would soon be the state 
of Michigan. This request, it will now 
be seen, was soon complied with, and 
then commenced the existence of Wis- 
consin as a separate and distinct ‘gov- 
ernment, its area having previously been 
within the jurisdiction (constructively, 
to 1796; actually, afterward) at the 
dates given of the following American 
governors :* 


(t) Arthur St. Clair, Northwest Territory 
eSehis! Vive ieldbcasles Meeks weuepeeaes 1787-1800 


(2) William Henry Harrison, Indiana Ter- 





* In the dates given the times during which terri- 
torial secretaries acted as governors are not taken 
into account, 
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(3) Ninian Edwards, Illinois Territory. .. 1809-1818 
(4) Lewis Cass, Michigan Territory...... 1818-1831 
(5) George B, Porter, Michigan Terri- 


PUNY ce Va scddcbccndedbesenscictcccccces 1831-1834 
(6) Stevens T. Mason, Michigan Terri- 
ri cul tb ah saw than ts anne sap ap sees 1834-1836 


We have now reached the period 
when the story is to be begun which 
relates the development and rapid pro- 
gress of a new governmental organiza- 
tion—a distinct territorial government 
west of Lake Michigan. It was of 
twelve years’ duration, and is “highly 
interesting as being that in which the 
political character and material feat- 
ures of the future state was molded and 
crystallized.” 

The territory of Wisconsin—so-called 
from its principal river, which drains an 
extensive portion of its surface—was 
established by an act of congress, passed 
on the twentieth day of April, 1836, to 
take effect “from and after the third 
day of July,” following ; and was made 
to include all that is now embraced 
within the states of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota and a part of Dakota terri- 
tory. Its counties were Brown, Du- 
buque, Milwaukee, Des Moines, Craw- 
ford and Iowa, with a portion of Chip- 
pewa and Michilimackinac unorganized. 
Previous to 1835 much the largest pro- 
portion of the population—about two- 
thirds—was to be found in Iowa county, 
which is explained by the fact that this 
was the “lead region,” and most of the 
settlers there were miners. But the 
surveying and opening up to preémp- 
tion or offering for sale of the public 
lands south and east of the Wisconsin 
and Fox rivers, now brought into the 
region just mentioned a different class. 
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They came to stay and they came in 
great numbers. 

The machinery of the territorial gov- 
ernment was put in motion by the com- 
missioning of Henry Dodge as governor, 
Charles Dunn as chief justice and David 
Irvin and William C. Frazer as associ- 
ate justices, by the President of the 
United States; by the appointment of 
John S. Horner as secretary, W. W. 
Chapman as United- States attorney, 
and Francis Gehon as marshal ;* by the 
appointment by Governor Dodge of 
Henry S. Baird as attorney-general ;f 
by the election of George W. Jones as 
congressional delegate, and the election 
also of thirteen members of the terri- 
torial council and twenty-six of the 
house of representatives, and by the 
entering of all these officers upon their 





* The following were the secretaries, United States 
attorneys and United States marshals, with the dates 
of their commissions, who held office while the terri- 
tory of Wisconsin was in existence : 

Secretaries—John S. Horner, May 6, 1836; Wil- 
liam B. Slaughter, February 16, 1837 ; Francis J. 
Dunn, January 25, 1841; Alexander P. Field, April 
23, 1841 ; George Floyd, October go, 1843; John 
Catlin, February 24, 1846, 

United States Attorneys—W. W. Chapman, May 
6, 1836; Moses M. Strong, July 5, 1838 ; Thomas 
W. Sutherland, April 27, 1841 ; William S. Lynde, 
July 14, 1845. 

United States Marshals—Francis Gehon, May 6, 
1836 ; Edward James, June 1g, 1838 ; Daniel Hugu- 
nin, March 15, 1841 ; Charles M. Prevost, August 
31, 1844; John S. Rockwell, March 4, 1845. 

+ The successors of Mr. Baird as attorney-gen- 
erals for the territory were: Horatio N. Wells, ap- 
pointed by Governor Dodge, March 30, 1839 ; Mor- 
timer M. Jackson, appointed by Governor Dodge, 
January 26, 1842; William Pitt Lynde, appointed 
by Governor Talmadge, February 22, 1845; A. 
Hyatt Smith, appointed by Governor Dodge, August 
4, 1845, 
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official duties. The two houses of the 
territorial legislature convened for the 
first time on the twenty-fifth of October, 
1836, in Belmont, Iowa county. 

The population of the territory in 
1836, as shown by a census taken in 
August, was 22,218, distributed as fol- 
lows: Brown county, 2,706 ; Crawford, 
854; Des Moines, 6,257; Dubuque, 
4,274; Iowa, 5,234; and Milwaukee 
county, 2,893. The principal matters 
engaging the attention of the members 
of the first legislative assembly, were the 
creation of three judicial districts, and 
the assignment of one of the three jus- 
tices to each ;* the incorporation of 
banks ; the permanent location of the 
seat of government, which was fixed at 
Madison ; the erection of new counties ; 
and the location of county-seats. The 
speeches of the legislators were charac- 


terized by their brevity and pointed- 


ness. Some were amusing. Here is 


one: 


Mr. Chairman: I have waited patiently, till the 
doctors and lawyers got through, to make a speech 
on the location of the seat of government. I was 
raised in the wiles of Ellinois, and ‘ust to weara leather 
huntin’ shirt and sleep under a buffalorug. I was 
edicated in the woods. The yearly part of my life 
was spent in trackin’ Ingens; but it is harder 
‘tracken these gentlemen. We have envited the 
gentlemen to come up tothe troft and argy the 





* Crawford and Iowa counties constituted the first 
district, to which Chief-Justice Dunn was assigned ; 
Dubuque and Des Moines formed the second, to 
which Justice Irvin was assigned ; Milwaukee and 
Brown the third, to which Justice Frazer was as- 
signed. The last named died on the eighteenth of 
October, 1838 ; and on the eighth of November fol- 
lowing, Andrew G. Miller was appointed his succes- 
sor, by Martin Van Buren, President of the United 
States. 
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question on its merits, but as the Yankee said, they 
squerm and won't come up to the rack. 

Mr. Chairman: We are honest men from Des 
Moines ; we are not to be bought or said. I have 
no town property in the territory of Wisconsin, only 
some marked out in the town of Wapello and want 
to sell them. Weare willin' to meet the opposers 
of this bill on this floor, on its merits, and at the bar 
of the great day. 

Mr. Chairman, in all legislative bodies there isa 
majority and a minority ; the minority, unfortunate 
critters, are sure to kick up and bellow. It puts me 
in mind of the little boy's swearin’. The cattle came 
up one evening bellowin’ ; the little boy ran to his 
mother and said: ‘‘ Mother, let me swear at the 
cattle.” ‘‘ Begone, you little rascal,” was the reply.’ 
He came the second time, and the mother, becoming 
desirous to hear what he would say, gave him 
liberty. Heran out, got on the fence, and said: 
‘* Bellow on, you devils !” 

During the year 1837 there were some 
important events to be recored. Pre- 
viously there had been two newspapers 
established at Green Bay, the Jnte/it- 
gencer and Democrat and the Free Press, 
one at Milwaukee, the Advertiser, and 
one at Belmont, the Gazette. But the 
two Green Bay papers were now con- 
solidated into one, the Wisconsin Dem- 
ocrat, and the Belmont paper was dis- 
continued. This was followed by the 
publication at Mineral Point of the 
Miner's Free Press, and at Burlington 
of the Wisconsin Territorial Gazette and 
Burlington Advertiser. Early in the 
year five postoffices were established in 
the territory. They were at Chase’s 
Point, Moundville, Madison, Elk Grove, 
Cassville, and one during the summer 
at Watertown. Thecorner stone of the 
capitol was laid in Madison on the 
fourth of July, but the building there- 
after made slow progress. 

The second session of the first terri- 
torial legislature began at Burlington, 





28 
now the county-seat of Des Moines 
county, Iowa, on the sixth of Novem- 
ber. The principal acts passed were, 
one for taking a census, one abolishing 
imprisonment for debt, another regu- 
lating the sale of school lands and to 
prepare for organizing, regulating and 
perfecting schools. There was also one 
passed incorparating the Milwaukee 
and Rock River Canal company. It 
is hardly necessary to say that no canal 
was built from Lake Michigan to Rock 
river, as contemplated. A great deal 
of legislation and bad feeling followed, 
the apple of discord being a grant of 
land made by the United States to aid 
in the construction of the work. 

By the census of May, 1838, the pop- 
ulation of the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi had increased to 18,149. It 
was provided by an act of congress, ap- 
proved on the twelfth day of June, that 
from and after the third day of the fol- 
lowing July, all that part of the territory 
lying west of the Mississippi and west 
of a line drawn due north from its head- 
waters, to the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada, should, for 
the purposes of a territorial govern- 
ment, be set apart and known by the 
name of Iowa. The legislature of the 
reorganized territory of Wisconsin met 
at Madison for the first time—it being 
the first session of the second legislative 
assembly—on the twenty-sixth of No- 
vember. The candidates for the office 
of congressional delegate this year 
were George W. Jones, James D. Doty, 
and Thomas P. Burnett. The largest 


number of votes was cast for Doty, but 
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his seat was contested by Jones, without 
success, however. 

The incorporation of a state bank, 
several acts creating corporations, ter- 
ritorial roads provided for, building two 
dams across Rock river authorized, sev- 
eral counties organized, many towns 
established, judicial districts created 
and judges assigned, the laws revised— 
these were the fruits of the labors of the 
second legislative assembly, which 
closed its second session at Madison 
on the eleventh of March, 1839. Again 
there was to be an election for congres- 
sional delegate. This time James D. 
Doty, Byron Kilbourn and Thomas P. 
Burnett were candidates. Said the 
friends of the first mentioned in conven- 
tion: “ We will not give sleep to our 
eyes nor slumber to our eyelids till we 
can say, ‘we have met the enemy and 
they are ours.’” This sleepless vigi- 
lance was rewarded with.success ; Doty 
was reélected. Governor Dodge’s term 
of office having expired on the fourth 
of July, he was reappointed for three 
years. 

The completion of the federal census 
of 1840 showed a population for the 
territory of Wisconsin of 30,747. The 
time of holding the general election 
was changed by the legislature from the 
first Monday in August to the fourth 
Monday of September. There was — 
also passed by the same legislature, an 
act reciting that Joseph R. Brown and 
Margaret Brown, a half-breed Chippewa 
woman, were legally married and were 
mutually desirous of dissolving the 
marriage contract, in ‘consequence of 











the danger they both incurred of the 
destruction of their lives and property 
by continuing to live together at the 
place where they had been accustomed 
to live and did then reside, on account 
of the hostile incursions of the Sioux 
Indians ; that it should be lawful for 
them, by a written article of separation, 
under their hands and seals, to dissolve 
the marriage contract existing between 
them, provided that the articles of sep- 
aration should contain a provision for 
Mrs. Brown of one-third of all the prop- 
erty of Joseph R. Brown. 

On the thirteenth of September, 1841, 
Governor Dodge was removed from of- 
fice by John Tyler, then President of the 
United States, and James Duane Doty 
appointed in his place. The commission 
of the latter was dated on the fifth of the 
following October. The second session 
of the third legislative assembly began 
at Madison, on the sixth of December. 
Governor Doty, in his message, boldly 
avowed the doctrine that no law of the 
territory was effective until expressly 
approved by congress. This construc- 
tion of the organic act resulted in a 
lengthy warfare between the governor 
and the legislature. 

There occurred an event in the legis- 
lative council of the territory, on the 
eleventh of February, 1842, which 
caused great excitement. On that day 
Charles C. P. Arndt, a member from 
Brown county, was shot dead by James 
R. Vineyard, a member from Grant 
county. The difficulty grew out of a 
debate on a motion to lay on the table 
the nomination of Enos S. Baker to the 
office of sheriff of Grant county. Vine- 
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yard was tried for manslaughter and 
acquitted. A census taken this year 
showed a population of 46,678. The 
first session of the fourth legislative as- 
sembly commenced on the fifth of De- 
cember. Both houses were Democratic, 
but Governor Doty was a Whig. After 
the two houses had organized, the gov- 
ernor refused to communicate with them. 
He claimed that as congress had made 
no appropriation for their assembling, 
that they were not legally a legislature. 
Congress finally ended the conflict by 
passing an act to cover expenses. 

At the election of the congressional 
delegate in 1843, party lines were 
strictly drawn. Henry Dodge was the 
Democratic candidate, George W. Hick- 
cox the Whig candidate. Dodge was 
elected. 

On the twenty-first of June, 1844, 
Nathaniel Tallmadge was appointed 
governor in place of Doty, his commis- 
sion bearing date the sixteenth of Sep- 
tember. In the legislature of this year 
a bill passed the lower house to divorce 
Webster Pease from his wife, Lucinda 
Pease ; but in the upper house it was, 
on motion, laid on the table “till Web- 
ster Pease, the petitioner, furnish satis- 
factory proof to the council that he has 
notified Lucinda Pease of the pending 
of this bill.” 

James K. Polk having been elected 
President of the United States, Governor 
Tallmadge was compelled to step aside, 
Henry Dodge again being put in the 
executive chair. On the eighth of April, 
1845, he received his appointment, be- 
ing commissioned on the thirteenth of 
the following month, It had been one 
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of the vagaries of Governor Doty to 
spell the name of the territory “ Wis- 
konsan.”’ But the legislature of this 
year adopted a joint resolution declar- 
ing the official orthography to be “Wis- 
consin”’—and so it remains. On the 
twenty-second of September, Morgan L. 
Martin, as a Democrat, was elected ter- 
ritorial delegate over James Collins, 
who ran as a Whig, and Edward D. 
Holton, candidate of the anti-slavery 
party. 

The preliminary steps were taken in 
the legislature of 1846 for the formation 
of a state government. The first Tues- 
day in April was the day fixed upon for 
the people to vote for or against the 
proposition. The election resulted in 
a large majority in favor of the measure. 
An act was passed providing for taking 
a census of the territory, and for the 
apportionment, by the governor, of del- 
egates to form a state constitution, 
based upon a new enumeration. The 
population was found to be 155,217. 
Delegates having been elected to form 
a constitution, met at Madison on 
the fifth day of October. They com- 


’ pleted their labors and adjourned on the 


sixteenth of December. 

Early in April (the first Tuesday), 
1847, the constitution which had been 
formed for the proposed new state, was 
submitted to the people and rejected, 
“‘ chiefly owing to differences of opinion 
upon the article in relation to the rights 


of married women, the article on ex- 
emptions, the bank articles, the number 
of representatives in the legislature, and 
the elective judiciary.” A special 
session of the legislature, to take action 
concerning the admission of Wisconsin 
into the Union began on the eighteenth 
of October, and a law was passed for 
the holding of another convention to 
frame a constitution. Delegates to the 
second convention were elected on the 
last Monday of November, and that 
body met at Madison on the fifteenth 
of December. The result of their labors 
was the formation of a new constitution 
which was to be submitted to the votes 
of the people for ratification or rejection 
in March of the next year. A census 
taken the first of December showed a 
population for the territory of 210,546. 

On the thirteenth day of March, 1848, 
the last session of the territorial legis- 
lature, which was the second session of 
the fifth general assembly, adjourned 
sine die; and, on the same day, the 
constitution for the proposed new state 
was ratified by more than ten thousand 
majority. On the twenty-ninth of May 
the state was admitted into the Union. 
Thus, after a duration of twelve years, 
lacking a few days, the territory of Wis- 
consin became a government of the 
past—to live fondly, however, in the 
memory of the men who were its pio- 
neers. 

C. W. BUTTERFIELD. 
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Colonel A. L. Conger needs no intro- 
duction to the people of Ohio. As a 
soldier, a business man, and a true and 
tried leader of the political party to 
which he gives his faith, he has for years 
stood in the forefront of events, and has 
proved himself a useful man, a good 
citizen, and a patriotic friend to every 
interest of his native land. Of Ohio 
nativity, and with his mind set in the 
best mold of American thought, his 
word and influence are ever naturally 
given to the advancement of education, 
morality and the best good of the people. 
He has been called already to many 
positions of public trust, and so well has 
he administered them that it will indeed 
be strange if he does not go on to still 
higher usefulness in the future. 

Colonel Conger was born in the little 
village of Boston, Summit county, Ohio, 
on February 19, 1838. He came of a 
rugged Vermont extraction, which traced 
itself in direct line from his great grand- 
father, Deacon Job Conger, who is be- 
lieved to have been the first of that 
name on this side of the Atlantic. His 
father, John Conger, was a farmer and 
brickmaker, of St. Albans, Vermont, 
where he also filled the position of cap- 
tain of an artillery company. His 
mother, Hannah Beales, was also a na- 
tive of St. Albans. In order to gain 
better advantages in the new and grow- 
ing west, they removed to Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1833, and shortly afterwards 


made a permanent home in Boston 
township. 

It was ever a desire on the part of the 
boy Arthur that he might be allowed to 
take a collegiate course, and prepare 
for the best use in the world, the natural 
powers that he felt to be within him. 
But the hard necessities of the life of a 
new country, and the meagre chances 
for gain offered to even the most willing 
forms of toil, stood as a bar, and he was 
compelled to bend his back to the bur- 
dens duty laid upon it. The first twenty 
years of his life were principally spent 
upon his father’s farm, and in the brick- 
yard ; and the first money he ever earned 
was as a moulder at ten cents per day, in 
a shop at Boston, from which he was 
soon promoted to a place in Edison’s 
flour mill at twenty-five cents a day. 
Two summers were spent upon the Ohio 
canal, which was then the new and won- 
derful highway of transportation cut: 
through the soil of Ohio, and joining 
Lake Erie and the Ohio river by a great 
commercial link. He had found the 
work of the brickyard too heavy for a 
growing boy, and when seventeen years 
of age, in company with another boy, he 
purchased a canal boat on credit, which 
the two personally operated during the 
period named, this being his first busi- 
ness venture. He was not the kind of 
a youth who could be kept down even 
by adverse circumstances, and he had 
taken such advantage of the winter 
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schooling that he was encouraged 
at an early age to take charge of a 
school as teacher. He followed this vo- 
cation for three years, and was on the 
way to unusual success as an educator, 
when the war of the Rebellion broke out 
and changed his plans and purpose, as 
it did those of other young men the 
country over. Closing his school he 
successfully devoted his energies to re- 
cruiting, and enlisted himself as a pri- 
vate in the One Hundred and Fifteenth 
Ohio Infantry, but was soon elected 
second lieutenant, and served afterward 
with his company successively as first 
lieutenant and captain, down to 1865, 
when he was mustered out of the ser- 
vice at the close of the war. His career 
in the army has been thus briefly de- 
scribed: His regiment was assigned to 
duty in Kentucky, and afterwards to the 
army ofthe Cumberland, under General 
Thomas. Much of his term of service 
was spent on important detached duty. 
His first detail was as assistant adjutant 
general on the staff of General Ammen, 
at Covington, Kentucky. Here he 
also acceptably served as provost mar- 
shal under General Jacob D. Cox, 
and was a member of a_ court-mar- 
tial under Judge Advocate R. M. Cor- 
win, which continued in session for over 
one hundred days, and disposed of 
a large number of important cases. 
At a later period he was again de- 
tached for duty on courtmartial, at 
the special request of Judge Advocate 
Corwin, and served for a short period. 
While engaged in these difficult and 
responsible duties, he applied himself 
with great industry and method to the 
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mastering ot afl the knowledge he could 
gain on military law, studying daily the 
works thereon, and becoming thoroughly 
conversant with all the highest authori- 
ties. His regiment being sent to the 
front, he was, shortly after reaching the 
department of the Cumberland, detailed 
for service in the engineer corps, as as- 
sistant inspector of railroad defenses 
under Major James R. Willett, First 
United States engineers, and chief 
inspector of railroad defenses, de- 
partment of the Cumberland. The 
task of keeping open the railroad com- 
munications was, at the time, of criti- 
cal importance to the army. The 
specific duty laid upon Lieutenant 
Conger was the construction and main- 
tenance of defenses on the line of the 
Nashville & Chatanooga railroad, be- 
tween Nashville and Murfreesboro. The 
energy and promptness with which he 
accomplished his difficult task, and the 
excellence of his reports, drew the 
favorable notice of his commanding 
officers to the strong executive ability 
which has ever been the distinguishing 
feature of his character. He was there- 
upon made first assistant inspector under 
Major Willett, and placed in almost en- 
tire charge of his office business, includ- 
ing the direction of the now completed 
defenses of the department. While in 
this position, his organizing capacity 
became known to General Thomas, and 
he was recommended by that officer as 
captain and commissary of subsistence, 
with the intention of having him issue 
supplies, by special train, to garrisons 
of the blockhouses and railroad de- 
fenses through the department, in addi- 
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tion to his duties as inspector. With 
this recommendation only just made, 
the surrender of Lee took place, and 
the great war came to aclose. He had 
continued as assistant to Major Willett 
until the close, bearing very heavy re- 
sponsibilities, and for extended periods, 
during the absence of his chief, doing 
the entire work of the office. He had 
the complete confidence of his superior, 
and of all who in any way came in con- 
tact with him or his work. Captain 
Conger returned to his home in Boston 
on the return of peace, and gave a year 
to the rest of which he was in need 


after his long and continued_ service in 
the field. 

The qualities that had made him a 
valuable soldier were recognized «nd 
appreciated in private life, and he was 


not long allowed to remain in the quiet 
of hishome. In 1866 he was nominated 
by the Republicans of Summit county 
to the office of county treasurer, and 
elected. His official course was such 
during his first term that he was renom- 
inated and reélected in 1868, holding 
the position for four years in all. The 
duties of his office led him to remove to 
Akron, which has since been his place 
of residence, and where his home, 


Irving Lawn, is one of the beautiful and . 


most hospitable places of the city. 

On retiring from office Colonel Con- 
ger connected himself with the Whit- 
man & Miles Manufacturing company 
as traveling salesman, and in a short 
time became one of the stockholders 
and directors thereof. The home office 
of the company was at Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, with branch works at 
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Akron. Their business was the manu- 
facture of mower-knives, reaper-sickles, 
and other articles of that character. 
Mr. Conger gave to his labor that cease- 
less energy and untiring industry that 
he has ever bestowed upon any under- 
taking he has in hand, and soon built 
up for the company a western business 
of large proportions. In 1877 the com- 
pany was consolidated under the laws 
of Ohio, with George Barnes & Co. of 
Syracuse, New York, under the name 
of the Whitman & Barnes Manufactur- 
ing company, with works at Akron and 
Syracuse. Mr. Conger was made vice- 
president of the new organization, and 
found himself under an added weight 
of responsibilities. The business ad- 
vanced in size and importance, and ad- 
ditional works had to be soon added, 
at Canton, Ohio, and St. Catharines, 
Canada; their extensive trade north of 
the great lakes being handled from the 
place last named. This consolidation 
was suggested by Colonel Conger, and 
brought about by his personal influence. 
As a result of this movement it was at 
first thought by many that the outcome 
would be a great monopoly, but the 
wise forethought of the managers was 
such that the result was a cheapening 
of the manufacture to the consumer, 
and in consequence prices were steadily 
reduced until that idea was entirely 
done away with. 

The size and importance of this busi- 
ness are hardly understood by the gen- 
eral public. The manufacture of the 
cutting part of harvesting machinery as 
a specialty began in 1848 by the prede- 
cessors of the Whitman & Miles Manu- 
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facturing company of Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts. Later on George Barnes & Co. 
of Syracuse, New York, commenced 
the same business. In 1877 these two 
Organizations were consolidated, as 
above reiated, into the present Whitman 
& Barnes Manufacturing company, hav- 
ing thus been for nearly forty years en- 
gaged solely and exclusively in the man- 
ufacture of knives, sickles and sections. 
To every person, whether builder or 
user of a machine for cutting grain or 
grass, it is self-evident that the utmost 
value of the machine is dependent upon 
the quality of the knife. This fact was 
early recognized by this company, and 
-further, that the best and most practical 
way to attain this important result was 
by making their manufacture a specialty, 
until owing to their long experience, the 
product of their factories has become 
the recognized standard as to value of 
quality of the cutting apparatus in all 
harvesting machinery. Year by year 
they have perfected their machinery 
and plant, have retained in their employ 
all of their most valued and experienced 
workmen, have uniformly used none but 
the very best and highest grade of ma- 
terial, and have spared no pains or ex- 
pense to maintain the most. effective 
organization, so that to-day the com- 
pany and its product are acknowledged 
the world over to be the standard of 
excellence, especially among American 
manufacturers, American dealers and 
American farmers. In order to more 
successfully supply the wants of their 
customers, and to fortify themselves 
against contingencies in the future, they 
have established branch houses at Bos- 


ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati 
and Kansas City, where all goods of 
their manufacture will be carried in 
stock. InChicago they are building an 
immense and elegant structure on the 
corner of Jefferson and Monroe streets, 
which will cost over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and also one in Kansas 
City nearly as large. 

Mr. Conger was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the new company on its organi- 
zation, which office he held until Sep- 
tember, 1884, when he was made presi- 
dent, and has remained such until the 
present. The organization of the com- 
pany is one of the strongest in the 
country, and its quality and character 
are well shown in results. Mr. George 
Barnes, the chairman, is at present in 
England for the benefit of his health, 
which leaves the entire responsibility 
of management on the ‘shoulders of 
Colonel Conger. Between these gentle- 
men the highest confidence and esteem 
have ever existed, and in Mr. Barnes 
the president ever finds a wise helper 
and earnest and willing supporter. The 
good will between the chiefs has had its 
natural effect, and is reflected all through 
the personal relations of officers and em- 
ployés. The following is the organiza- 
tion of this great company at present, 
exclusive of the local houses: 

Directors — George Barnes, James 
Barnes, I. C. Alden, A. L. Conger, 
George W. Crouse, W. W. Cox, George 
A. Barnes, C. F. Lamb, C. E. Sheldon, 
Samuel Collinson, William H. Gifford. 

Chief executive officer and general — 
managers—A. L. Conger, president ; 
George Barnes, chairman. 








General officers—I. C. Alden, treas- 
urer ; W. W. Cox, assistant treasurer ; 
George E. Dana, secretary; C. E. 


Sheldon, general superintendent. D. M.- 


Garrett, superintendent of agencies. 
Colonel Conger is the power, the life 
and drive- wheel of the company, and 
has all the workings of its various de- 
partments everin hand. His wonderful 
power of classification and arrangement 
enables him to do an immense amount 
of work. and to keep all the parts of the 
extensive business ever in hand and 
mind. He has lately taken an advance 
step in this direction, and reduced the 
entire work of the company to an exact 
military system, the best explanation of 
which can be given by aquotation from 
his circular, in which he set forth the 
change, to all concerned as follows : 


In view of the extension of this company’s busi- 
ness and the establishment of new branch houses, it 
js though wise and proper that some of the general 
affairs of the company be placed in the care of de- 
partments, the heads of which shall be held responsi- 
ble to the president or chairman of the company, and 
they to its board of directors. 

For that purpose the following departments are 
constituted : 

No, 1—Finance and business methods. 

No. 2—Manufacturing methods and construction 
of buildings. 

No. 3—Superintendence of agencies. 

No. 4—Insurance. 

No. 5—Advertising. 

These departments and their duties and responsi- 
bilities will be explained and analyzed in subsequent 
circulars, and all employes of the company will 
cheerfully recognize and at all times do their best to 
assist the heads of departments in their work, and 
tocarry out in good faith the spirit and intent of 
this and explanatory circulars, All appointments 
are to continue in force until the end of the fiscal 
year, unless sooner fevoked, Additional specific in- 
structions will be furnished from time to time by the 
president or chairman, as may be thought necessary. 
A. L. ConGER, President. 
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Mr. Conger has had, and holds, ex- 
tensive and important business connec- 
tions other than those mentioned above. 
Among them may be mentioned the 
presidency of the Akron Steam Forge 
company ; a directorship in the Akron 
Water Works company ; is a director 
in the F. Schumacher Milling company, 
and is a stockholder in the Diamond 
Match company ; the Seller Gear com- 
pany, and is connected with other 
branches of business of less import- 
ance. 

His connection with the affairs of his 
home city and the general public inter- 
ests of the state has been by no means 
confined to the walks of business life. 
He has been called to the discharge of 
important public trusts, and has been a 
power for the advance and development 
of any public interest with which he had 
connection. He has been a member of 
the Akron board of education, and its 
secretary, and did all that lay in his 
power for the good of the public schools 
and the cause of education generally. 
He was for a few years treasurer of the 
city of Akron. Not the least of his work 
for home interests was performed as sec- 
retary of the board of trustees under 
whose direction the beautiful soldiers’ 
memorial chapel was erected in Akron 
Rural cemetery. He drafted the reso- 
lutions by which the board was created, 
and contributed liberally of his time 
and money for the accomplishment of 
this cherished object. In July, 1881, 
the Eighth regiment Ohio National 
Guard, to which the Sixth battery was at- 
tached, unanimously elected him colonel, 
and Governor Foster commissioned him 
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to the position. At the Garfield funeral 
in the fall of the same year, his regiment 
was assigned to guard the Public Square 
of Cleveland and catafalque, and per- 
formed the duty in such manner as to 
win the admiration of all who were in 
attendance. He was stationed at the 
main entrance to the Public Square by 
those having the arrangements of the 
funeral in charge, so that his extensive 
acquaintance with public men could 
be made available in the great task of 
extending due courtesy to all, and yet 
keeping the immense gathering in hand. 
The duty was most ably performed, and 
Colonel Conger received the thanks of 
those upon whom the chief responsibility 
of the occasion rested. 

One service performed by Colonel 
Conger, as commander of this regiment, 
deserves special mention, as it showed 
his admirable fitness as a leader of men, 
his courage, his coolness in the face of a 
grave situation, and his ability to con- 
trol elements of the worst order. May 
16, 1884, had been set for the execution 
of two criminals at Ashland, Ashland 
county. Because of the peculiarity of 
the situation, needless to explain here, 
large numbers of the people of the coun- 
try had Sworn to tear down the enclos- 
ure about the place for the execution and 
make it public to all who might wish to 
see. Matters progressed to such an 
extent that the local authorities found 
they could do nothing with the mob that 
was certain to assemble, and called on 
the governor for aid in carryiug out the 
sentence of the court. Colonel Conger 
and his regiment were ordered to Ash- 
land, and he was placed-in command 


of all state troops ordered to that 
point. In accordance with these orders 
he proceeded to Ashland, and found 
himself in control of thirty commis- 
sioned officers and two hundred and 
ninety-eight enlisted men. After look- 
ing the situation over, he placed his 
men in the most advantageous position, 
and gave orders to his officers that not 
a gun should be loaded nor a shot fired 
until he gave the word. He was pre- 
pared to take the responsibility for any 
blood that might be shed by the soldiers, 
but was determined that none should be 
shed except as a measure of extreme 
resort. The day was one of great anx- 
iety and peril. The crowd began to 
assemble at seven A. M.,and by hour and 
a half later the streets were packed. By 
nine o’clock the mob began to attempt 
to tear down the iron fence around the 
court-house and jail, and immediately 
behind which the soldiers had been 
stationed. The lines were then ad- 
vanced, and orders given to allow no 
persons to lay hands on the fences. 
Soon after ropes were procured by the 
mob, which had soon swollen to immense 
proportions, and thrown over the iron 
pickets of the fence, with a view to pull- 
ing itdown. This movement was frus- 
trated by Colonel Conger and the other 
officers, who cut the ropes as fast as they 
werethrown. The mob became furious, 
and every attempt to cut the rope was 
met with a shower of stones and other 
missles, which were hurled from every 
direction. Many of the mob were armed 
with revolvers which were constantly 
displayed, and frequently drawn upon 
the officers and men. Having failed 








with the ropes, alog-chain was procured, 
and it was seen that it was impossible to 
save the fence without firing on the mob. 
Colonel Conger, in whose hands the 
complete authority was vested, con- 
cluded that it were better that a small 
amount of public property should be de- 
stroyed than that blood should be 
spilled; also hoping that while they 
were thus excitedly engaged the execu- 
tion might be concluded within. 

As the hour of execution arrived the 
mob became furious. Boulders were 
showered upon the men, the iron fence 
pulled to pieces, and hurled at the 
troops. A desperate charge was made 
in the hope of breaking the line, when 
many of the men were hurt, and the 
officers begged permission to fire. Col- 
onel Conger was still sure he could con- 
trol the situation without that desperate 
and bloody result. In a lull that fol- 
lowed the charge he moved to the front 
of his line and held up his hand. In the 
hush of the moment he turned to his men 
and ordered them to load. It was obeyed 
with promptness. He then said to the 
mob that he should certainly order the 
men to fire if a rush was again made, and 
if they once commenced there would be 
no let-up as long as there was a man in 
sight. But that did not end the struggle, 
as arush was soon after made to another 
point, but was again repelled. The cool- 
ness of the men and their leader had the 
desired result, and the execution was 
accomplished according tolaw. It had 
been a terrible day all the way through, 
and only a man of the highest quality 
could have controlled it and prevented 
a terrible scene. In a public address 
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issued by the sheriff, he said: “The 
good people of this county are under 
lasting obligations for the promptness 
with which our request was met by our 
state officials. Colonel Conger, of 
Akron, in command of the military 
forces on that day, will ever be held in 
grateful remembrance by the people of 
Ashland county ‘or his coolness and 
judgment under;the trying circumstances 
in which he was placed. A less discreet 
commander might have precipitated a 
most disastrous conflict. For myself 
and the people of Ashland county I 
thank him.” Colonel Conger also re- 
ceived special thanks -and congratula- 
tions from Governor Hoadly and .the 
adjutant-general for his conduct on that 
occasion.* 

Colonel Conger is a member of the 
society of the Army of the Cum- 
berland, and of the Loyal Legion. 
In 1883 he was urged by a large 
number of business men as a direc- 
tor of the Union Pacific railroad, 
and a very strong endorsement was 
made by them to President Arthur in 
his behalf. He was recommended by a 
host of the best business men of the 
country, and by General Grant, Senator 
Jones, General Logan, Senator Cam- 
eron, Governor Foster, Judge Taft, 
many Republican editors, and other 
prominent men. He was appointed and 
held the position one year, giving to the 
road the highest quality of service, and 





* His term of service (five years) as colonel of the 
Eighth regiment expired in June last, and he was 
unanimously re-elected by the officers and men of 
his regiment, and has been recommissioned by Gov- 
ernor Foraker. 
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opening the way to needed advantages 
to the general public. 

Colenel Conger is best known to the 
general public of Ohio, perhaps, through 
the hard and successful work he has per- 
formed for the Republican party, and 
for the loyal manner in which he has 
sought to edvance and uphold the prin- 
ciples upon which he has built his 
political faith. While far from narrow- 
mindedness, and willing to give full 
credit to his opponents for whatever of 
good they have a right to lay claim, he 
is yet steadfast and earnest in his belief 
in Republican principles, and seeks to 
disseminate them by all lawful and 
proper means. Ever active and full 


of a surpassing executive strength in the 
local affairs of his party, having served 
for eighteen years on the central com- 


mittee of Summit country, he came soon 
to be recognized as a natural leader of 
men, and was rapidly advanced in the 
counsels of his party’s state organiza- 
tion. After an untiring service for years 
upon the state and local committees, he 
was, in 1880, advanced to the head of 
the party in Ohio by an election to the 
chairmanship of the Republican State 
Central committee. He held the place 
through 1880 and again in 1882, cover- 
ing periods of remarkable importance 
in the world of politics. No greater 
compliment could have been paid him 
than to call him to the helm in 1880, at 
a time when the success of the party in 
the presidential election, and the victory 
for Garfield, depended largely on the 
course of Ohio in October. Colonel 
Conger showed the highest qualities of 
leadership while in this important posi- 
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tion, combining a knowledge of men and | 
a magnetic presence with a ‘thorough 
knowledge of the state and a political 
diplomacy of the highest order. No 
more popular man was ever called to 
the chairmanship of that important 
committee. He was also elected to 
represent Ohio in the National Repub- 
lican committee in 1884, which office 
he still holds, and has performed an 
able service in that position. Hewasa 
delegate to the National Republican 
convention in Chicago in 1884, and 
while there gave a loyal and most effect- 
ive service to Mr. Blaine. He has ever 
been a friend to the soldier, and has 
made that friendship shown in hundreds 
of very det:nite ways. He is one of the 
oldest members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, and has ever worked 
earnestly and faithfully to build it up, 
with an abiding faith from the first that 
the old soldiers would finally recognize 
the need of such an organization and its 
benefits to them. His service to the 
order found a fitting recognition at the 
annual meeting of the Department of 
Ohio, at Cleveland, in April, 1886, when 
he was unanimously elected department 
commander. His name was proposed 
by one who knew him well, and who, 
in the course of his remarks, said of 
him: “I propose to announce to you 
the name of a comrade who will keep 
that standard equally high in the year 
to come, and will surrender his place at 
the expiration of the time as pure as 
have those in the years gone by. I 
will name to you a comrade, who 
united with thousands of others under 
old Pap Thomas, in the grand achieve- 








ments of the Tennessee; one of the 
boys who stood the brunt during the 
dark days of the Grand Army of 
the Republic ; he is a part of the his- 
tory of one of the eight posts which 
remained firm to their record. His 
abilities as a manager of a large num- 
ber of men, of great manufacturing in- 
terests, authorizes me to pledge to you 
one of the most eminent qualifications 
of a commander of the department of 
Ohio. I name to you Colonel Arthur 
L. Conger as our next commander.” 
The proposition was received with great 
applause, and speeches seconding the 
nomination were made by members of 
various posts, from all parts of the 
state. Many earnest and hearty praises 
were spoken of him in these addresses. 
As a result the rules were suspended 
and he was unanimously elected to the 
position. In his speech of acceptance 
he eloquently expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the high honor conferred upon 
him, and spoke warmly and earnestly 
of the debt that the country owed to the 
soldier, and of its duty to all such as 
were in any way in need of help. The 
time that has elapsed since his election 
as department commander has been so 
brief that he has not been able to show 
his faith and hope in his works to any 
great extent, but it can be safely as- 
sumed that the executive and creative 
powers that have won him honor and 
material success in the past, will be 
put forth in many fruitful ways for the 
benefit of the veteran boys in blue and 
of the order which he loves so well, and 
in which he takes so great pride. He 
was one of the influences by which this 
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year’s national encampment was held in 
San Francisco, as his numerous busi- 
ness trips to the Pacific coast had 
taught him that a royal welcome lay 
ready beyond the Rockies; and the 
result showed that his belief was not 
unfounded. No small share of the 
success of that great gathering was due 
to his efforts and to his personal labors 
for the pleasure of not only those from 
Ohio but of all with whom he came in 
contact. The manner in which he took 
the delegation from Ohio marked him 
as one who not only had a heart alive 
for the good of the order, but who knew 
what was appropriate to the occasion. 
There was a natural strife as to which 
department should go in the best order, 
and it can safely be said that Ohio 
Was surpassed by none. It had the 
largest delegation present, headed by 
the Eighth regiment band of twenty- 
eight pieces, and the manner in which 
it went reflected credit not only on the 
department but on the entire state as 
well, and especially on Colonel Conger, 
to whom so much of that great success 
was due. On the return of Colonel 
and Mrs. Conger from that trip they 
were tendered a magnificent reception 
by members of the Women’s Relief 
corps, Buckley Post, G. A. R., and the 
people of Akron, one feature of which is 
thus spoken of by the Akron Beacon: 
“ The fine portrait of Colonel Conger 
was most beautifully decked with ivy, 
while underneath, upon a floral pedes- 
tal, was another magnificent floral G. 
A. R. badge. Souvenirs of the Cali- 
fornia trip could be seen throughout 
the suite of rooms. The centres of at- 









































traction were the magnificent bronze 
clock and vases which adorned the 
‘mantel in the parlor. An inscription 
upon the clock told the following story: 
‘Presented to Mrs. A. L. Conger by the 
Ohio delegates of the 2oth National 
Encampment, G. A. R., San Francisco, 
Cal., Aug. 5, 1886.’ These are mag- 
nificent pieces of workmanship and 
must be seen to be appreciated.” Col- 
onel Conger, although employed beyond 
the labors of most men, and loaded with 
many and varied responsibilities of a 
serious nature, has found time to sup- 
plement his early school education by 
the larger education of books and 
periodicals, and has kept fully abreast 
with the best thought and information 
of the times. He is a conversation- 
alist of a fine order, and a strong and 
effective speaker. On Memorial Day, 
1886, he delivered the oration of the 
day at Cambridge, Ohio, and it was 
an eloquent and masterly address. 
The thoughtful statesmanship which 
underlies it, and the courage of ex- 
pression which prevades it, are of such 
character that I cannot refrain from 
quoting one or two paragraphs there- 


from, as follows : 

These memorial days, these Grand Army associa- 
tions, are not then mere idle playdays or sentimental 
societies. They have a mission, and we in them, 
and of them. Survivors of the war have yet much 
work todo. For those who have gone before we 
have set apart this day to keep their memories green 
and perpetuate the truths for which they died ; but 
what can we do for those still living? Many are not 
ceiebrating this day. Many are celebrating, if not 
in bodily pain and mental anguish, still in anxiety as 
to the future ; twenty-five years ago they rushed into 
the ranks, and the productive energies of manhood 
were centered into those four years of war. Camp 
diseases assailed them, the southern swamps and 
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forests poisoned them. Southern prisons enfeebled 
them, where they did not destroy, and those years 
which should have served for securing comfort and 
health, were given for country and liberty. That is, 
the productive period of life is gone, and some have 
not only no provisions for the future but none for the 
present. It is no idle tale that the wind brings to 
our ears, that some are suffering for the necessaries 
of life, and some are to be found in poor-houses. It 
is not asking too much of the generation now pro- 
ducing, who owe in part this magnificent fabric 
under whose shelter they live, ‘to those men, that the 
old soldier should be provided for ; and how can we 
best bring it to the attention of the state and general 
government except by organization. There 
is another notorious character in our country to-day 
who can safely be compared to Jefferson Davis. I 
refer to Herr Most, the leader of the anarchists in 
America. Davis represents a dead issue of the past, 
Herr Most represents an issue that must soon be set- 
tled. Tradition tells us that Davis, in his flight, was 
captured in the disguise of the clothing of the weaker 
sex, while Herr Most, after inciting his followers to 
riot, also fled, was captured and dragged by the 
boots from under the bed of a disreputable woman, 
where he had hidden, covering his head with a pillow. 
The teachings of Jefferson Davis and the principles 
he advocated were the embodiment of all that was 
wrong. They were against truth, reason, progress 
and justice, and with their death civilization received 
the greatest progressive impulse since the creation of 
the world. But, my comrades and fellow citizens, 
the matter that concerns you and me the most, is the 
story told by the public press of the army of two 
thousand children strewing the path of the arch- 
traitor with flowers. That fact teaches us important 
lessons, and one of them that the G. A. R. must not 
languish, must not die. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, and if it be true that the children of 
the south are being taught that treason, secession 
and rebellion are right, then your duty is plain, to be 
followed with redoubled zeal, that your children and 
the generation who are left on guard after you leave 
the field, are taught that the hydraheaded monster 
of treason, state supremacy and rebellion is the 
enemy of civilization and of American liberty, an 
enemy of the nation that gave them birth and pro- 
tection, and when you retire from the field, let the 
guns of the nation be double-shotted, with orders 
that whenever or wherever the hideous monster ap- 
pears, it shall be shot to death. . Upon the 
fragment of the Grand Army of the Republic that is 











left, there still rests a great responsibility—the main- 
tenance of the government that they and their fallen 
comrades have established. There are four distinct 
and living elements in society that they may avail 
themselves of, in carrying out this holy purpose : 
One is the public press, with its fingers on every 
pulse, right conducted it is one of the great bulwarks 
of American liberty ; another is the pulpit, with its 
loyalty and love of law, its leverage upon the con- 
science and moral nature of man ; another consists 
of the patriotic indoctrination of the children—the 
rising generation of the land; and the last I would 
mention is the labor of the land, its muscle and 
sinews, always strong and loyal. Let it be protected 
and protecting. With these mighty allies we can 
defy every foe within and every enemy without, and 
our glorious nation, in which Providence is working 
the social problems of the ages, will arise, grow and 
move forward with a power and majesty irresistible 
in its influence and unprecedented in its glory. 
Colonel Conger was married on No- 
vember 1, 1864, to Miss Emily Bron- 
son, a daughter of Hiram V. Bronson 
of Boston and granddaughter of Harmon 
Bronson, one of the original proprietors 
of the Western Reserve. Mrs. Conger 
is a lady of rare character and culture, 
and wins the admiration and loving 
respect of all with whom she comes in 
contact. She is possessed of the most 
exquisite taste, and has a high order of 
talents in many directions. She has 
ever been a helper to her husband in 
manifold ways, and was especially so in 
his days of early struggle, when she 
went into the treasurer’s office by his 
side, and was a hard-working and faith- 
ful assistant. All the responsibilities 
of home-life and management rest upon 
her shoulders, thus relieving her busy 
husband of many cares. She is a 
leader in many good works, her home is 
a centre of hospitality, and she has 
proved herself a noble, helpful Christian 
woman in every relation of life. Four 
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sons have been born to their union, 
Kenyon Bronson, Erastus Irving, de- 
ceased, Arthur Whitman, and Latham 
Hubbard. 

Colonel Conger is a member of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal church of Akron, and 
of the vestry thereof. While he never 
makes a claim as to the manner of his 
work for the good of those about him, 
or the results produced, he is a helpful, 
generous, manly man, and deserves the 
high respect and confidence in which he 
universally held. Honorable in all his 
dealings, whether of a social, business 
or political character, and just in all his 
transactions with men, he is doing one 
man’s full work in the world, and would 
be missed in many ways. 

As a business man he has done much 
for Akron and Ohio, and has been ever 
in the forefront of any enterprise having 
in view the public good. Personal 
interests are never allowed to stand in 
the way of public benefits. He has 
produced business results of great di- 
mensions, and is one of the most active 
and hardest working men in the west. 
Whatever he touches feels the force of 
his vitality, and moves forward without 


friction or a jar. Generous not only in 
matters of a material character, but 
toward those who are overtaken by 
their own weakness or mistakes, he still 
has no mercy for treason or dishonesty 
in any relation, and is himself the soul 
of personal and business honor. Be- 
loved by all who know him, patriotic in 
every sense of the word, possessing the 
courage of his convictions, he has 
already won fame that is national, and 
no man need be surprised if the honors 
of to-day are but the forerunners of 
higher honors in the future. J.H.K 
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SKETCHES OF WESTERN CONGRESSMEN. 
II. 


JACOB ROMEIS. 


Jacozp Romeis, who represents the 
Toledo, Ohio, district in congress, is 
one of those men, who, born under. a 
foreign flag and brought to America at 
an early age, have grown up in the full- 
est sympathy with the principles and 
institutions of this country, and possess 
a patriotism all the more intense be- 
cause of the glimpses they have had of 
another order of national life. Heisa 
self-made man.in the broadest and best 
sense of that term, and the high positions 
to which he has won his way, and the 
large measure of public confidence he 
has for years commanded, have been 
the rewards of his own industry, honesty 
and manly devotion to duty. Mr. 
Romeis was born at Weisenbach, Ba- 
varia, on December 1, 1835, the son of 
John and Elizabeth Romeis, both of 
German nativity. His parents removed 
to America in 1847, when he was but 
twelve years of age, and settled in Buf- 
falo, New York. While in Germany, the 
father had been a farmer and linen 
weaver, and after coming to New York 
was for many years in the employ of the 
state, in connection with its quarry in- 
terests. He died in 1868. The son 
Jacob, in the old German days, attended 
the village school at Weisenbach, and 
afterward the public schools of Buffalo. 


The needs of the family compelled young 
Romeis to push out quite early in life, 
and he became a cabin-boy on the 
steamers that plied on Lake Erie. The 
transition from this to railroading was 
natural and easy, and in 1856 he began 
his career as a railroader in the position 
of train baggageman on the Wabash 
railroad. After two years in this ca- 
pacity. he began running freight and 
passenger trains, and in the spring of 
1863 was promoted to regular conductor 
of a passenger train. The duties of this 
position were discharged with great sat- 
isfaction: to the management until an 
attack of sickness in the fall of 1871 
took him off the road for nearly a year. 
As soon as he was able to go to work 
again, his superintendent—Mr. George 
H. Burroughs, now superintendent of 
the New York York Central—appointed 
him general baggage agent of the line, 
a place of unusual care and responsi- 
bility. All the baggagemasters and all 
the baggage on the road were in his 
charge, and he was held responsible for 
every piece of luggage that was lost or 
went astray. He came out of this or- 
deal triumphantly, and Colonel Andrews, 
who succeeded Mr. Burroughs as super- 
intendent of the Wabash, promoted him 
to depot master of the eastern division, 
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which put him in charge of all the pas- 
senger men on the line between Toledo 
and Danville. He held this position 
until he resigned to take his seat in 
congress. Every promotion that he 
received was won by faithful, intelligent 
service, without the slightest intriguing 
or favor seeking. He is too genuine 
and manly a man to play the courtier 
to anyone, and whatever came to him 
came unsought. 

He was never a politician in any 
sense, always keeping away from cau- 
cuses and conventions, and almost al- 
ways voting a scratched ticket, on which 
he placed the names of the best men 
either party had nominated for the 
positions. In 1874 his popularity with 
his fellow-employés and railroad men 
generally brought about his nomination 
for alderman for the Seventh ward of 
Toledo, in which he resides, and he was 
elected by a flattering majority. He 
showed so much good sense and stub- 
born honesty in managing the tangled 
municipal affairs that he was reélected 
in 1876, and made president of the board 
of alderman in 1877. He still contin- 
ued to win golden opinions from every- 
body by his unwavering fidelity to the 
interests of the city, and was renomi- 
nated as alderman in 1878, but firmly 
refused all solicitations to serve another 
term. He could not refuse the nomi- 
nation for mayor, which was given him 
in 1879, and he was elected. The 
finances of the city were at that time in 
a bad shape, but he inaugurated a 
better order of things by a rigid appli- 
cation of the common-sense plan of 
reducing the expenditures below the 
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income, and applying the surplus to the 
payment of the city’s indebtedness. It 
is very easy to talk about retrenching, 
but very difficult to accomplish it in the 
face of the clamor and opposition of the 
men who are hurt by the cutting down. 
Mayor Romeis went steadily ahead in 
the course he had marked out, avoid- 
ing irritation wherever it was possible 
and conciliating opposition by calmness 
and forbearance, but never wavering 
from principle. At the end of his term 
of two years the good results were 
so apparent that he was reélected, 
and again reélected in 1883. All 
this time he was making a solid, sub- 
stantial growth in the estimation of 
every one, without regard to party. In 
1884, during his third term as mayor, 
the election for congressman from the 
district in which the cities of Toledo 
and Sandusky are situated, was held. 
The Democrats renominated the Hon. 
Frank Hurd, a brilliant orator and a 
man of national reputation. They had 
a majority in the district of about two 
thousand five hundred, and Mr. Hurd 
was confident of success, as he had 
reason to be. The opposition to him, 
which was made up of Republicans, dis- 
satisfied Democrats, Greenbackers and 
men of other varieties of political belief, 
finally induced Mr. Romeis to make the 
race against him. A campaign of ex- 
traordinary activity and bitterness fol- 
lowed. As Mr. Romeis’ character and 
career were wholly unassailable, his 
opponents devoted themselves to belit- 
tling his ability and education, and con- 
trasting the plain, self-educated rail- 
roader with the showy and rhetorical 
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lawyer. Meanness and malignancy 
beyond description characterized some 
of their attacks. But Mr. Romeis went 
before the people on his record asa 
man, a citizen and an official of Toledo, 
and when the votes were counted it was 
found that he had wiped out Mr. Hurd’s 
majority of two thousand five hundred, 
and still had two hundred and thirty- 
hine votes. Mr. Hurd carried the con- 
test to the house of representatives, 
where it was decided by an overwhelm- 
majority that Mr. Romeis had been 
legally elected. 

Mr. Romeis is a little above the me- 
dium height and weight, with a kindly, 
honest face, and a very pleasant ad- 
dress. While no orator, he has the 
power of saying whatever he desires to 
in a straightforward, forcible way, with 
well-chosen words, of the meaning of 
which there can be no doubt. His suc- 
cess in politics has never disturbed his 
balance in the least, and he is in all 
things, except the added experience, the 
same plain, every-day man he was when 
handling baggage on the Wabash. 

In a recent speech in congress on the 
Free Shipping bill he said : 


Mr. Chairman, I have been a wage-worker for 
thirty-five years or more asa sailor and railroad 
man. I laid aside the lantern to take a seat in the 
halls of congress, and when I leave I expect to take 
up one of these vocations again. But while I have 
avoice and a vote in this house I shall not give it 
fora proposition that will in my opinion destroy the 
capital invested in American industries, thereby 


throwing out of employment thousands of working- 
men who are directly dependent upon that capital, 
For that reason I shall vote against this bill.” [Ap- 
plause. } 


It is needless to say much concerning 
the personal quatities of Mr. Romeis. 
They have been shown forth in even a 
brief biography like the above. No 
man could have been elected to the 
important positions he has held unless 
he possessed a great honesty of charac- 
ter and a faithfulness to duty of the 
most earnest character. He is a man 
of the strictest honesty, unflinching in 
his advocacy of his views and principles, 
and fearless in his efforts to carry them 
to a successful issue. Perhaps his most 
marked trait in public life is his pa- 
tience in listening to all which may be 
advanced for or against a measure 
which may affect the public’s interest, 
his zeal in the investigation of its merits, 
and the care with which his judgment 
is made, after which he stands like 
adamant, and not the entreaties of his 
warmest and most trusted friends nor 
the force of general public opinion can 
swerve him after he is satisfied that he 
is in the right. He is affable and very 
courteous, and his “ yes” or “no,” when 
given, is accepted by those who know 
him as the final conclusion of the mat- 
ter. He is a friend to the right where- 
ever it may set up its claim, and just 
and generous in all relations of life. 


Henry K. JaMEs. 
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THE physician and surgeon whose 
name is given above, although not of 
Ohio birth has been so long a resident 
of this state and has won such success 
in the practice of his profession, that he 
may well be given a place among the 


men who have helped to give Ohio the: 


high standing she has to-day in the world 
of medicine. A faithful, earnest physi- 
cian, whose profession is his first and 
chief thought, he has labored to do 
good through whatever channel has pre- 
sented itself; and the results he has 
achieved have not come by any chance 
or series of chances, but through his 
own hard, intrepid and intelligent work. 

Dr. Catlin was born on August 15, 
1846, in Winfield, Herkimer county, 
New York. His parents, Roger and 
Elizabeth (Noble) Catlin, were both 
natives of New York state, and he was 
the third son in a family of seven chil- 
dren. At nine years of age he was left 
fatherless, and compelled to depend 
upon his own exertions for such advance 
in life-as he should secure. Until he 
reached the age of sixteen he found a 
home in the families of various farmers 
in the neighborhood, working during 
the summers and attending school in 
the winters. The thirst for knowledge 
was strong upon him, and during some 
part of the period above mentioned he 
was able to attend an academy in his 
native town. The opportunities there 
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“Petersburgh, Fort Steadman, the fall of 


afforded were well appreciated, and he 
devoted himself to his studies with a 
determination to secure an education 
and. make the best possible use of the 
powers that he felt to be within him. 
He made rapid advance, and upon leav- 
ing the academy he took the first prize 


for superiority in declamation. 


‘But there came an interruption to his 
purpose for a further advance in the 
path wherein he had shown such prom- 
ise. The war of the Rebellion broke 
out, and as soon as his age would per- 
mit his being accepted, young Catlin 
gladly offered his services in his country’s 
cause. In.the spring of 1863, when but 
sixteen years of age, he enlisted asa 
private in company D, Forty-sixth Vet- 
eran New York volunteers. The regi- 
ment was known as “ Fremont’s regi- 
ment,” and formed a part of the Second 
brigade, First division, Ninth army 
corps, General Burnside commander. 
He served for two years,or until the 
close of the war, and took part in many 
battles. He was at the siege of Vicks- 
burgh, after which he was transferred to 
duty in East Tennessee, and took part 
in the battles of Blue Springs, Camp- 
bell’s Station, Knoxville and Fort Saun- 
ders. In 1864 he was transferred: to 
Virginia; was at the battles of the Wil- 
derness, Spottsylvania, North Anna, 
Cold Harbor, Petersburgh, siege of 
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Petersburgh, Appomattox and the sur- 
render of Lee, besides taking part in 
numerous skirmishes and minor engage- 
ments. He was in line in the grand 
review at Washington on May 23, 1865, 
and remained on guard duty in that 
city until July 28, when he was mustered 
out of the service and returned home. 

His health having been impaired by 
this long and arduous service, the young 
man on returning home entered the office 
of Dr. Nathan Spencer, a homeopathic 
physician of Winfield, in the dual ca- 
pacity of patient and student. He ap- 
plied himself with the old-time energy 
of his school days, and from the be- 
ginning made rapid advance in his 
chosen path. He attended a course 
of lectures at the Homeopathic Hospital 
college of Cleveland, from which he 
graduated in February, 1868. In the 
spring of the same year he commenced 
upon the course of practice in which he 
has won so high a standing, and through 
which he has been of such benefit to 
those about him. He opened an office 
in Brookfield, Madison county, New 
York, where he remained for some 
three years. He then removed to Mas- 
sillon, Stark county, Ohio, where he 
remained until 1875, when he again 
removed, to Canton, the seat of the 
same county, where he has since re- 
mained. He has won his way into the 
front rank of the physicians of northern 
Ohio, and has ably earned the distinc- 
tion and reputation he has gained. He 
is the leading homeopathic physician 
and surgeon of his section of the state. 
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That branch of the medical profession 
has largely gained in favor in Stark 
county since his appearance there, 
which fact must be attributed to his 
great success in cases under his care. 

Dr. Catlin is one of the strong and 
active men of the community of which 
he is a part, and has the confidence 
and respect of all. He is a member of 
the Homeopathic Medical Society of 
Northeastern Ohio and of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Homeopathy. Heisa 
mémber of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public ; and while he is an earnest Re- 
publican, he is by no means a partisan 
of the narrow-minded kind, and takes 
no personal part in politics. His heart 
is in his work, and his profession has 
more claim upon his time and care than 
any allurements of public life, or the 
emoluments of official station. His ex- 
tensive practice is the best proof of his 
success, and the confidence in which he 
is held by those about him. The respect 
given him is not based altogether upon 
his high standing as a physician, but is 
also a tribute to his character as a man. 
Earnest, affable, generous and helpful, 
he seeks to do good whenever an 
opportunity presents itself, and to make 
the best possible use of the powers and 
talents with which nature has endowed 
him. 

Dr. Catlin was married in January, 
1869, to Miss Rozella D. Clarke, the esti- 
mable daughter of Anson Clarke, esq., 
of Brookfield, New York. A charming 
family of one boy and two girls have 
been born to bless their union. 
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Gurpon S. HusBARD was born in Windsor, 
Vermont, in 1802. His parents were Elizur 
and Abigail (Sage) Hubbard. Gurdon left 
Montreal, where his parents then lived, in 1818, 

_reaching Mackinaw on the fourth of July, and 
Chicago on the last day of October. He was a 
resident for the greatest number of years of that 
city of any of its citizens, at the time of his 
death, which occurred there on the fourteenth 
of September. 


BEN: PERLEY PoorE writes in the Boston 
Budget: ‘* Rufus Choate, speaking of Daniel 
Webster, said that he never heard him make a 
speech, a great speech, whatever were the 
topic of the time, that did not leave the im- 
pression that he loved nothing, desired noth- 
ing, so much as the good and glory of America; 
that he knew no north and no south; that he 
did not seem to summon around him the whole 
brotherhood of states and men and hold them 
to his heart. This gave freshness and energy 
to all his speeches; this set the tune to the 
universal harmony. Even his studies revealed 
this passion. He knew American history by 
heart as a statesman, not as an antiquary should 
know it. The plain, noble men, the high aims 
and hard fortunes of the colonial time, the 
agony and the glory of the Revolutionary War, 
and of the age of the constitution were all 
familiar to him; but chiefly he loved to mark 
how the spirit of national life was evolving 
itself all the while; how the colonies grew to 
regard one another as children of the same 
mother, and therefore fraternally; how the 
common danger, the common oppression of the 
anti-Revolutionary and Revolutionary period 
served to fuse them into one; how the consti- 
tution made them formally one; and how the 
grand and sweet and imperial sentiment of a 
united national life came at last to penetrate 


and warm that whole vast and various mass 
and move it as a soul.” 


AN account of various silver and copper 
medals presented to the North American In- 
dians by the sovereigns of England, France 
and Spain, is the subject of a recent pamphlet 
by Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden of Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania. This is a timely publi- 
cation—one well calculated to interest the his- 
torical student. 


THE thirteenth annual reunion of the Ma- 
honing and Shenango Valley Pioneer associ- 
ation was held at Youngstown, Ohio, on the 
tenth of September. Over two hundred of the 
pioneers were present, whose ages averaged 
seventy-five. The oldest member present was 
Asa Baldwin of Poland, who is in his nintieth 
year. The annual address was delivered by 
W. P. Cutler of Marietta, whose grandfather 
was Dr. Manasseh Cutler, the manager of the 
Ohio Land company, which purchased from the 
government in 1787, a very large tract of land 
in What is now Ohio. Mr. Cutler’s address 
was full of historical facts, reminiscences and 
anecdotes, and proved intensely interesting to 
the large audience assembled, 


THE eighth volume of the ‘ Michigan Pioneer 


Collections’ has been recently published. ‘In 
the interest of history,”’ say the committee hav- 
ing charge of the issuing of these ‘ Collections,’ 
‘‘and to rescue from concealment and danger 
of entire loss, family treasures carefully stowed 
away, libraries of antiquarian lore, and the 
archives of antiquarian and historical associ- 
ations have been searched and examined, to 
bring to light papers and matters relating to the 
early history of the territory and state, and 
these have, from time to time, been published 
in volumes entitled, ‘Pioneer Collections of 
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Michigan.’ The volumes now presented to the 
public will well repay careful perusal. 


In ancient Ireland a druid was prophet, priest, 
doctor and magician, and the name seems to be 
connected with our word tree. It was against 
the rule of the Druids to write things down. 
They were in the habit of retiring to the deep- 
est woods for meditation and study, sometimes 
attended by pupils. That is probably the 
reason why the Irish, among whom the Druids 
retained their power the longest—because Ire- 
land was the hardest to reach of all the great 
islands thereabouts, and the last to feel the 
changes taking place elsewhere in Europe— 
chose a pretty system of naming the letters of 
the Latin alphabet when it became common. 
Instead of calling A, alpha, as the Latins 
usually did, they said A, az/m, the word which 
stood in their language for palm tree and came, 
in sound, nearest to a/pha, and began with an 
A. Instead of deta they said deth, the word 
for birch tree, almost the same in sound as the 
Pheenician, but quite different in meaning. 
And so with the other letters: co//, hazel; 
duir, oak; eadha, aspen; fearan, alder; gort, 
ivy; Auath, white thorn; zogha, yew; /uis, 
mountain ash; mum, vine; muin, ash; o7r, 
broom ; feith, dwarf elder; suz/, willow; tecne, 
furze; uv, heath. They call this alphabet 
beithluisnuin, choosing out the letters B, L and 
N, instead of ‘the letters A and B, to form a 
name. 


As THE life career of Rev. Manasseh Cutler is 
just now, to many citizens of Ohio, in view of the 
approaching centennial of the first settlement 
of the state, a matter of special inquiry, we 
append references to such books and magazines 
as contain information concerning him: 

(1) ‘Historical Magazine,’ Vol. I, third 
series, p. 324. 

(2) ‘History of Washington County, Ohio,’ 
pp. 455 and 477. 

(3) ‘Felt’s History of Ipswich, Essex and 
Hamilton,’ pp. 278, 294—300. 

(4) ‘Morse’s Genealogical Record of Several 
Families bearing the name of Cutler,’ pp. 57, 58. 
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(5) ‘Memorial and History of the Western 
Library Association of Ames Township, Athens 
© santy, Ohio.’ 

(©) North American Review,’ Vol. LIII, 
PP. 358--359. 

(7) ‘New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register,’ Vol. XXVII, p. 161, 

(8) “An Explanation of the Map which 
Delineates that Part of the Federal Lands 
Comprehended between Pennsylvania West 
Line, the Rivers Ohio and Scioto, and Lake 
Erie ; Confirmed to the United States by Sundry 
Tribes of Indians in the Treaties of 1784 and 
1786, and now ready for Settlement.” By 
Manasseh Cutler, Salem, 1787. 

(9) ‘North American Review,’ Vol. CXXII, 
p- 261. 

(10) ‘ Historical Magazine,’ Vol. 
(third series, Vol. II,) pp. 25, 82, 142. 
(11) ‘Hours at Home.’ Vol. VII, p. 455. 

(12) ‘Articles of an Association by the 
Name of the Ohio Company.’ New York, 1787. 

(13) ‘Walker’s History of Athens County, 
Ohio,’ p. 47 et seq. 


XXII, 


THE eyes of the whole country are now turned 
toward the city of Charleston, because of its 
sufferings from earthquake shocks, It has had 


an eventful history. It was founded about the 
year 1677; was attackcd by a British squadron 
in June, 1776, and successfully defended by 
Colonel Moultrie, but was surrendered by Gen- 
eral Lincoln in 1780, after a six weeks’ siege by 
Sir Henry Clinton, The late Civil War was 
begun by the Confederates bombarding and 
capturing Fort Sumter, and they held Charles- 
ton until February 17, 1865. ‘ Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer ’ (1880) gives the principal structures 
in Charleston as being a new custom house, the 
city hall, court house, citadel, academy of 
music, orphan asylum and the arsenal, and 
forty churches including one of those destroyed 
—‘‘St. Michael’s church, Episcopal, a remark- 
able brick structure, with a steeple one hundred 
and eighty feet high and a chime of bells that 
were imported from England in 1764”’—three 
large public halls, three national banks, four 
state banks, five machine shops, seven cotton 
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presses, several grist mills and ship yards, a 
good dry docks for large ships, etc. It is the 
largest city in South Carolina, is situated one 
hundred and eighteen miles ‘northeast of Sa- 
vannah and five hundred and forty miles from 
Washington, It extends about three miles in 
length and nearly a mile and a half wide, with 
the rivers Ashley and Cooper on either side. 
It has a fine harbor formed by the junction of 
these two rivers below the city, and a water 
front of some nine miles, The harbor defenses 
are Castle Pinckney two miles, Fort Sumter, 
six miles, and Fort Moultrie (on Sullivan’s 
Island) seven miles below the city, The site 
upon which Charleston is built is only eight or 
nine feet above the high tide level of the har- 
bor. The streets are laid out like those of 
Philadelphia, running parallel with the rivers 
and intersected with others as right angles. 
The avenues are broad, many of them sixty or 
seventy feet in width, bordered with beautiful 
shade trees and lined with fine houses, even the 
most unpretentions of the latter being often 
ornamented with vines and creepers, and beau- 
tified by gardens with choice trees and shrubs. 
Its assessed valuation in 1880 was $28,000,000, 
$17,000,000 of which was credited to real estate, 
and the population is said to be composed of 
27,276 colored people and 22,699 whites. 


THE student of English colonization of Amer- 
ica has regretted that there has been, heretofore, 
so little published upon the development of the 
Virginian colony, during what is properly 
styled the Carolan period. With the hope that 
it might lead to a more intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the motives and social surroundings of 
the chief men of that era, the Rev. Edward D. 
Neill of St. Paul, Minnesota, has prepared a 
work entitled, ‘Virginia Carolorum: The 
Colony under the Rule of Charles the First and 
Second, A. D., 1625—A. D. 1685, Based upon 
Manuscripts and Documents of the Period,’ 
The book (pp. 446) is exceedingly interesting 
and valuable, and is luxuriously printed by 
Joel Munsell’s Sons, Albany. 


In the last number of the MAGAZINE OF 


WESTERN History (Vol. IV, No 5—Septem- 
ber, 1886), p. 719, in the Editorial Notes, by a 
copyist’s error, the extract given from Chris- 
topher Gist’s Journal, is made to read, ‘ fifteen 
miles below the falls,” instead of reading, as it 
should, ‘‘ fifteen miles above the falls.” 


As a result of a movement upon the part of 
the chief magistrates of the thirteen original 
states, seven governors of as many common- 
wealths met in Philadelphia on the seventeenth 
of September, to arrange for fitting observance 
of the centennial anniversary of the promulga- 
tion of the constitution of the United States. 
This centenary will occur on the seventeenth 
of September, 1887. Ten states were repre- 
sented. The following governors were present : 
Pattison, Pennsylvania; Lee, Virginia; Lloyd, 
Maryland; Stockley, Delaware; Wetmore, 
Rhode Island ; McDaniel, Georgia ; and Shep- 
herd of South Carolina. New York was repre- 
sented by Lieutenant-Governor Jones, New 
Jersey by a committee of the state legislature, 
and Connecticut by ex-Governor Bigelow. At 
the Continental hotel Governor Pattison deliv- 
ereda brief address of welcome. There were 
present also many other distinguished visitors 
from the various states, and a citizens’ com- 
mittee of entertainment. After Governor Pat- 
tison’s speech the party divided into pairs and 
marched down Chestnut street to the old state 
house. Here the party halted in the room 
where the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, and standing under a canopy of red, 
white and blue, they listened to an address of 
welcome by Mayor Smith. Carpenter’s hall, 
the old hall where, in 1774, the first colonial 
congress met, eleven provinces being repre. 
sented, was the next place visited. At this 
place also a meeting was held. The governors 
ranged themselves around the large table near 
the centre of the hall. Richard K. Betts, one 
of the oldest members of the ‘‘ Carpenter’s 
company of the city and county of Philadel- 
phia,” welcomed the visitors and briefly re- 
viewed the history of the time-worn meeting- 
place. Hampton L, Larson then delivered the 
oration. 
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The business meeting of the governors was 
called to order by Governor Pattison. Governor 
Lee, of Virginia, was invited to take the chair. 
Mr. Carson was-lected secretary. Letters were 
read from the governors of North Carolina, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts regretting 
their inability to attend and assuring the gov- 
ernors that they were in sympathy with the 
movement, Colonel J. E. Peyton, who origi- 
nated the idea of the celebration and who had 
charge of the arrangements, was invited to the 
stand to make any suggestions which might 
have occurred to him. The colonel, in reply 
said that it would be a good idea to have every 
state in the Union represented at the celebration 
next September by a regiment of soldiery. It 
seemed to him that the young men in the var- 
ious states would gladly avail themselves of this 
opportunity to participate in the celebration. 
On motion of Governor Pattison, the organi- 
zation was made permanent. The governor 
suggested also that a committee consisting of 
the governors of the thirteen states and repre- 
sentative citizens from these states be appointed 
to prepare a plan for the celebration, On 
motion of Governor Stockley, of Delaware, the 
chair appointed a committee consisting of five 
members, to draft a plan. The governors of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Rhode Island, Mary- 
land and Georgia were appointed. 





From Independence hall, in Philadelphia, a 
line drawn west of north and extended eighteen 
miles will end in the township of Gwynedd. 
Approaching the place on such a line, the sur- 
face of the country rises, and at last attains an 
elevation of four hundred feet above the sea, 
where it forms a water-shed that divides the 
drainages of the Delaware and the Schuylkill 
rivers. Upon the western slopes of this water- 
shed the lands of the township chiefly lie, and 
the geater part of their rain-fall, feeding afflu- 
ents of the Wissahickon, that rise in springs 
within the township, pass by them, or by the 
main stream which traverses Gwynedd from 
north to south, having risen just over the line, 
in Montgomery, down to the Schuylkill. From 
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the northwestern part of the township, how- 
ever, the drainage goes west by north through 
the Towamencin and other tributaries of the 
Skippack, into the Perkiomen, and thus reaches 
the Schuylkil! far above the Wissahickon; while 
the rain-fall upon a few hundred acres in the 
extreme eastern corner of the township passes 
south and east to the Neshaming, and through 
it to the Delaware. 

The township is a parallelogram, containing 
nearly seventeen square miles, and occupied by 
over three thousand people. Fairly to be 
called a hill country, if compared with levels 
beside the sea, or villages along the great 
rivers, it yet is no more than a moderately ele- 
vated part of that remarkable agricultural re- 
gion which, occupying all southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, reaches northward and westward to 
the Blue mountains and the River Susquehanna. 
Covered with woods when the white settlers 
came, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
then cleared, and since continuously tilled, this 
is a township simply of farming land; its sur- 
face rolling, but not ruff; its soil moderately 
fertile, but demanding faithful but careful til- 
lage. Natural wealth, except that of the soil, 
it has none; if minerals lie beneath the surface, 
they are at such a depth as would baffle the 
most zealous miner. 

But this township of Gwynedd has a history 
and one of paramount interest to every Welsh 
settler in the United States; for it was settled, 
in 1698, by Welsh immigrants. Howard M. 
Jenkins has written its annals, which are to be 
found in his work entitled ‘ Historical Collec- 
tions Relating to Gwynedd.’ 





THE public library of the city of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, is a credit to its enterprising inhab- 
itants. It has an aggregate of about thirty-five 
thousand volumes. It has an able and efficient 
librarian in the person of Klas August Linder- 
felt, and a zealous and faithful deputy librarian 
in Miss Theresa H. West. A ‘Systemetic Cat- 


alogue,’ recently gotten up by them, is an ad- 
mirable work of its kind, of eight hundred and 
seventy-one pages, 











Mr. Justin WInsor, in the Atlantic for 
March, has this to say cencerning the collections 
made by German and French purveyors of 
‘* Americana,” during the first forty years of the 
present century: 

The first forty years of the nineteenth century were to 
organize the study of Americanna in a way that has guided 
the more extensive accumulations of the succeeding forty. 
." . « There is not a German list during these forty years 
worth considering, though Grahame tells us that in writing 
his history of the United States during the colonial period 
he found, in 1825, the university library at Gottingen richer 
in books for his purpose than all the libraries in Britain 
combined. It was also the example of a German professor 
which became so powerful during the early years of this cen- 
tury to direct and foster the study of American history. This 
was Professor Ebeling, whose American library of thirty- 
two hundred volumes and an extraordinary collection of 
maps was bought by Colonel Israel Thorndyke, in 1818, for 
$6,500, and given to the library of Harvard college. Hardly 
a writer on American history since, engaged upon studies 
antedating the present century, but has found it indispens- 
able to sound the depths of this Ebeling collection. No 
list of it was ever printed, except so far as it may be in- 
cluded in the general catalogue of that library in 1830-34. 

Among the French, the labors of Boucher de la Richar- 
derie and Fairbault were easily eclipsed by the collection 
formed by Ternaux-Compans. This embraced about twelve 
hundred entries, all ofa date before 1700—an extent which, 
as Mr. Brevoort thinks, had not before been reached by 
any gatherer of the older bookse This was in 1836, and th® 
catalogue which described the collection, scantily supplied 
though it was with the notes of its learned possessor, has 
not yet ceased to be of great use to the student. It has 
been said that Ternaux formed the collection for the pur- 
pose of selling it. At all events, he took precautions to 
preserve the record of his bibliographical zeal, for his books, 
with his monogram and crest impressed on their covers, are 
among the much-prized nuggets of many an American 
library. 





Ir is entertaining reading to go over the 
pages of works of fifty years ago, treating of 
the public improvements of the west, when 
canals were the principal thoroughfares for 
travel and transportation inland between the 
rivers and the lakes—when, indeed, railroads 
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were wholly unknown. The following is from 
John A. Bryan’s ‘Condensed History of Ohio,’ 
in ‘The Ohio Annual Register,’ for 1835: 


The Ohio canal, three hundred and eight miles in length, 
commencing at the flourishing town of Cleveland, on Lake 
Erie, and terminating at Portsmouth, on the Ohio, is one 
of the greatest works of the age, and second only, in point 
of importance, to the Grand canal of New York. This 
splendid improvement [the Ohia Canal) is truly an orna- 
ment to the state, and reflects the highest credit on its early 
projectors, and upon the gentlemen commissioners, through 
whose great skill and industry, faithfulness and persever- 
ance, it has been carried successfully through to final com- 
pletion. At the inceptive stages of this great work, many 
opposing obstacles presented themselves—obstacles that 
nothing but great foresight, and unshaken firmness and 
resolution could have surmounted. Ohio should not be 
easy to forget the services and exertions of those on whom 
the responsibility of this work was made to rest. 

The Miami canal is another important link in the chain 
of western enterprise. This canal is sixty-six miles in ex- 
tent, commencing at Dayton, now [1834] among the most 
popular and flourishing of the inland towns of the state, 
and terminating at Cincinnati, This also is a work of 
magnitude and of great public utility. 1t extends through 
the heart of one of the finest countries in the world. The 
Miami and Scioto valleys are supplied with a large body of 
the richest battom land in America, and abound with the 
most fertile soil of any portion of the Union, of equal ex- 
tent. 

In addition to these two great public works, there are 
several lateral canals, extending from the main canals to 
the most prominent commercial and business points in the 
adjacent country. The lateral branch which terminates at 
Columbus, is forty-one miles in length. The Dresden side- 
cut and the slack-water navigation to Zanesville, is seven- 
teen miles in extent. The Lancaster lateral canal, and the 
one leading from the Miami canal to Lebanon, are in astate 
of forwardness; the former, nearly or quite completed. 

We have already more than four hundred miles of finished 
canals in the state, and when the Miami canal shall be ex- 
tended, agreeable to the provisions of the act of the legisla. 
ture for that purpose, and that of the Wabash and Erie line 
shall be completed, we shall have nearly or quite five hun- 
dred and fifty miles of canals in Ohio. These indelible 
marks of western industry and enterprise are flattering to 
the pride of all who love their country and rejoice in its 
prosperity, 
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To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN His- 

TORY. 

DEAR Str: At Dixon's ferry, on Rock river, one 
of the few settlements then in northern Illinois, 
there arrived on horseback, fifty years ago, Septem- 
ber 3, a young man who had just graduated as a 
physician and surgeon at his home in Massachusetts. 
We might, indeed, speak of him as a boy of twenty- 
five years, full of hope, energy, and possessed of 
much more than ordinary ability. If he had not 
then modesty, honesty, kindness of heart, love of his 
fellow men, he has changed much during the half 
century just closed. But such a change would not 
be consistent, or hardly possible. The simple fact 
that he has in all these years been held in love and 
esteem by his neighbors, leads us to believe that he 
has not, during that long period, changed in that 
which makes up all there is of true manhood. We 
refer to Dr. Oliver Everett, so long and well 
known. It is with more than ordinary pleasure that 
our people met to do him honor. Weare proud of 
the fact that distinguished citizens and honored 
statesmen came from abroad to assist in celebrating 
the anniversary of the settlement of Dr. Everett at 
** Dixon’s Ferry.” It is well to honor such a life as 
that lived by such a man, and the respectful consid- 
erations manifested by outward demonstrations 
should come while he is still here with us; especially 
so in these days where people are so prone to post 
mortem honors, that are only matters of a pompous 
show after all. We might say, with the poet, that 

“* The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom ; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb ;” 


but still he is surrounded with kind hearts that guide 
loving hands to smooth his pillow in sickness; and 
he has respected neighbors, whose kind wishes are 
ever prayerfully rendered in his behalf, and for his 
happiness, 


During the afternoon there arrived from the coun- 
try and neighboring towns many to pay their re- 
spects, and they were entertained royally and all 
enjoyed themselves much. In the evening, at what 
turned out to be a most delightful reception, the 
house was crowded with guests. At an early hour 
there was brought into the parlor an elegant reclin- 
ing chair that had been purchased by the citizens to 
be presented to Dr. Everett. The Hon. E. B, 
Washburne, being present, was requested to make 
the presentation speech and complied on behalf of 
our citizens in a very earnest and touching address, 
clearly indicating that his heart was in the subject 
about which he talked. Mr. Washburne, in present- 
ing the chair, spoke substantially as follows : 


My FRIEND: It has fallen to my lot to voice the 
kindly feelings of your many friends. It is with 
great pleasure I undertakethe task. You and I have 
been friends for many years, and I have had no bet- 
ter than you. Both of us were Yankees seeking new 
homes. You were a little bit spryer than I, and 
came to Dixon's Ferry in 1836; I was four years 
behind you. But I remember 1840 well. I have a 
clear recollection of the campaign of that year. We 
remember with pride and pleasure our old friend 
Thomas Drummond, then a candidate for represen- 
tative, and for many years a distinguished, able and 
honored United States judge. I well remember 
Hiram W. Thornton, of Mercer county, our other 
candidate, whoafterwards moved to Galena. {t was 
always a great pleasure for me to visit Dixon. Two 
of my dearest friends lived there. They were big 
hearted men, kind, honest and true. 


“ A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod, 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


I know of no man in honor of whose fiftieth anni- 
versary of settlement I would go as far as I have on 
this occasion. To make your remaining years—and 
all hope and trust they will be many—more comfort- 
able, and asa slight token of their great love for you, 
your friends have asked me to present this beautiful 
chair. It is with more than ordinary pleasure that I 
speak the feelings of these your neighbors who have 
presented you with this beautiful token of their re- 
spect and love. Two men who lived here I have 
known long as the most kind and honest men that I 
have ever known, and I need not say that I refer to 
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Father Dixon and you, Dr. Everett. You have lived 
to see remarkable changes in the half century you 
have lived here. I remember when I visited Dixon 
in early days the best [ could do was to leave Galena 
at three o'clock in the morning and after riding con- 
tinuously in the stage coach at three o'clock the fol- 
owing morning arrived on the north bank of the 
river, and sounding the stage horn loudly to call 
Father Dixon from his slumbers that we might be 
ferried over. 

Hon. J. H. Bryant, who was here from Princeton 
to attend the Dr. Everett half century celebration, is 
a brother of the great poet, the late William Cullen 
Bryant. Mr. Bryant said that his brother had told 
him that many of his (the poet's) friends had ex- 
pressed the belief that his poem entitled ‘The Past 
was considered the most charming of the great poet's 
work, and as the lines were so appropriate for the 
occasion Mr. Bryant desired to repeat them to the 
company assembled at Dr. Everett's house on that 
pleasant evening. The poem was recited with very 


charming effect by Mr. Bryant. 2 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HIs- 

TORY : 

ANOTHER RELIC OF THE PAST. 

Our recent publication of the first advertisement 
of lots for sale in the settlement which subsequently 
became the borough of Elizabeth, seems to have 
proved interesting reading, judging by the frequent 
assurances we have had to that effect. The adver- 
tisement below, taken from a contemporary publica- 
tion, while not having all the local interest attaching 
to the other, is yet quite interesting to any student 
of the early history of our region. Mr. Smith of 
Philadelphia, who unearthed it, sent it to Mr. Isaac 
Craig of Allegheny, an authority on local history, 
and he wrote the letter with which it is introduced, 
much of which has special interest to Elizabeth 
people : 

ALLEGHANY, Nov. 12, 1885. 
GEO. PLUMER SMITH, EsqQ., 

DEAR SiR: I have received the Elizabeth Herald, 
containing Colonel Stephen Bayard's advertisement 
of lots in ‘‘ Elizabeth-Town,” also a copy of the ad- 
vertisement of ‘‘Montmorin” from the Pennsylvania 
Journal and Weekly Advertiser of February 13, 
1788, for which you will please accept my thanks, 

In 1879, when my statement regarding location of 
Logstown was disputed, I received from many 
sources evidefice confirming the correctness of my 
position, Among others Mr. John Jordan, jr., vice- 
president of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 





very kindly copied and sent me the advertisement of 
Montmorin lots. It was entirely new to me. This 
paper town was, I presume, named in honor of 
Count Montmorin, who had in his childhood been a 
playmate of the king of France, and about 1778 suc- 
ceeded D’Ossan as French ambassador at Madrid, 
and on the death of Vergennes, in 1787, became 
minister of foreign affairs. Spain was bitterly op- 
posed to the United States in 1778, and Montmorin 
was a warm friend; but although active in promot- 
ing the alliance between France and the United 
States in 1778, in 1788 he, like Vergennes, became 
alarmed at the progress of this country and wrote to 
the French envoy in the United States: ‘‘It is not 
advisable for France to give America all the stability 
of which she is susceptible. She will acquire-a de- 
gree of power which she will be too well disposed to 
abuse.” 


From the Hon. J. Simpson Africa, 1 received the 
following valuable letter, settling the question of the 
situation of the old Indian Logstown : 

DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS, i 
HARRISBURG, April 10, 1879. 
ISAAC CRAIG, ESQ. 

DEAR SiR: Iam now able to locate Logstown 
beyond all question. Daniel Leet’s map of surveys 
made from April to July, 1785, embraces all the 
tracts along the north side of the Ohio from Little 
Sewickley creek to and below the mouth of 
Beaver. ‘‘ Logs Town Run” is marked as entering 
the east side of the Ohio about one mile above the 
upper point of Crow's Island, on tract No. 20. 
‘Old Logs Town” is marked as covering the ends 
of tracts No. 19 and 18—above the mouth of the 
run, The distance from the upper point of Crow's 
Island to the center of the townis about 430 perches, 
From the center of the town up the Ohio to the 
mouth of Big Sewickley, is about 2% miles. The 
road from Fort McIntosh to Fort Pitt runs near the 
river in tracts 20, 19, 18 and 17, and is marked as 
passing through thetown, Intract 19, near the town, 
is marked ‘‘ Good Situation.” 

I am, truly yours, 
J. Smmpson AFRICA, 
Dep. Sec’y Internal Affairs, 


Extract from the Journal of Colonel John May of 
May 5, 1788: ‘‘I arose early on the morning of 
Monday, sth; left the people and wagon behind, 
and advanced as fast as possible to finish my land 
tracks; dined at Simmerell’s, on the Yohogana, and 
slept at Clark's, on the Monongahela, While at 
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Simmerell's, they used every stratagem to detain us 
all night, and perhaps as long as was General Putnam, 
who tarried at this place two months. They said it 
was better boating from this river than from the 
Monongahela ; but they are Irish palaverers, and 
the truth is not in them. Clark keeps a tolerable 
house where it is called Elizabeths town, fourteen 
miles from Pittsburgh by land, twenty-two by 
water. The town is laid out in house lots, and now 
settling ; he intends to make a city of it, but I 
think he will have his match. This day was raised 
here a large shed for building boats. Almost all the 
Kentucky boats from the east pass this place ; near 
two hundred have passed this spring.’’ 

Colonel Stephen Bayard, the founder of Z/izadeth- 
town, wasborn in Maryland in 1748 ; his ancestors 
were Huguenots from Languedoc. He was edu- 
cated by his uncle, Colonel John Bayard of Phila- 
delphia. In 1776 he was major in the Pennsylvania 
regiment commanded by Colonel A=neas Mackey ; 
He was stationed at Fort Pitt during the latter part of 
the Revolutionary war, and after the war he and my 
grandfather, Major Isaac Craig, went into partner- 
ship and did an extensive business at Pittsburgh, as 
their books in my possession show. Colonel Bayard 
married £lisabeth, daughter of Colonel Mackey, and 
the town was named after her. Colonel Bayard died 
in Pittsburgh, December 13, 1815, and was buried 
in the First Presbyterian churchyard. 


Yours sincerely, 
ISAAC CRAIG. 


MONTMORIN. 


This town, laid out at the solicitation of several 
gentlemen, is delightfully situated on the north bank 
of the Ohio river, on a beautiful plain that is not 
liable to overflow, in a healthy and fertile country, 
about eighteen miles below for Pitt on the road to 
Fort M’Intosh, in Westmoreland county, in the 
state of Pennsylvania, and at the ancient settlement 
formerly called Logstown, which was abandoned 
previous to the peace of 1763, where an extensive 
trade was carried on many years. 

Montmorin commands an extensive view of the 
river; the soil is equal to any on the Ohio, and 
abounds in coal ; the navigation from thence down 
the river is superior to that from Fort Pitt, as the 
water is at all seasons much deeper at this place, 
and where provisions, boats, etc., may in a little 
time be as well furnished. It is on the great com- 
munication or route from the eastern and middle 
states to the Muskingum, Miami and Kentucky set- 
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tlements, as well as the Illinois, Mississippi, ete., 
and will probably become the new county seat; the 
rapid emigrations to the western country render it a 
very desirable spot, and afford a flattering prospect 
of its speedy establishment. The streets are spac- 
ious, being sixty-six feet wide, except Great George, 
Washington, Hancock and Clinton streets, which 
are ninety-nine feet ; the squares are divided into 
twenty lots, each from forty-four to forty-seven feet 
front, and two hundred and twenty feet in depth, 
and all the lots are accommodated with lanes—five 
squares or one hundred lots, as distinguished on the 
plan, will be vested in trustees for public use, and to 
accommodate schools and religious societies of every 
denomination. The town contains seven hundred 
and forty lots, which will be numbered and arranged 
by draught to prevent any kind of preference, and to 
facilitate the settlement they will be sold at the 
moderate price of ten dollars each, to be paid on the 
delivery of certificates of purchase. Those who buy 
ten town lots will be entitled to a five-acre out lot 
gratis. 

The appropriation of the lots will be made under 
the superintendence or direction of the Honorable 
Thomas McKean, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, 
Generals Muhlenberg and Hiester, Matthew Clark- 
son and Richard Bache, esqs., on or before the first 
of May next; after which, on application, indisput- 
able titles in fee simple, aggreeably to the said ap- 
propriation, will be delivered gratis to the purchasers, 
their agents or attorneys. Certificates for lots sald, 
and the plan of the town to be seen at the house of 
Mr. Levy Hollingsworth, Mr. Marsh Wilcox, and 
Mr. Thomas Bradford, Philadelphia; Mr. John 
Delafield, New York ; Major Isaac Craig, Fort Pitt; 
and Colonel Stephen Bayard, Elizabeth-town. 

IsAAC MELCHER. 

Philadelphia, February 5th, 1787. 


EXTRACT, PAGE 10, COLONEL BOUQUET’sS EXPEDI- 
TION 1764, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5: 


“In this day's march the army passed through 
Logstown, situated seventeen and a half miles fifty- 
seven perches, by the path from Fort Pitt. This 
place was noted before the last war for the great 
trade carried on there by the English and French, 
but its inhabitants, Shawanese and Delawares, aban- 
doned it in the year1750. The lower town extended 
about sixty perches over a rich bottom to the foot of 
a low steep ridge, on the summit of which, near the 
declivity, stood the upper town, commanded a most 
agreeable prospect over the lower, and quite acrogs 
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the Ohio, which is about five hundred yards wide 
here, and by its majestic easy current add much to 
the beauty of the place. Proceeding beyond Logs- 
town we passed thro’ a fine country, etc.” —Penn- 
sylvania Fournal and Weekly Advertiser, Feb- 
ruary £3, 1788, 


MR. C. B. JOHNSON CRITICISED. 


The following notice from the September number 
of the Southwestern Journal of Education will be 
ofinterest. The point made against Mr. Johnson's 
article in the September issue of the Magazine of 
Western History, ‘‘Slavery in America,” has pith 
in it: 

MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History, illustrated. 
145 St. Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. $5. The en- 
gravings in this magazine are works of art. The field 
of its work is virgin soil. The great west, rich in 
unwritten history, offers to the investigator the most 
fertile and freshest field of labor. The September 


number is one of the most instructive and entertain- 
ing magazines we have ever read. The following 
subjects are treated : Slavery in America, C. B. John- 


son; Indian Territory, Isaac Smucker; Pioneers of 
the New School of Medicine, D. H. Beckwith; The 
French in Texas, Will M. Clemens ; The Municipal 
Growth of Cleveland, J. H. Kennedy; Samuel F. 
Hodge, W. B.; Hervey C. Park, Walter Buell ; The 
Discovery of New Mexico by Fray Marcos, of Nizza, 
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Prof. Ad. F. Bandelier ; An Antiquarian’s Scrap 
Books, Hon. E. C, Mason ; I. N. Topliff, J. H. K.; 
Michigan Jurists, Roger W. Butterfield ; History of 
Ohio—I., C. W. Butterfield; The Defence of the 
Alamo, Charles K. Bolton; The Michigan Lumber 
Interests, W. B. Mr. Johnson's article, ‘‘ Slavery 
in America,” is well written, instructive and enter- 
taining. We are so much pleased with its general 
tenor that we desire to see it complete, and venture 
to supply a slight omission. Mr. Johnson opens his 
article by telling us that in August 1620, a Dutch 
ship landed a cargo of negro slaves at Jamestown, 
Virginia, In December of the same year, hesays, 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. He adds that slavery was thus planted at 
Jamestown, and liberty at Plymouth. ‘' These 
events, so nearly coincidents, contained the germs 
of two antagonistic civilizations that were to have 
place in the New World.” To complete his picture, 
Mr. Johnson should have told us that these settlers in 
Massachusetts soon devoted their attention to the 
lucrative business of trading slaves. He might also 
have shown us how the early fortunes of Boston were 
acquired by selling negroes to thesouth. He might 
also have shown that the abolition of the slave trade 
was delayed by the urgent solicitation of New Eng- 
land slave-traders, who pleaded that time should be 
allowed to enable them gradually to withdraw their 
large capital invested inthis nefarious business. The 
whole country was responsible for slavery, and no 
one of the thirteen original states can wash its 
hands of the transactio 
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Card, Dr. George W., 446. 
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Cook, the Rev. Joseph, 282. 

Cookman, Charles E., painter, 319. 
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474- 

Cookins, James, painter, 163. 

Coshadon, Brodhead’s Expedition to, 412. 

Cowles, Dr. Edwin W., 446. 

Cox, Kenyon, artist, 315. 

Cunningham, Artemus, statement of, 33. 

Cutler, Rev. Manasseh, 4, 137, 856. 

Cutler, W. P., address of, mentioned, 855. 


Dearborn, General Henry, letter of, 410. 
DeLamater, Dr. John, biographical sketch of, 


792-797- 
Denton, Dr. Evert, sketch of, 199. 
De Soto, the expedition of, 695, 696. 


Detroit, biographical sketches of, 116-134; 
local sketches of, 373-377, 745-748. 

Devereux, General J. H., biographical sketch 
of, 217-229. 

Dickinson, John, letter of, 679. © 

Dobbins, Captain David Porter, 229-241. 

Dodge, John, notice of, 282. 

Druids, the, mentioned, 856. 

Duffield, D. Bethune, sketch of, 116-123. 

Duncanson, R. S., painter, 164. 


Edmonson, E., artist, 323. 

‘*El Dorado” (a poem), by Consul Willshire 
Butterfield, 826. 

Ely, Nathaniel, records of the descendants of, 
mentioned, 323. 

Ennekin, John J., painter, 164. 

Eries, the extermination of, by the Iroquois, 
729-731. 

Everett, Sylvester T., 807. 


Farrington, Dr. Stephen, H., mentioned, 447. 

Farmer’s Castle in Belpre, Ohio, 21. 

Farmer, Silas, his ‘ History of Detroit,’ deserv- 
ing recognition, 286. 

Felch, Alpheus, biographical notice of, 689- 
692. 

Ferry, Dexter, M., notice of, 263-271. 

Fifield, Dr. Greenleaf, sketch of, 448. 
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Willshire Butterfield, 828-838. 
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Foot, Edward, artist, 315. 
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Franklin, Benjamin, and James Wilson, letter 
of, 681. 
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Frick, H. C., sketch of, 378-380. 
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Hanna, M. A., sketch of, 49-52. 
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Herrick, Dr. Henry J., biographical sketch of, 
200-204. 

Herrick, G, E., notice of, 250-253. 

Herrick, R. R., sketch of, 641. 

Hite, George, artist) 163. 

“‘ History of Ohio,” by Consul Willshire But- 
_terfield, 695-708, 725. 

Hodge, Samuel F., biographical notice of, 
649-653. 

Howard, Nahum, testimony of, 33. 

Howard, William A., biographical sketch of, 
558-572. 

Hoyt, Dr. Daniel O., 626. 

Hubbard, Bela, biography of, 572-581. 

Hubbard, Gurdon S., death of, 855. 

Hull, General Wm., letters of, 138, 283, 285. 

Humbolt, on the discovery of America, 721. 

Huntington, John, biographical sketch of, 786. 

Hutchins, Thomas, letters of, 684. 


Illinois, first constitutional convention, names 
of delegates to, 285. 


Indiana, volunteer regiments of, during the 
rebellion, 411. 

Indiana Territory, brief history of, 618-624. 

Iroquois, mention of their early history,618-624. 

Irvine, General William, commanded at Fort 
Pitt, 600. 

Itasca Lake, origin of the name of, 336-338. 


Johns, Dr. David J., notice of, 448. 
Jones, Thomas D., sculptor, 318. 
Judicial System of Michigan, the early, 453-465. 


Kansas, condensed history of, 167-173. 

Kellog, Miner K., artist, 165. 

Kemper, Henry, landscape painter, 164. 

Kentucky, first newspaper in, 137. 

Kiefer, Dr. Herman, sketch of, 381-385. 

Kirtland, Dr. Jared Potter, biographical sketch 
of, 190-196. 

Kittridge, Dr., mentioned, 449. 

Klippart, Josephine, artist, 319. 


Lake, Henry, testimony of, 32. 

Lake Itasca, 336-338. 

Land Question in the United States, history of, 
mentioned, 599. 

La Salle, discovers the Ohio river, 707, 708. 

Lawman, artist, 163. 

Lee, General R. E., special orders of, 553. 

Leggett, General M. D., biographical sketch 
of, 814-822. 

Lexicographers, the American, labors of, 279. 

** Life-saving Service of the Lakes,’’ 229-241. 

Lincoln, Abraham, an early protest of, 722. 

Lindsay, Thomas, landscape painter, 164. 

Livingston, Dr. C. P., mentioned, 445. 

Local History, importance of, 721. 

Louisville, Kentucky, the beginning of, 284. 


Mahrman, W. H., artist, 165. 

Magaw, Major Robert, letters of, 674, 675, 678. 
‘¢ Manuscript Found,” Spaulding’s, 30,33,34,37- 
Manuscript of Solomon Spaulding, 30, 39. 
Marietta, Ohio, when first settled, 603. 

Marion City (Mo.), 801. 

Marion College (Mo.), 798. 

Marion, Ohio, early name of, 722. 

Margry,M. (French historian), extract from, 280. 
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Maryland, the Great Seal of, 598. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, election of 
officers of, 410. 

Mathews, Dr. john, 445. 

Mather, Samuel H , sketch of, 45-49. 

McDonald, Wilson, artist, 324. 

McGraw, Thomas, biographical sketch of; 
241-247. 

McIntosh, Dr. Donald, notice of, 197. 

McMaster, on early money, 141-152. 

McMillan, James, sketch of, 123-128. 

Merriman, Dr. Andrew, sketch of, 446. 

Metz, Dr. Charles L., ‘archeological discoveries 
of, 139. 

Michigan Bar, members of the, 582-594, 810- 
813. 

Michigan, fifty years of, as a state, 387-403; 
early judicial system of, 453-465; jurists of, 
466-480, 689-694; lumber interests of, 712- 
717. 

‘*Michigan Pioneer Collections,” eighth vol. 
issued, 855. 

Miller, Dr. Akin C., biographical sketch of, 
207-209, 

Miller, Ellis F , artist, 319. 

Miller, John N., testimony of, 32. 

Mill, first one in Illinois, 138.- 

Milwaukee, public library of, 858. 

Miner, Dr. John, 198. 

Minnesota Historical Society, Collections of, 
(Vol. V.) issued, 720. 

Missouri, first newspaper in, 602. 

Mixer, Dr. Sylvester Frederick, sketch of, 253- 
256. 

Montgomery, Esther, letter of, 628. 

Montgomery, John, 680-683. 

‘¢ Moravian Lands” in Ohio, history of, 598. 

Morgan’s Raid, 748-760. 

Mormon, Book of, 30-39. 

*¢ Mormonism Unveiled,” 30. 

Morrill, Dr. Alpheus, 627. 

Mosler, Henry, artist, 315. 

Mosure, J. H., artist, 320. 

Moulton, John F., biographical sketch of, 594- 
597- 

Mound Builders, in Ohio, evidences of, 725, 726. 

Mygatt, Dr. Eli, notice of, 451. 


Neuters. See Neutrals. 

Neutrals, a savage tribe, 702, 793, 727. 

New Mexico, discovery of, 659-669. 

Nicolet, John, discovers the Northwest, 703- 
705, 828. 

Northwest Territory, early law of, 40. 


O’Brien, Thomas J., biographical sketch of 
810-813. 

Ohio, a list of histories of, 136; first newspaper 
in, 408; history of, by Consul Willshire 
Butterfield, 695-708, 725-731, the Bar of, 822 
825; first marriage in, 409-410. 

Ohio’s Centennial exposition, 603. 

Ohio Company (of 1787), 4. 

“Ohio in History,’ 481-484.” 

Ordinance of 1787, mentioned, 20; its passage, 
720. 

Otis, William A., biographical sketch of, 40-45. 

e 

Park, James, biographical sketch of, 524-528. 

Parke, Hervey C., sketch of, 653-659. 

‘*Pennsylvania Genealogies, Scotch, Irish and 
German,” Hayden’s mentioned, 602. 

Periodical Publications, their utility, 598. 

Peters, Richard, letters of, 679-680. 

Pioneer Medicine on the Western Reserve, 190- 
200, 444-452, 792-797. 

Pioneers of the New School of Medicine, 625- 
627. 

Pipe, Captain, a noted Delaware Indian, death 
of, 718. 

Pocahontas, 732-743. 

Pomerene, Dr. Peter P., notice of, 204--207. 

Poole, Mr., artist, 315. 

Poole, W. F., address of, mentioned, 602. 

‘“ Portage,” meaning of the word, 135. 

Powell, W. H., sketch of, 160. 

Powers, Hiram, the artist, sketch of, 155-157. 

Price, William H., notice of, 547-549. 

Putnam, Rufus, letter to Hull, 285. 


Quincy, Josiah, extracts from a sketch of, 15, 16. 


Raccoons on Lake Erie Islands, 412. 
Railway System of the west, the, 413-431. 
Ranke, Leopold von, historian, death of, 410. 





INDEX. 


Ransom, Caroline L., artist, 322. 

Ranney, Henry C., sketch of, 822-825. 

Read, Thomas Buchanan, artist, 166, 314. 

Rhoads, Henry, letter of, 601. 

Rhode Island, first newspaper in, 720. 

Richmond, Dr, B. W., 627. 

Riley, James, letters of, mentioned, 138, 599. 

Robinson, Charles, first governor of Kansas, 
169. : 

Rocheblane, Philip, capture of, 136. 

Romeis, Jacob, biographical sketch of, 850-852. 

Rosa, Dr. Storm, 445. 

Rose, William G., notice of, 767. 


Sadler, Dr. O. W., sketch of, 360-366. 

Sample, Samuel, letter of, 601. 

Sato, Shosuke, his history of the land question 
in the United States, mentioned, 599. 

Saunders, Dr. Moses, sketch of 451. 

School of Design, the Western Reserve, notice 
of, 320. 

Scott, Dr. John W., notice of, 198. 

Scott, Dr. W. J., biographical sketch of, 92-94. 

Scrapbooks, an antiquarian’s, 670-686. 

Sessions, Francis C., sketch of, 101-111. 

Shawanese, the early history of, 728, 729. 

Sheldon, Daniel S., death of, 409. 

Sheppard, Dr. David, 627. 

Slate, Valentine, an Ohio pioneer, 412. 

Slavery in America, 605-617. 

Smith, Oliver, testimony of, 33. 

Smith, Martin M., sketch of, 404-407. 

Sontag, W. L., artist, 165. 

Soule, Charles, artist, 323. 

Spaulding, John, testimony of, 31, 32. 

Spaulding, Solomon, sketch of, 31. 

Spaulding, Martha, testimony of, 33. 

Spencer, P. M., sketch of, 52-54. 

Spofford, A. R., librarian of congress, 411. 

Stager, General Anson, biogrophical sketch of, 
287-2098. 

Standard Oil Company, its work, 787. 

Stevens, Henry, bibliographer, death of, 279. 

St. Martin, Alexis, perforation of the stomach 
of, 4rt. 

Swift, Dr. Isaac, notice of, 106. 


Table, the story of a, 549-557. 


Tait, John R., artist, 164. 

Tayler, Matthew B., sketch of, 54-59. 

Tennessee Historical Society, mention of, 137. 

Texas, the French in, 628-632. 

‘‘The Defence of the Alamo’’ (a poem), 709- 
711. 

The East and the West relatively considered, 
I-19. 

‘‘The Telegraph in America,’ an extract from, 
289. 

‘*The West and the War of the Rebellion,” 
493-515. 

Tilden, Dr. Daniel, 449. 

Tobacco Nation, their ancient seat, 727; driven 
west by the Iroquois, 728. 

Toledo Manual Training School, 323. 

Topliff, I. N., sketch of, 686-688. 

Trent, William, letter of, 672. 

Twatchman, J. H., artist, 165. 

‘*Twenty-five Years a State ’’—Kansas, 167-173. 


United States, increase of population in, 1. 


Vatican at Rome, the, 411. 

Venen, Dr. John, notice of, 197. 

Vice-Presidency, the, 173-180. 

‘* Virginia-Carolorum,”’ by Rev.E.D. Neill, 857. 

Virginia Historical Society, ‘* Collections,” vol. 
V, 410. 

Voris, General A. C., biographical sketch of, 
507-515. 

Wade, the Senator (1851-1853), 299-313. 

Walcutt, William W., sculptor, 317. 

Ward, Edgar M., artist, 163. 

Ward, John Q. A,, sculptor, 161, 

Washington, George, eight tours of, 1; first 
inauguration of, 135. 

Watterson, Moses G., sketch of, 544-547. 

Webber, T. C., artist, 164. 

Webber, William L., biographical sketch of, 
585-594. 

Webster, Daniel, mentioned by Choate, 855. 

Webster, Dr. Hiram, 447. 

Western Reserve School of Design, 320, 

Western Congressmen, sketches of, 558-571, 
850-852. 

White, Dr. James, biographical notice of, 
256-260, 
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Whittridge, Worthington, artist, 161. Withington, General W. H., sketch of, 493-507. 
Wilder, Marshall P., extract from address of, Witt, John Henry, artist, 317. 

282. Wright, Aaron, testimony of, 33. 
Wilder, General D. W., extract from address Wright, Rufus, artist, 322. 

of, 720. Wyant, A. S., artist, 164. 


Wilson, James, letter of, 673. 

Wills, Mrs., of Louisiana, ode of, 136. 
Winsor, Justin, lecture of, mentioned, 138. 
Wisconsin, fifty years of the history of, 828-838. 
Withey, Solomon L., jurist, 474-480. Zeisberger, David, letter of, 720. 


Young, William, artist, 164. 











The Bestin the World 
TRY Tf 


Imperial Hair Regenerator! 


is the only absolutely harmless preparation for 
hair wholly or partially gray, It produces EVERY 
SHADE, is immediate and lasting, also odorless; 
leaves the hair clean, soft anc glossy; is equally 
desirable for the beard. Turkish or Roman baths 
do not affect it. Price $1 and $2. Write for cir- 
cular and send sample of hair when ordering. 
General depot and private application rooms, 54 
West 23d street, New York. Paris depot, L. RIPA- 
MONTI, 12 Rue Castiglione. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS. 


Imperial Hair Regenerator Co., 


54 West 23p Street, New York, 


Health and Strength can 
only be maintained by a strict 
attention to Sanitary Laws, 
and these demand the prompt 
removal of all waste material 
from the body. The slightest 
irregularity in the action of the 
Bowels should be instantly cor- 
rected by the use of 

Tarrant’s Eff 
_ _ Seltzer Aperient 

Which will, in a short time, 
re-establish that regular habit 
which is essential to the enjoy- 
ment of life and health, and 
thus = or ag nage e It 
cures Dyspepsia enabling 
the stomach to Tassimulate 
oe food, and cures Sick- 

eadache by removing indi- 
gestible accumulations and 


= “A 
Sick-Headache, 
neutralizing excess of acid. 


AND 
Manuf ctured only by TAR- 
DYSPEPSIA, Hist e'tos New Yoox 


Ladies and Gentlemen who are particular as to the 
style and fitting of their Boots and Bhoes, will find it to 
their interest to call and see 

W.N. SCOTT, Fine Custom 


Boct and Shoe Maker, 
61 Bonp Sr., Opp. the Hollenden, CLEVELAND, 0. 
Walking, hunting, riding, evening dress, and every 

other variety of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Boots and 

Shoes made to order. 

Write for rules for self-measurement. 


fR 
GATALOGUE NO. 12 feteifon'smercssa ees Susi 
on application to F.P,HARPER, 4 Barclay St., N. York. 


NATURE'S 
CURE FOR 


CONSTIPATION, 











”MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application,we wish to call esf-cza/ notice to our 
Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English Mikado 
Company Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. No light 
opera has ever been produced in the United States that 
has equaled in popularity ’’ The Mikado.” The original 
company to produce it in this country was D’Oyley 
Carte’s English Company, selected there by Gilbert and 
Sullivan and sent to this country. 

We have issued, for distribution to our patrons who 
will send us Ye te as below, a series of seven cabi- 
net portraits of these artists, in character and costume. 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced. 
They comprise: 


Geraldine Ulmar,as - “Yum-Yum.” 
Misses Ulmar. Foster and St. Maur, as 
“Three Little Maids From Schouvl.” 
Kate Foster,as - - “Pitti Sing.” 
George Thorne,as - - “Ko-Ko” 
Courtice Pounds,as - ‘Nanki-Poo.” 
Frederici, as - ~ “ Mikado.” 
Fred Billington,as - ‘ Pooh-Bah.” 


Uur price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 
each, but to anyone using our soap and sending us 15 
wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full post office 
address, we will send the whole series, postage paid, 
and /ree of charge. 

In sending wrappers, fold them up like a newspaper, 
and mail them to us “hgpe eon them thus wrapped is 
only one cent.) After addressing the package to us, 
write across the left hand corner of it ** Return to,’’ 
etc., adding your full name, and address 


I... CRAGIIM & CO., Prailadelphia, Pa. 








LIFE OF THE GREAT EMANCIPATOR. 
$4 Postal Note mailed to J. F. Brennan & Co., 

“'F Johnston Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, will insure 
receipt by applicant, at go by Express or Mail, of 
copy of Vol. I, containing the whole Life Memoirs of 
CASSIUS M. CLAY, an elegant book of 600 pp. and 7 
steel portraits. Size 10 x 644 x 2 inches, marbled edges, 
weight 414 pounds—the most interesting Life Memoirs 








Price $1.00 per 


published this year. 
> AND CARBOLATE OF IODINE 
gi INHALANT. A cure for Ca- 
= BE i tarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma 
LF. ’ and all diseases of the 
er Throat and Lungs—EVEN 
Z / season, It is the KING OF 
; <A CouGH MEDICINES. A few 
inhalations will correct the most OFFENSIVE BREATH. 
Carried handily as a penknife. This is the only Pocket 
INHALER approved by Physicians of every school, and 
World. OVER 400,000 IN USE. sold by all Drug- 
ists for $1. By mail, $1.25. W. H. SMITH & CO., 
>rop’s, 410 Michigan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ASTHMA, The Scotch CAT ARRH, 

Relief in MEDICINAL Sure Cure 

FUMES. 
A box ought 

to be kept in box; sent by BF . = 
every house in mail, postage roll sy 

case of finy case. 
Diphtheria, ay Fever, _—_ Bronchitis. 
JAMES F. MORRISON, 


CUTLER’S POCKET INHALER 

CONSUMPTION—if taken in 

indorsed by the STANDARD MEDICAL JOURNALS of the 
Five Minutes. Every Time. 

Testimonials free. Bellaire, Ohio. 








“NICKEL PLATE.” v 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railw’y 


s Take pleasure in announcing the fact that they have on sale at all their principal stations a complete 
stock of THROUGH TICKETS to all points 


EAST AND WEST. 


+ Also that they sell Fifty and Twenty-six Trip Family Tickets; Ten Ride, Round Trip, Fifty-four Trip Monthly 
F and Forty-six Trip School Tickets, between any two stations, at greatly reduced rates. 


4 Pic-Nic and Other Excursion Parties 


ACCOMMODATED WITH 


SPECIAL TRAIN OR SPECIAL COACHES, 
ON REGULAR TRAINS, 
Between any points on the line of the N. Y., C. & St. L. Railway, 


On Short Notice and at Yery Low Rates, 


By applying to any Station Agent of this Railway, or 








LEWIS WILLIAMS, B. F. HORNER, 
General Manager, CLEVELAND. Gen’! Passenger Agt. 
&@ SURE CONNECTION AND NO TRANSFER.“@a 


THE BEST AND MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO AKRON, CANTON, MARIETTA, 
YOUNGSTOWN, NEW CASTLE AND PITTSBURGH. i 


At Cleveland with L.S. & M.S., C.C.C. & I., N.Y.P. & O. and Nickel Plate Railways a ‘ 
At Feaetie ns N. Y. P. & O. and C. A. & C. Railways. 
At CANT with P. F. W. & C. Railway. 
CONNECTIONS < At MINERAL POINT with C. & P. Railway. 
At VALLEY JUNCTION with W. & L. E. and C. & M. Railways. 
At CAMBRIDGE with B. & O. Railway. ' 


The Valley Railway passes over seventy-five miles of the finest country in the State, and presents at every 
¢ point, beautiful changes in landscape that cannot fail to please the tourist. Its southern terminal connects with 
: all points west, south and east, giving the advantages of a varied selection. 


NOTE.—There are quite a number of the most beautiful lakes, groves and pleasure resorts along this road- 
within a short distance from Cleveland, which offer to Sunday schools, societies and social parties the best advan- 
tages for picnics, where all conveniences may be obtained at the lowest prices. Liberal rates made with parties 
wishing the most desirable route where comfort, pleasure and safety are combined. 

ISAAC REYNOLDS, General Manager. R. A. CARRAN, General Passenger Agent. 


GEO. H. STOWELL, Traveling Passenger Agent. 


ME 
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BUPRGIAR ALARMS. 





CLEVELAND ELECTRIC MATTING 


Burglar Alarm Company. 


This Company has the only sure protection against BURGLARS. The appliance is an Electric 
Matting, placed under carpet or other floor covering, in front of windows, doors, sideboard, safe, 
closets, stairs, or anywhere needed. 


The closest scrutiny fails to find them, and no thief can enter without giving an alarm, WHETHER 
windows are open or shut. A switch at bed side will enable you to move about at night; closing same 
again on returning to bed resets the alarm. 


nar There has never been a successful burglary where our mats are used.“@a 
Electrical Bells and House Annunciators and all kinds of Electrical Work. 


Office: Room No. 1, Nat. Bank Building, Cor. Superior & Water Sts. 
TELEPHONE 530. 





A NECESSITY. 








TO DRESS WELL is a duty every man owes to society, a duty as imperative as cleanliness. 
* 


** 
HOW TO DRESS with taste is often a matter difficult to decide. Ask your tailor and unless 


he has been educated in the artof designing he cannot express an intelligent 
opinion and is not to be trusted. 


* 
e* 


TO DRESS M AN, whatever his physique, age or profession, as best becomes each individuai 


(always keeping in mind grace and ease as the acme of artistic tailoring) has been 
my study for the past fifteen years, and I confidently believe I can please you. 








Pal 
N OOLENS from which to make selections, constantly on hand in large stock and tasty styles, 
Plates of the most recent fashions and samples of the most fashionable goods 
sent free of charge on application. — 
Your patronage is earnestly solicited. 


CONRAD JIZER, 


THE FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
REMOVED FROM Nos. 148 & 150 Superior STREET, TO 
42 Euclid Avenue, Savings and Trust Co. Building, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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OWMAN & COMPANY, MANU- 
facturers of fine Family Carriages, corner 
South Water and Long streets, Cleveland, O. 


HAFER & BECKER, STEAM FIT- 


ters, High and Low Pressure, and Exhaust 
Steam Heating. No. 8 Champlain street, Cleveland, 








O. 
L. FOUTS, PASSENGER AND 
e Ticket Agent, New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio R, R., 224 Bank street, Cleveland, O. 


J. VANDERWYST, DEALER IN 
A. all kinds of Coal, 993 Payne avenue, Cleve- 
land, O. 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 

Cleveland, O. Dan P. Eells, president ; 

Joseph Colwell, vice-president ; David Z. Norton, 
cashier. 


ASKEY & CAILHOUN, ATTOR- 
neys at Law, Room 7, 219 Superior street, 
Cleveland, O. 


C..BURT & SON, WOOL AND 
e Grass Seeds, 125 Water street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


TOUT, VAN WICKLE & CO, 
Miners and Shippers of Ohio Coals, No. 170 
Superior street, Cleveland, O. 


LEVELAND NATIONAL BANK, 


179 Superior, Cleveland, O. S. S. Warner, 
president ; P. M. Spencer, cashier. 


H. H. PECK, RUBBER AND 
e Leather Belting, Clothing, Boots and 
Shoes, 176 Superior street, Cleveland, O. 























C. BLOCK, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


e@ 222 Superior street, Cleveland, O. 


ATIONAL BANK OF COM. 


merce, National Bank Building, Superior, 
corner Water street, Cieveland, O. 


Bis oe STAFFORD & SON, SOAP 
Manufacturers, 400 and 402 Canal street, 
Cleveland, O. 


W J. WHITE, MANUFACTURER 
o 











of the ‘‘ Yellow Band,” ‘‘Tolu,” ‘‘Red 
Robin” and ‘‘Black Spanish” Chewing Gum. 24 
and 26 South Water street, Cleueland, O. 


ITIZENS’ SAVINGS AND LOAN 

Association, 123 Superior street, Cleveland, O. 

J. H. Wade, president; Hon. H. B. Payne and H. 
W. Luetkemever, vice-presidents. 


OOK BROs., INTERIOR DECO- 


rators, imporiers of Fine Paper Hangings, 85 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland, O. 


ERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
Cleveland, O. T. P. Handy, president; E, 
R. Perkins, vice-president ; C. L. Murfey, cashier. 


A C. FLETCHER & CO., MANU- 
e facturing Electricians and owners of the 
DUPLEX FLECTRIC BELT, 307 Superior St., oppo- 
site Postoffice, Cleveland, O 


AVID PATTERSON, MANUFAC- 
turer and dealer in Granite Statuary and 
Monumental Work, 442 Fort St., West, Detroit, Mich. 


EO. J. HILLER, SPECIAL AT- 
tention given to the Binding of Fine Art 
Work, 47 W. Larned street, Detroit, Mich. 























RED G. CLARK, MERCHANDISE 


Broker, Chemicals, Petroleum, Products, Lard 
Oil, Fish Oil, etc., 249 Superior street, Cleveland, O. 


C G. C. LAGERVALL, JUSTICE OF 
e the Peace. Office, 103% Seneca street, 
Cleveland, O. 





AMP CREEK COAL CO., DEAI- 


ers in Anthracite and Bituminous Coal, 103 
Superior street, Cleveland, O. 


H. KNIPPENBERG, WOOD TUR- 


e ner. Mallets and Table Legs always on hand. 
57 Center street, Cleveland, O. 





IRST NATIONAL BANK, No. 127 


Superior street, Cleveland, O. James Barnett, 
president ; Henry S. Whittlesey, cashier. 


ENRY TALMAN, CABINETMA- 


ker. Fine Furniture and Architectural Wood- 
work, 57 Center street, Cleveland, O. 





E. CHUBB, TAXIDERMIST. 
e Stuffed Specimens and Skins for sale. 235 
Viaduct, Cleveland, O. 


E R. GRISWOLD, JUSTICE OF 
e the Peace, Room 3, Wick & Co.'s Building, 
Cleveland, O. 





ERDGE GRANITE MARBLE CO. 

(Established 1857), importers and manufac- 

turers of Monumental and Statuary work, 251 to 257 
Viaduct, Cleveland, O. 





w™ ROSS, WATCHMAKER 

Ship Compasses, Barometers, Field and 
Opera Glasses accurately adjusted. 260 Viaduct, 
Cleveland, Q. 





HE HOLLENDEN, STRICTLY 


first-class. European and American plan. 
Chas. D. Collins, manager, Cleveland, O. 


ECKER & WILBER, PHOTOG- 


raphers, 143Euclid avenue, Cleveland; O. 


ue LINCOLN, 54, 56 & 58 ON- 


tario street, Cleveland, O, 














¥ 








F. RYDER, MASTER PHOTOG- 
e tapher, dealer in Art Goods, 239 Superior 
street, Cleveland, O. 


EO. B. SCHOLEY, DEALER IN 
all kinds of Hair Work and Hair Orna- 
ments, 196 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, O. 


OREST “CITY HOUSE, MOST 


centrally located, fronting the park. Terrill 
& Ingersoll, proprietors, Cleveland, O. 


ORES! CITY PAPER BOX CO: 
4 : ; ; 
Estimates for special goods furnished on 
application. Michigan street, corner Ontario, Cleve- 
land, 


EO, MITTINGER, METAL SPIN- 


ner in Copper Brass, Tin, Zinc, German 
Silver, etc., 29 to 33 St. Clair street, Cleveland, Oo 


W. LEWIS & CO., STAINED 


e Glass Works. Church and home work 
a specialty. 823 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, O. 


URDY MACHINE CO., A SPECI 


alty of pattern making and Turning Lathes 
68 Center street, Cleveland; O. Send for circulars 


CHABER, REINTHAL & CO.. 

Manufacturers of Plain and Ornamental Gilt 

and Walnut Moldings, Frames, Cornices, etc., 297 
Spring street, Cleveland, O. 























TRIEBINGER HOUSE, A FIRST 

class $2.00 per day hotel, also European Res- 

taurant attached, Michigan, near Seneca street, 
Cleveland, O. G. M. Caldwell, proprietor. 


C. ABRAHAM, MANUFACTU- 

e rerof Steel Tube and Flue Brushes. Steel 

Brooms and Brushes for every purpose to order. 
106, 108 Canal street, Cleveland, O. 


UDOLPH SCHMIDT, PRINTER. 


Fine Label work a specialty. 19 Frankfort 
street, Cleveland, O. 


HE CLEVELAND FAUCET CO., 
manufacturers of Beer Preserving Faucets, 16, 
18 Frankfort street, Cleveland, O. 


HE CLEVELAND LABORATORY, 

Baking Powders for wholesale trade only. 

Stuart & Schneider, proprietors, 31 & 33 St. Clair 
street, Cleveland, O. 


LEVELAND NITROUS OXIDE 
Works, manufacturers of Liquid Nitrous 
Oxide Gas, 106 Canal street, Cleveland, O. 


INGSLEY PAPERCO., MANILLA, 


Rag and Straw Wrapping, Print and Book 
157 Seneca street, Cleveland, O. 




















Paper. 





C. SCHWAN, ATTORNEY AT 
e Law, 18 Blackstone Building, Cleveland,.O. 





ENRY BIDDLE, PHOTOGRA- 
pher, 75 Euclid ave., opposite Opera House, 
Cleveland, O. 


LEVELAND PAPER BOX FAC- 


tory, E. F. Atwater & Co., 149 and 151 Seneca 
street, Cleveland, O. 


AWLEY HOUSE, ENTIRELY 

new, all modern improvements, corner St. 

Clair and Seneca streets, Cleveland, Ohio. David 
R. Hawley & Co., proprietors. 


LEVELAND STEAM LAUNDRY, 
109 Watter street, Cleveland, O. H. Mireau, 
proprietor. 


CHROEDER & KINTZ, UPHOL- 

sterers and Cabinet Makers. Dealers in Parlor 

Suits, Lounges, Couches, etc., 369 Bond street, 
Cleveland, O. 














ACOB HOFFMAN, MANUFAC. 

turer of Three-spring Wagons, and dealer in 

Columbus Buggy Co.'s Carriages, 39, 41 Michigan 
street, Cleveland, O. . 


m N. MASTERS, AGENT, DEALER 
e in Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, Glass, 
Putty, etc., 75 Michigan street, Cleveland, O. 








aca ora & KORELL (ESTAB-. 

lished 1874), manufacturers of all styies of 
Carriages, 444 to 448 Woodland avenue, Cleve- 
land, O. 


OTEL BUCHTEL, THE MODEL 
Hotel of Ohio. L. S. Ailes, proprietor, 
Akron, O. 


HITMORE, ROBINSON & CO., 


Akron. Stoneware, Rockingham and Yel- 
low Queensware, and Stone Washboards, 











EO. R. LINDSAY & CO., ART 
Stained Glass, Memorial and Church Win- 
dows a specialty. 250 Erie street, Cleveland, O. 


F & J. HEINTZ, DEALERS IN ALL 
e kinds of Pickles, Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland 
Agency, 26 Merwin street, Cleveland, O. 


E. BECKWITH & SON, PHO- 
e tographers, corner Pearland Detroit streets, 
Cleveland. O. 











A. COLLINS & SON, CARRIAGE 


Je manufacturers, Akron, O. First-class work” 
only. 





HE MILLER MATCH CO., ANTI- 
Monopoly Parlor Matches, Akron, O. Chas, 
Miller, president ; H. C. Miller, secretary. 





ULTMAN, MILLER & CO., MAN- 
ufacturers of the Buckeye Mowers, Droppers, 
Table Rakes and Cord Biuder, Akron, O, 











'C.. VORIS, ATTORNEY AND 


e Counselor at Law, Akron, O 


\AYTON A. DOYLE, ATTORNEY 


and Counselor at Law, Akron, O. 


HE MURDOCK VALVE COM- 

pany, manufacturers of all styles of Valves, 

Water Gates and Supplies, 118-120 Congress street, 
West, Detroit, Mich. 


A P. T. BENITEAU, LAW AND 
e Real Estate Office, Nos. 16, 18 Leitz Block, 
, Detroit, Mich. 


OHN COPLAND & CO., MANU- 


facturers of the ‘‘ J. C.’’ Crackers and Biscuits, 














Diseases of Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
Leclusively by O. W. SADLER, M. D. 
Office 804 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
WeUfiice Hours 9 a. m. to 5:30 p. m., except Sunday, 
Private Infirmary, Mt. Washington, where careful 
nursing and all the comforts of home are given. Board 


and nursing $8 to $20 per week. Professional fees 
depend upon the case and the circumstances of the 
patient. Ministers one-half the regular fees. : 

The following print reduced one-half by the chromo 
ie ta process would be the size of print read by 
Mr. J. C. Campbell, manager of Davis Sewing Machine 
Company, 118 to 121 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio 
after having been blind from cataract, and operated 


upon by Dr. Sadler. 


after having been entirely blind over two years from cataract, I can see to read this 
Giged print at a d.stance of 18 inches, or the following 


ACDFGHUV W 


04 48 inches, sivce an operation by Dr. O. W. Badler, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 








92-94 Larned street, West, Detroit, Mich. 


The Security Mutual Benefit Society 


OF NEW YORK, 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


f£@-Only Twelve Assessments have been levied from 1881 to 1886, averaging three a year, and mak- 
ing the cost for assessments to a man of 40 years of age less than five dollars a year for each $1,000 of insurance 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





WARRATIVE AWD CRITICAL 


Sooo se OFA MERICA! 


With Biographical and Descriptive Essays on its Historical sources and authorities, profusely illustrated with 
maps, views, portraits and fac-simile reproductions of historical documents. EDITED By JUSTIN WINSOR, 
LIBRARIAN OF HARVARD UNIVERsITy. A complete and exhaustive History of the American Continent, from 
prehistoric times to the middle of the present century, 

From New York Tribune.—The elaborate and valuable work on American history undertaken by the learned librarian of 
Harvard and the richly oy 9 ges Riverside Press is a monument of research, labor and liberality of which editor and publishers 
have almost equal reason to be proud It is hardly too much to say that, if carried through with the care of which the 


first installment gives promise, it will be indispensable to American historians. 
From the NV. Y. /ndependent.—The volume now before us is a brilliant example of what can be effected by combined 
authorship under efficient editorial direction. 


a@For circulars, etc., please address 
P. W. GARFIELD, GENERAL AGENT, 


CINCINNATI, Cor. Sixth and Vine Sts. CLEVELAND, 172 Public Square. 
nar Please address nearest Office. 


Western Reserve School of Design for Women, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





CITY HALL BUILDING, - - 


HARRIET J. KESTER, Principal. 


The object of this Incorporation is to ‘‘ maintain a school for women, in which shall be taught the 
principles of Art and Design as practically applied to artistic and industrial pursuits. The school is 
unique in its plan. Graduating students prepared to maintain themselves. The curriculum includes 
Elementary Art, Design, Mechanical and Architectual Drawing, Lithography, Wood Carving, Wood 
Engraving, etc., classes opening as the demand occurs. The school year begins the second Tuesday in 
September. All communications to be addressed to Corresponding Secretary, 1265 Euclid Avenue. 





DetroitGleveland Steam Navigation bo, 


LAKE ERIE DIvisiow. 


Between DETROIT & CLEVELAND every week day 


PALATIAL SIDE-WHEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS 


City of Detroit and City of Cleveland 


Leave DETROIT 10:00 p.m. Arrive CLEVELAND 6:00a.m. Leave CLEVELAND 8:30 p. m. 
Arrive DETROIT 6:00 a.m. Connect with all early morning trains. 


LAKE ELUROW DIVISION, 
BETWEEN DETROIT & MACKINAC ISLAND SUMMER RESORT. 
PALATIAL SIDE-WHEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
City of Alpena and City of Mackinac, 


Callling at St. Ignace, Cheboygan, Alepna, Harrisville, Oscoda, Sand Beach, 
Port Huron, St. Clair and Marine City. 


D. CARTER, Gen. Manacer. J. F. HENDERSON, Gen. Freieut Act. C. D. WHITCOMB, Gen. Pass. 
Act. GEnERAL Orrice, No. 2 Wayne Street, Detroit, MIcHIGAN. 


T. F. NEWMAN, PASSENCER AND FREICHT ACENT, 


23 River Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Willson Ave, Riding School, 


WILison Avg. Cor. Curtiss, 


CLEVELAND, - OHIO. 
W. BURLING, Manager. 
Classes for Ladies from.10 to 12 A. M., and 2 to 4 


P.M. Gentlemen, from 8 to 10 A. M., and 4 to6 P.M. 


Thoroughly competent Instructors. 
Horses taken to board and to let for road riding. 
(M@-Send for Circular. 


J. H. FLEHARTY & COMPANY, 


SEALS, BADGES, RUBBER AND STEEL STAMPS, STENCILS, BURN- 
ING BRANDS, ENGRAVING, DOOR AND 
CARRIAGE PLATES. 


92 SENECA STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














Dr. Marshall's Catarrh and Headache Snuff was in- 
troduced by Chas. Bowen in 1835. It has steadily enjoyed 

and earned an enviable reputation for 50 years and proved itself 
to be decidedly the best article in the market for removing a 
Cold in the Head, all atarrhal Affections and Headache. 
The genuine has the (Bs ‘ac-simile signature of Chas. Bowen on 
the idbel. Sold by all Druggists at 25 centsa bottle. Beware 


of Counterfeits. 
Soa 5), 
pe let Mad UHH 
i“ ph waa my. ot 
Tw 


ECKEITH, Geil Agen. Cleveland 0.) 
sional men _ suffering 


ELECTRICITY <== 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, should buy - Improved American 
Pocket Battery, the best family battery in the world. Not 
liable to get out of order. 
Send for Descriptive Gwreuler 15. 
Sent prepaid in U. S. on receipt of $10. Eve neny 
Pew Ra full directions. Address, T iE ELECTRO- 
MEDICAL BATTERY CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


iD COINS. $ PREMIUM COIN SOOK, acts. 
I 


pein CONFEDERATE MONEY, 
20 cents. 10 FOR 





Ministers, Lawyers, 
Editors, and all Profes- 





HORTHAND By mall or personaly 


ek as 
The AUTOMATIC SHADING) PEN 


J. TORRES: 





Two Oolors at a Bingle Btroke, Sample writing free. Set of 
3 sizes, by mail, $1.00. 


VIEW ALBUM 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 





American Scenery, Cities,etc. List free. 
A. Wittemann, 25 Park Place, N.Y, 


CcooD NEWS 
10 LADIES. 


inducements ever of. 





ComMPANY 


Gold Band Moss Rose B 
Deca Tinka ANE CASE Ce 
P, O, Box 289 esey Ste. New York, 





$3 DUPLEX ELECTRIC BELT. 


DUPLEX A True Curative for Kidneys 
Pain, Nervous and Weak. 
Circulars Free—Call or Write. 

A. C. FLETCHER & COMPANY, 


Mfg. Electricians, 307 Superior 8t., opp. P. C., Cleveland, 0, 





box by express of the best Can- 
dies in America. Put up in ele- 
ant boxes, and strictly pure 
uitable for presents. | Reel 
charges light. Refers to all Chi- 
cago. Try it once. Send for 
catalogue. Address, 


C. F. GUNTHER, 


Confectioner, CHICAG 


GN COINS, all different, 25 cents. 
“4 FANCHER, West Winsted, Ct. 
Psd ae 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 tor retail 
SOLID EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. 





“ THE CaAkVER'S FRIEND.’ 
A few strokes will give the dullest knife a keen jell which every 
housekeeper will appreciate. Handy for table or kitchen use. 
Made of best Turkish Emery, with steel wire in centre,and will 
last for years. Price,with fine Rosewood or Cocobola handle 185 
cents; Applewood handle, 60 cents. Sent ort = receipt of 
price. Stamps taken. ARKIN, 
8 SOUTH WATER ST., CLEVELAND o. 
GUARANTEED J.D. Ketchum &(o.Cleve- 
LAND,O.. offer First Mortgage Farm 
F ° 
AND 
° ° 
1 {e) f same company, running 10 years 
cured by Mortgage loans deposi- 


Loans i in Iowa, Minn., Dakota and 
INVESTMENTS N'Y. Wats for cecal 





Neb., both Principat and INTER- 
EST GuaRANTEED, made and nego- 
tiated by the AMERICAN INVEST- 
MENT Co., of Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Also 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, 
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HISTORY OF OHIO—IL, ; ; ConsuL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 
POCAHONTAS, ; rs RUSSELL ERRETT. 
LOCAL SKETCHES—DETROIT Tl, ; ‘ Hon. James V. CAMPBELL, -. 
MORGAN'S RAID, . Mary Cone.’ 
THE MUNICIPAL GROWTH OF CLEVELAND—IV.—AN OFFICIAL GROUP: ; 
‘WILLTAM G. ROSE, GEORGE W. GARDNER, DAVID A. DANGLER, J. H. Kennepy. 
JOHN: ‘HUNTINGTON, . Joun C. KErrer.. 
PIONEER M MEDICINE ON THE WESTERN RESERVE, _. Dubey P. ALLEN. 
MARION. CO! LLEGE AND MARION CITY—MISSOURI ENTERPRISES 
OF FIFTY YEARS AGO, ALBERT P. WHITAKER. 
SYLVESTER T. EVERETT, 
MEMBERS OF THE MICHIGAN BAR—I. —THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, " Joun S. LAWRENCE, 
THE WEST.IN THE WAR OF THE REBELLION AS TOLD IN THE 
SKETCHES OF SOME OF ITS GENERALS—II.—Gen. M. D. LEGGETT, J. H..K. 
THE BAR OF OHIO—L —HENRY CLAY RANNEY, : J. H. Kennepy. 
ELDORADO, CoNnsUL WILtsHire BUTTERFIELD. 
FIFTY YEARS OF WISCONSIN HISTORY—1 WISCONSIN AS A 
TER C. W. BUTTERFIELD. 
R L. CONG J. H.K. 
Henry K, JAaMEs, 








TERMS:—$5.00 per year, in advance. 
d be addressed to 


_ The Magazine on Western History, 
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Fine Church ce and Memorial Windows Designs nid Estimates S Furnished, 
250 Brie 


Now York, Say ; i Rh 


(New York, Lake ERIE & Western R. R. Co., Lessee. ) 


Only 19) Hours to New York. 


eet OzFzrrO. 





3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS, 3 


Limited Express. 

Leaves Cleveland 3:00 Pp. M. Daily (Sundays included), arrives New York 8:55 a. M. 
(Central Time). Pullman Buffet Sleeping Coach through from Cleveland to New: York 
without change. 


Atiantic Express 


Leaves Cleveland 8:25 a. M. Daily (Sundays included), arrives New York 6:30 a. M, 
(Central Time), with Parlor Car Cleveland to Salamanca, and Pullman Sleeping Coach 
Leavittsburg or Youngstown to New York, Albany and Boston. 


Wight Express 
Leaves Cleveland 11:10 P. M. Daily (Except Sunday), arrives New York 7:55 P. M. 
(Central Time), Pullman Sleeping Coach Leavittsburg to Hornellsville. 


Shortest and Quickest Feoute 


To PittsByRGH, WASHINGTON and BALTiIMoRE. Four trains during the Week and two 

on Sundays between Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and two trains daily to Washington and 

Baltimore. Sleeping Coach on Night Express Cleveland to Pittsburgh. Sleeper open 

at g:ioo P,. M, 

For Tickets and full particu- fay Ticket Office, 224 Bank St. Or Depot South Water St 
larscallat = — (Weddell House). Telephone 205. and Viaduct, 


JOHN N. ABBOTT, Gen’l Pass. Agt. Néw York. A. E, CLARK, Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt. Cleveland, 
M. L. Fours, Pass. Agt., 224 Bank Street. W. M. CLEMENTS, Gen’l Supt., Cleveland, O. 









John H. Ryder, oa 
eading Photographer, 


All Superior Street, 
Gleveland, Ghio. 





RYDER BEATS ‘EM ALL. 





LF, RYDERS 
Ht Galleries, 


Se SUPERIOE ST., 

















VELAND, OHIO. 





—DEALER IN— 


& Artists’ Materials. 
| FINE FRAMES. 





‘E EXHIBITION OF 


INTINGCS. 


. bof Outfits for Amateur 
_ Photography. 


'RAITS. 





C.C.C&LRy. BEYER: TINE! L&stLpy. 


—THE DIRECT THROUGH CAR ROUTE FOR— 


TOURISTS @ 


DENVER, 
Pueblo, Colorade Springs, Manitou, 


AND ALL SUMMER RESORTS OF THE 





“ SOUTED & wer * 
—EASTWARD FROM— 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS. 


This route furnishes the quickest Through Car Line 
TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, THE ADIRONDACKS AND THE SEA. 
&. J, SAILS, Cren’l Pass. &gst., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


THE GREAT 











Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co's 


CELEBRATED 
de fo SS ! 


Delicious Fresh Roasted | 
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Sorrprs 


de cr AND 
BAKING 

A & P Powpen the BES 
—TRY— 


Thea IWectar T'sa 


And you will use no other. It -uits 
all ta 


172 Ontario St., 6 Prospect St, 
31 Broadway, 
55° Pearl St., opp. Carroll, 
3t Woodland Ave., 
2587 Broadway. 
CLEVELAND, € 











“The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company’s 
a eee Telephone 1940, 

















20 Branch Housesin the U.8. H 
quarters 35 and 37 Vessey St., N. Y. 





























